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— OF ELCO’S ALL-OUT DEFENSE EFFORTS, 

Elco owners . . . and others . . . will need to keep 
their present boats at peak. 

Elco recommends Texaco and uses Texaco in its exten- 


sive factory operations. The U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, U. S. 





Engineers, U. S. Army Transport, etc., all use Texaco. , 
TEXACO MAILPORT SERVICE enables you to pick up 


: f your mail and wires as you cruise. Look for this sign 
To get maximum performance from your present craft, Sea aaes Caters. 


follow the recommendation of the leading boat and engine 


builders—use Texaco Marine Lubricants and Fuels. 





The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East POR VACSITEMINE CRUISING TO TROPICAL WATERS 
—THE om, eee ga WATERWAYS are clearly out- 
lined on Texaco Cruising Charts which show princi- 

42nd Street, New York, N. . < pal lighthouses, light vessels, distances, depths, etc. 


Both free from your Texaco Waterfront Dealer or 
from The Texaco Waterways Service. 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
Two Great Radio Programs 
Ra. FRED ALLEN every Wednesday 


Pp <> TEXACOG & 
et en = MARINE PRODUCTS Eq | 


METROPOLITAN OPERA. Com- i 

plete broadcasts of great operas ic prsxace,, | 
every Saturday. See your local ; APPROVED BY LEADING BOAT < . oe 
newspaper for time and station. _ vias AND ENGINE BUILDERS . 
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Evendwe ENLISTS! 


See how this familiar boating metal 
is helping National Defense 
in Wheeler-made Coast Guard cutters 

































Above: LOWER AWAY! And into posi- 
tion swings a welded Everdur pilot 
house—made by the Gerstein & 
Cooper Co., South Boston, Mass. The 
wings already standing in position are 
also constructed of Everdur. Here's 
why: because EveRDUR Metal com- 
bines strength, p/us corrosion - resis- 
tance, plus weldability, PLUs non-mag- 
netic properties. 


Above: 1f SHOULDN'T SURPRISE YOU to 
find screws of Everdur going into the tran- 
som for this staunch 83-footer. Everdur 
screws also fasten all hulland deck plank- 
ing. The finished cutter below is but one 
of many being built not only by Wheeler 
Shipyards, but also by other leaders in 
the industry that serves your pleasure in 
peacetime, and your security today. 


At left: DOWN THE HATCH goes the 
copper-silicon gasoline tank, also 
made by the Gerstein & Cooper Co. 
These tanks are made of this unique 
alloy for the same reasons you find 
them in so many well-built pleasure 


craft — high strength, rustless, and 
welded. 






; f'\ DA DEFENSE NEEDS EVERDUR — And 
Anatom lots of it! Not just for 83-foot 
—=-- Coast Guards, but for many other 
COPPER- types of craft, for fuel, oil and hy- 
draulic pressure lines on airplanes, 
SILICON for elevator and control apparatus 
on gun mounts, for tanks and pres- 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. sure vessels of many kinds in our 
: os defense-vital chemical industries. 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company Sescbud, Gide areca easel 

In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Limited, New Toronto, Ontario 


EVERDUR is a trademark of The American Brass Company, registered in the United States Patent Office. 
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UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 616 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES N PRINCIPAL ee @ ee a 
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“During the 15 past years 
we have never had any 
engine trouble... ” 








KERMATH MFG. COMPANY | 
5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. | 


NEW YORK: BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., FIFTH AVE. AT ISTH ST. @ BAL- 
Kermath provides the world's widest TIMORE: THE MORTON & LOOSE CO., 10 W. EAGER STREET@ MIAMI: | 
i 4, FRANK KNORR, INC., 528 W.N. SEVENTH AVENUE® LONG BRANCH, | 

cho of gasoline and Diesel marine N. J.: WOOD BOAT WORKS @ BOSTON: THOS. T.PARKER, INC., 61 

engines—to eliminate the hazards of hit COMMONWEALTH AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA: W. E. GOCHENAUR MANU- 

TURING .. 437-39 ARCH ST.@ w ANS: WAGNER MARINE 

or miss selection. FACTURING CO. NEW ORLEANS: WAG! 
SALES AND SERVICE CO., 231 N. CARROLLTON AVE, @ CANADIAN 
FACTORY: 619 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, ONTARIC 





GASOLINE AND DIESELS e e © 2 TO 12 CYLINDERS 
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= 'EM, DAD! 


Do your kids know you can stil] 
“spank the baby"? That they can 
have more fun with you and ma 
on the water than they can sitting 
in a movie or glued to the radio? 


Drop anchor and show ’em, dad. 
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Atlantic Yacht Insurance is for owners of 
sail- and motor-boats. It is non-assessable 
(Atlantic has never had the power to assess 
its policyholders), and offers you prompt 
and ungrudging adjustments. Also a share 
in profits, regardless of your own losses. 





Consult your broker. 


ATLANTIC 
Madi INSURANCE Copan. 


49 Wall Street - New York 


Albany + Baltimore + Boston * Chicago °* Cleveland * Newark 
New Haven «+ Philadelphia + Pittsburgh *- Rochester 

















EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE 





e 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE — MURRAY HILL 5-3690 





YACHTS 
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ments now, even for a late season charter. 





FLORIDA CHARTERS 


There are all types and sizes of yachts available through 
this office for charter in Southern waters this coming Winter 
season. Whether you want a cruising houseboat, a fast and 
luxurious modern Diesel yacht or a 30’ cruiser your need 
can be fulfilled. There are schooners available, and a few 
sloops and yawls—a good-sized ketch. It is suggested that 
you don't wait too long and that you make your arrange- 











FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVE 


It is with pleasure that this office announces the appointment 
of a direct office representative, Mr. John D. Stagg, to 
assist in the handling of Florida business during the coming . 
season. Mr. Stagg, owner of the schooner BILLY BONES Ii, 
is well known to many yachtsmen in Florida where he has 
been during the Winter season for many years. His head- 
quarters will be at Fort Lauderdale and at Miami. Whether 
you may be interested in purchasing a boat or chartering 
one, or listing your boat with us, Mr. Stagg’s services are at 
your disposal. 











HALE, Yacht Broker. 





ROBERT HEARD HALE, Yacht Broker. 





SEAGOING SCHOONER, ALDEN DESIGN 


A well-known model 
by this famous de- 
signer. Approximate 
dimensions: 48’ x 38’ 
x 12’x 7’. You can go 
anywhere in this boat. 
Notice the exceptional 
beam. Over 12,000 
pounds of ballast, 
some lead and some 
iron, divided between 
outside and inside. 
Area of working sails 
1251 square feet. 
Owner's accommoda- 
tions consist of one 
single stateroom and 
four berths in cabin 
plus one quarter berth. 


There is a berth for a paid hand forward if you want it. Speed under power 
7 knots. Ample fuel and watertanks. Full information from ROBERT HEARD 


KEEL KETCH FOR LONG CRUISES 


If you are an experi- 
enced cruising man 
you know the safety 
and convenience of 
the ketch. This one is 
large enough to live 
aboard for extended 
cruises, but small 
enough to be handled 
by your own crowd. 
Alden designed, but 
not by any means a 
new boat. Approxi- 
mate dimensions: 45’ 
x 34’ x 12’ x 6%’. 
Headroom over 6’. 
Owner's accommoda- 
tions provide two 
single staterooms plus 


four berths in the cabin. There is a crew berth forward. Two toilets. Recent 
Kermath motor in fine shape gives this ketch a good turn of speed under 
power. Ample fuel and water tanks of copper and a 200 pound ice box. 
Cruise anywhere in comfort. Complete details will be forwarded upon request. 


ABLE AND BEAMY CRUISING CUTTER 


Designed by Sam Crocker and 
built by Chaisson in 1938. This 
moderate draft keel cutter sails 
right side up. You can cook your 
meals in comfort. Sleeping ac- 
commodations for four. Approxi- 
mate dimensions: 30’ x 28’ x 
10%’ x 4%’. 4,000 pounds of 
outside lead and 1,000 pounds 
inside. Sails, quite new and in 
good shape, include one reach- 
ing jib. 25 h.p. Universal motor 
drives this little cutter six knots 
or more. Both water and gas 
tanks are tinned copper. Fully 
found with regular cruising 
equipment. Galley, fitted with a 
coal stove, is aft. A splendid 
little cruising boat. Ideal for the 
inland waterway or the Ba- 
hamas. Complete details will be 
furnished by ROBERT HEARD 
HALE, Yacht Broker. 





SEAWORTHY DIESEL MOTOR SAILER 


A heavily built, offshore type 
of motor sailer, built in 1934 
from designs by S. G. Tiffany. 
Dimensions: 48’ x 42’ 5”’ x 
13’5’’x 5’. Accommodations 
consist of one double state- 
room, three berths in cabin, 
and crew accommodation for 
one, although crew is not a 
necessity. Extra large self- 
bailing cockpit. Powered with 
100 h.p. Superior Diesel with 
2:1 reduction gear, new 1936. 
Approximate speed 8 to 9/4 
knots, 1000 pound Exide bat- 
tery. Pressure water system. 
Monel metal lined galley and 
Shipmate gas stove. Large 
tank capacities and well 
equipped throughout. Further 
details may be obtained from 
ROBERT HEARD HALE, Yacht 
Broker. 
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New York 


545 Fifth Avenue 
VAnderbilt 6-3636 





@ This high grade staysail schooner is being offered for 
sale at a very attractive price. She was designed by 
John Alden and built in 1931 by M. M. Davis & Sons. 
The construction is of the best grade. The planking is 
double cedar and mahogany. She is bronze screw 
fastened and has a lead keel and teak decks. She is 
70’ 8” x 50’ x 14’ 3” x 9’ 4”. There is a double state- 
room aft and five additional berths for the owner's 
guests. The galley and crew’s quarters are forward. 
She has Rateey sails and a six cylinder Gray motor. 


Design 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


Insurance 


Brokerage 





@ One of the finest yachts of her size for sale today. She is 85’ x 15’ x 5 
and was built in 1930 of heavy wood construction. The accommodations 
consist of two single and two double staterooms. Rugs, carpets, and 
furniture are practically new. All equip luding her two 20th 
Century 125 h.p. engi is in li shape. Refer to File 1810. 











@ This attractive and modern cruiser is now for sale and located in 
southern waters. She was designed and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. 
in 1940. Construction is of the highest grade. The yacht is powered by 
two Sterling Petrel engines which give her a cruising speed of 18 knots. 





@ This shoal draft Alden schooner is now available. 
She is located on the Great Lakes and has been un- 
usually well kept up. She measures 43’ x 33’ 3’’ x 12’ 6 


x 4’ 2’. Since the photograph was taken she has been 
given an 8’ taller foremast. The increase in her fore 
triangle allows her to carry more effective headsails. 
She finished third in the Detroit Mackinac Race in 
1941 and won the schooner trophy. There are accom- 
modations for five aft and crew’s quarters forward. 


The sails, equipment, and 1941 engine are in fine con- 


—, 


Boston 


131 State Street 
CAPitol 9480 








Her light sails are little used. Refer to File 456. 


Refer to File 3905. 


dition. Refer to File 309. 



































No. 1714—FOR SALE —This attractive 68’ auxiliary yawl with 
moderate draft of 6’ 6” is in beautiful condition and ready to start South for 
winter use. Lawley designed and built, with double planked hull, splendid 
standing rigging and new running rigging with new sails by Prescott Wilson. 
Owner is very anxious to sell due to business conditions and invites any 
offers within reason. Comfortable accommodations include one double and 
one single stateroom, two built-in and two transom berths in main cabin 
and two lavatories in owner's quarters and comfortable accommodations 
for crew forward. All machinery has been thoroughly rebuilt and tested. 
For further particulars, communicate with 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Telephone: PENNYPACKER 3111 Cable: YACHTSALE 


Yacht Brokers = Naval Architects = Marine Insurance 








250 PARK AVE. T A M @ 


INCORPORATED NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


NEW YORK 


MARINE ENGINEERS 





No. 1772-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Recently built Mathis 61’ 

house-boat cruiser. Powered with two Buda-Diesel motors. Three double state- 

rooms, two baths, dining saloon and lounge in deckhouse. Entire yacht and 

equipment in excellent condition throughout. In commission. Now in Southern 
waters. 















95’ over all, 20’ beam 
motors. Four large 


oom in deckhouse. Large after 


No. 1770-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Diesel powered 


4’ draft. one with two 
vo Talo and bat! 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


hs. Spacious dining saloon and living 
doch Now in commission, in Florida. 


h.p. Winton-Diesel 
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Evenings and Holidays 


Drake H. Sparkman 
Larchmont 2-2548 


K. B. Millett 


Old Greenwich 7-1506 Naval Architects 


INCORPORATED 
Yacht Brokers 


SPARKMAN & STEPHEN 


Marine 


Insurance 


11 East 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
VAnderbilt 6-2325 




















No. Y-5228—FOR SALE—65’ 6” twin-screw 
Diesel yacht, designed and built by Luders. Two 
double staterooms, two lavatories, one with shower. 
For further information consult SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





No. Y-7595—FOR SALE—Auxiliary cutter, 26’ 5” x 
23’ 5” x 9 2” x 5’. Built in 1937 from designs by Warner. 
Sleeping accommodations for two, lavatory and galley. 
Teak decks. An ideal single hander. For further information, 
price and location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 








No. Y-9037—FOR SALE—Elco cruiser, 41’ 3” x 
11’ 5” x 2’ 0”, with accommodations for five in 
owner's quarters. Berth for paid hand forward. New 
motors 1941. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 





FROSTBITE DINGHIES 


@ We have dinghies for sale in all the active Frostbite 
Classes, B, BO, X and D. Aside from winter racing, the sailing 
dinghy makes an ideal tender for a cruising boat in the 
summer time. For further information on sailing dinghies 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. 








REASONABLY PRICED 








No. ¥Y-2028—FOR SALE OR CHARTER in Florida— 
98’ 6” twin-screw Diesel houseboat, designed and 
built by Mathis. Five staterooms and three baths. For 
further information consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





No. ¥-5260—FOR SALE—Diesel motor sailer, 49’ 6” x 
45’ 4" x 13’ 4” x 5’ 7", Built by Hodgdon from designs 
by Hand. Four berths in main cabin, double stateroom, two 
lavatories. An extremely interesting boat. For further data 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. 








No. ¥-4217—For a Great Lakes’ yachtsman—38’ 
double cabin Matthews cruiser with sun bridge. 
ci 7 


dati for six. For further in- 


























No. Y-6053—FOR SALE—Auxiliary schooner, 58’ 6” x 
38’ x 12’ x 7’ 9”. Built by Bath. Two berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, lavatory, galley and crew space forward. 
For further information, price and location consult SPARK- 


formation, consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 


MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. a . 





No. Y¥-7525—FOR SALE—One of the popular Inter- 
national Class sloops which furnish the best racing on 
Long Island Sound, and there is probably no class any- 
where in the country which has so much talent in racing 
skippers. To anyone who really wants the keenest kind 
of racing, we can strongly recommend the Internationals. 


CRUISING SCHOONERS 





No. Y-70026—FOR SALE—1940 Auxiliary cutter, 


@ We have an interesting list of cruising schooners, keel and shoal 
draft, gaff and marconi rigged, ranging in size from 30’ waterline up. 
The prices at which many are offered makes them particularly attrac- 
providing tive. We would be very glad to submit complete list of sch $ avail- 
information, price and location consult SPARKMAN & able if you would let us know what size and type you are interested in. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc. 11 East 44th Street, 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. New York. 


Ti iicktisscsiecorepeiaieinninieiesoascle seniieiio 


34’ 7” x 27’ 3” x 11’ x 5’ 7”. Comfortably laid out 
beiow with four berths in main cabin, double stateroom, 
iding sleeping accommodations for six. For further 
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Telephone: Plaza 8-1065-6-7 


JOHN H. WELLS, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue «+ New York City 





100’ Diesel yacht “KYMA” for charter. Two 
double and four single staterooms; four 
adjoining baths. Large combination dining 
and living salon in deckhouse forward. 
Ample deck space with wicker furniture for 
lounging. Crew’s launch and 30 m.p.h. 
tender. Boat completely overhauled recently 
and in A-1 condition. For further informa- 


tion apply JOHN H. WELLS, INC. 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER 
IN FLORIDA 


No. 41-D-22—40O’ Steel Diesel sport 
fisherman, sleeps six, enclosed deckhouse. 
Built 1940. Power Gray Diesel 165 h.p. 
Speed 14 m.p.h. Condition 100% A-l. 
Price reasonable. 


No. 52-D-24 — 52’ Flying Bridge Dawn, 
1936. Sleeps six to seven. Two Superior 
Diesels. Completely equipped, and every- 
thing in excellent condition. 


No. 5&7-G-10— 57’ Twin-screw flying 
bridge, Grebe built, 1938. Two double state- 
rooms, deckhouse, large aft cockpit, direc- 
tion finder, telephone, etc. Price reasonable 
for boat in condition equal to new. 


No. 65-GH-03 — 65’ 20th Century built 
houseboat. Two double and one single state- 
rooms. Large deckhouse and deck space. 


No. 98-DH-04 — 98’ Diesel houseboat. 
Built by Mathis in 1930. Four double state- 
rooms. Fully equipped and in A-1 condition. 


We Have Complete Listings of All Yachts Available 
LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES 


» | ae Architects _ les Engineers 
Yacht Brokers a Marine TRAE 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 





No. 213 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Highly desirable A T.S. Diesel 
y furnished and ready for use. In Florida 








No. 300— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Practically new 61’ twin-screw 
Dives s motor houseboat-cruiser, in with roomy 
cabins, spacious deck saloon and ‘large afterdeck. Florida delivery. 








No. 3157 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 60’ Diesel motor sailer, of staunch 
construction and able sea boat. Attractively priced. Florida delivery. 


YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 




















TARLES W. Bl ne vs G 
. vacuiees YACHT shokend pe 





WESTCHESTER’S 
LEADING 
YACHT BROKERS 


A complete selection of 
cruisers and yachts in 
both power and sail 


No. S-2712 — FOR SALE — One of the 
well-known Casey 36's. Built very recently 
and in fine condition. Excellent auxiliary 
power. Accommodations for five 





% With the Defense Program claiming the lion’s share of boat 
building facilities, it is becoming almost impossible to secure new 
boats for private use. The next best thing is a GOOD USED BOAT. 
Buy it through a reputable broker. It will prove an excellent invest- 
ment, paying big dividends in comfort and complete relaxation. 


No. 4640 — FOR SALE — 
A fine Matthews 46’ sedan, 
built in 1940. Twin Chrys- 
ler Royal Eights for power. 
Excellent accommodations 
for owner's party and crew. 
Electric toilet. Shower bath. 
Waeter pressure system. 
Steadying sail. Dinghy. Ideal 
> for combination fishing and 
— cruising. Located on Great 
Lakes. 
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Miami, Florida 
YACHT BROKER 


New 46’ Sea- 
going Auxili- 
ary Double 
Gaff-Headed 
Topsail 
Schooner. 
She has a 78 
h.p. Chrysler 
engine that 
gives a spee 
of 8 m.p.h 
She is very 
strongly built 
of beautifully 
matched local 
wood-—a 
delight to the 
+ ters: most exacting 
connoisseur. 
FOR SOUTHERN CHARTER Tosh dil: of 
course. She has a comfortable cockpit and all her equipment 
— sails, etc. — is absolutely new. Below, there is a pleasant 
stateroom, a spacious main cabin, and a nice dinette. She 
sleeps six in the owner's party and can accommodate eight for 
short trips. Her crew of three is excellent. The captain, who is 
a very amiable, thoroughly capable master, took her all 
around the West Indies last winter. He has a cook who is a 
marvel — prepares the most delicious meals you've ever 
tasted! And the mate knows his a? If “ye _ to sail, 
charter this schooner and you will always you did. 
Arrangements can be made through H. Marhall Oliver. 





FOR SOUTHERN CHARTER 


Unusual 50’ Gordon Olympic Deep Sea Cruiser, diesel 
powered. She has two staterooms, sleeping six in the owner's 
party. Practical as well as attractive comfort has been incor- 
porated into her design. Some of her unusual features are: 
6’ 8” headroom, making her extraordinarily airy; three 
spacious wardrobe closets, the largest of which is actually four 
feet square; an electric refi erator, two fish chairs, a ship-to- 
shore telephone, and an ‘fficient crew of three. Extremely 
low operating cost: only 28¢ an hour for fuel! She has just 
returned from a successful run to South America and the 
charterer was delighted with her dryness and steadiness in 
offshore cruising. And, to top everything, if the charterer 
desires it the yacht will meet him at Norfolk, Va., or any 
FP’ south thereof. More information can be had from 


. Marshall Oliver. 











nome H. MARSHALL OLIVER  exns2us 


Cable: Olivership 
SHIP BROKER 


THE MIAMI HEADQUARTERS FOR SALE AND CHARTER THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 





FOR SOUTHERN CHARTER 
45’ FAST DAWN CRUISER with two Sterling ey s,sivins 


her a cruising speed of 15 miles, a top speed of 18. She has 
two cheerful double staterooms, ‘each with toilet. There is an 
open cockpit aft from where you can fish if you want to. Her 
crews’ quarters are forward, and there is a Shipmate gas stove 
in the galley. A Lux fire extinguishing system has been 
installed, in addition to hand extinguishers. Also, she has a 
fine, built-in radio. Last summer in the North the owner lived 
aboard her and took several refreshing cruises. From time to 
time he has added little gadgets for increasing comfort and 
convenience. His efficient captain from Down East has just 
brought her to Miami but due to pressure of business the 
owner regrets he will not be able to use her excepting during 
February 1942, so that she is yours for December, January or 
March — or all three months, if you wish. H. Marshall 
Oliver is waiting to hear from you. 








FOR SOUTHERN CHARTER 


Attractive 46’ Custom Built Cruiser. Her heavy duty Lathrop 
engine, which is in perfect condition, keeps her purring along 
at an honest steady 10 knots. The yacht itself is in excellent 
shape. She has two large, comfortable, airy double state- 
rooms aft with a connecting shower and toilet, and aft of the 
staterooms is an open cockpit suitable for fis'\ing. One par- 
ticularly nice feature of the layout is that the crews’ quarters 
for two and the galley are separated from the owner's party 
by a capacious enclosed bridge deck, affording pleasant 
privacy. There is a 32-volt electric system with several 110- 
volt outlets, so that if you have an electric razor, for example, 
you will be able to use it. Also, there is an electric light at 
the head of each berth, so convenient for reading at night. 
The charter rate on this nice yacht is extraordinarily low and 
she is very economical to run. Communicate with H. Marshall 


Oliver for details. 


COMPLETE LISTING OF AVAILABLE HOUSEBOATS AND CRUISERS OF ALL SIZES 
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Telephone: Plaza 8-1065-6-7 


JOHN H. WELLS, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue = New York City 





100’ Diesel yacht ‘““KYMA” for charter. Two 
double and four single staterooms; four 
adjoining baths. Large combination dining 
and living salon in deckhouse forward. 
Ample deck space with wicker furniture for 
lounging. Crew’s launch and 30 m.p.h. 
tender. Boat completely overhauled recently 
and in A-1 condition. For further informa- 


tion apply JOHN H. WELLS, INC. 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER 
IN FLORIDA 


No. 41-D-22 — 40’ Steel Diesel sport 
fisherman, sleeps six, enclosed deckhouse. 
Built 1940. Power Gray Diesel 165 h.p. 
Speed 14 m.p.h. Condition 100% A-l. 
Price reasonable. 


No. 52-D-24 — 52’ Flying Bridge Dawn, 
1936. Sleeps six to seven. Two Superior 
Diesels. Completely equipped, and every- 
thing in excellent condition. 


No. 57-G-10 — 57’ Twin-screw flying 
bridge, Grebe built, 1938.’Two double state- 
rooms, deckhouse, large aft cockpit, direc- 
tion finder, telephone, etc. Price reasonable 
for boat in condition equal to new. 


No. 65-GH-03 — 65’ 20th Century built 
houseboat. Two double and one single state- 
rooms. Large deckhouse and deck space. 


No. 98-DH-04 — 98’ Diesel houseboat. 
Built by Mathis in 1930. Four double state- 
rooms. Fully equipped and in A-1 condition. 





We Have Complete Listings of All Yachts Available 
LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES 


Flaval Mechileche _ Pilavine Engineers 
Yacht Brokers _ Marine Sectinsiiiate 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 





No. 213— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Highly desirabl: 98’ T.S. Diesel 
Povels A, handsomely furnished and BGA vende bor vane. tx Flown. 





No. 300-—- FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Practically new 61’ twin-screw 
an onl motor houseboat-cruiser, economical in pr dlc hg = roomy 
bins, spacious deck saloon and \lasan afverdathe, Florida deliv 





No. 3157 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 60’ Diesel motor sailer, of staunch 
construction and able sea boat. Attractively priced. Florida delivery. 


YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 

















RES W. BELEN & CO 
r; YACHT aml MARING tkualncs 


ng Square Building 271 North Ave. New Rochelle, N.Y 


ave eet ay "Lt. 
aie AE OE SFR 1%? ot 





WESTCHESTER’S 
LEADING 
YACHT BROKERS 


A complete selection of 
cruisers and yachts in 
both power and sail 


No. $-2712-— FOR SALE — One of the 
well-known Casey 36’s. Built very recently 
and in fine condition. Excellent auxiliary 
power. Accommodations for five. 





% With the Defense Program claiming the lion’s share of boat 
building facilities, it is becoming almost impossible to secure new 
boats for private use. The next best thing is a GOOD USED BOAT. 
Buy it through a reputable broker. It will prove an excellent invest- 
ment, paying big dividends in comfort and complete relaxation. 


No. 4640 — FOR SALE — 
A fine Matthews 46’ sedan, 
built in 1940. Twin Chrys- 
ler Royal Eights for power. 
Excellent accommodations 
for owner’s party and crew. 
Electric toilet. Shower bath. 
Water pressure system. 
»  Steadying sail. Dinghy. Ideal 
_) for combination fishing and 
' cruising. Located on Great 
Lakes. 
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Miami, Florida 
YACHT BROKER 


New 46’ Sea- 
going Auxili- 
ary Double 
Gaff-Headed 
Topsail 

chooner. 
She has a 78 
h.p. Chrysler 
engine that 
gives a speed 
of 8 m.p.h. 
She is very 


of beautifully 
matched local 
wood-—a 
delight to the 
most exacting 
connoisseur. 
FOR SOUTHERN CHARTER _{.,\. dacls: of 
course. She has a comfortable cockpit and all her equipment 
— sails, etc. — is absolutely new. Beton there is a pleasant 
stateroom, a spacious main cabin, and a nice dinette. She 
sleeps six in the owner's party and can accommodate eight for 
short trips. Her crew of three is excellent. The captain, who is 
a very amiable, thoroughly capable master, took her all 
around the West Indies last winter. He has a cook who is a 
marvel — prepares the most delicious meals you've ever 
tasted! And the mate knows his fishing. If you love to sail, 
charter this schooner and you will always be glad you did. 
Arrangements can be made through H. Marshall Oliver. 








FOR SOUTHERN CHARTER 


Unusual 50’ Gordon Olympic Deep Sea Cruiser, diesel 
powered. She has two staterooms, sleeping six in the owner's 
party. Practical as well as attractive comfort has been incor- 
porated into her design. Some of her unusual features are: 
6’ 8” headroom, making her extraordinarily airy; three 
spacious wardrobe closets, the largest of which is actually four 
feet square; an electric refrigerator, two fish chairs, a ship-to- 
shore telephone, and an aliiciant crew of three. Extremely 
low operating cost: only 28¢ an hour for fuel! She has just 
returned from a successful run to South America and the 
charterer was delighted with her dryness and steadiness in 
offshore cruising. And, to top everything, if the charterer 
desires it the yacht will meet him at Norfolk, Va., or any 
ort south thereof. More information can be had from 


. Marshall Oliver. 





strongly built © 





wowne HH. MARSHALL OLIVER 2-0: 


Cable: Olivership 
SHIP BROKER 


THE MIAMI HEADQUARTERS FOR SALE AND CHARTER THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 





FOR SOUTHERN CHARTER 
45’ FAST DAWN CRUISER with two Sterlin mi lf 


her a cruising speed of 15 miles, a top speed of 18. She has 
two cheerful double staterooms, each with toilet. There is an 
open cockpit aft from where you can fish if you want to. Her 
crews’ quarters are forward, and there is a Shipmate gas stove 
in the galley. A Lux fire extinguishing system has been 
installed, in addition to hand extinguishers. Also, she has a 
fine, built-in radio. Last summer in the North the owner lived 
aboard her and took several refreshing cruises. From time to 
time he has added little gadgets for increasing comfort and 
convenience. His efficient captain from Down East has just 
brought her to Miami but due to pressure of business the 
owner regrets he will not be able to use her excepting during 
February 1942, so that she is yours for December, January or 


- March — or all three months, if you wish. H. Marshall 


Oliver is waiting to hear from you. 





FOR SOUTHERN CHARTER 


Attractive 46’ Custom Built Cruiser. Her heavy duty Lathrop 
engine, which is in perfect condition, keeps her purring along 
at an honest steady 10 knots. The yacht itself is in excellent 
shape. She|\has two large, comfortable, airy double state- 
rooms aft with a connecting shower and toilet, and aft of the 
staterooms is an open cockpit suitable for fishing. One par- 
ticularly nice feature of the layout is that the crews’ quarters 
for two and the galley are separated from the owner's party 
by a capacious enclosed bridge deck, affording pleasant 
privacy. There is a 32-volt electric system with several 110- 
volt outlets, so that if you have an electric razor, for example, 
you will be able to use it. Also, there is an electric light at 
the head of each berth, so convenient for reading at night. 
The charter rate on this nice yacht is extraordinarily low and 
she is very economical to run. Communicate with H. Marshall 
Oliver for details. 


COMPLETE LISTING OF AVAILABLE HOUSEBOATS AND CRUISERS OF ALL SIZES 
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O. 7309-Y—FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 
Unusually attractive twin-screw Diesel yacht of 
recent build. Further particulars upon request. 





O. 6438-Y — FOR SALE OR’ CHARTER — 83’ 
ocean‘going 
schooner. Exceptionally well built and equipped, - 
accommodations and cruising radius. Bargain. In 


o.a. auxiliary Diesel powe 


commission Florida. 


O. 7251-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — One of the best 
of the motor sailers, 63’ o.a. Unusually fast under sail. In 
excellent condition. Attractively priced. 


Cone NE RAR AL SARI ACN nn 


YACHTING 





N diese! 7976-Y — FOR CHARTER — Twin-screw 
powered houseboat. Has been maintained 
in sineent Sooaition. Inspectable in New York. 





O. 6093-Y— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 

60’ o.a. able ocean racing and cruising auxiliary 

yawi. Exceptionally well built of composite construc- 

tion. In excellent condition; complete equipment; 
reasonably priced. In commission Florida. 














WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


114 COLLEGE STREET 


Telephone 344 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 





No. 3294—- One of the popular 41’ Cru- 
sailers. Accommodations for six and one 
crew. Lycoming motor. Ratsey sails. Stand- 
ard shelter added since photo. Fair price. 
Located Great Lakes. Sister boat available 
on Coast. 


No. 1427 — Attractive Crocker cutter, 23’ x 
21’ x8’ 2” x3’ 9. Built 1932, Accommodates 
two. New sails and Universal motor 1941. 
Price $1200. 

No. 2991 — Rhodes sloop, 30’ x 22’ x 8’ 6” 
x 4 8”. Built 1935. Accommodates three. 
oy, motor, Wilson sails. A real buy at 


No. 3166 — Hand motor sailer, 35’ x 34’ x 
11’ 4” x 4’ 2”, accommodates 4—5. Chrysler 
6-60 reduction gear motor new 1940. Bargain 
price. 


No. 3773 — Elcoette 30’ all purpose cruiser. 
Built 1939. Has accommodations for two, 
galley, lavatory, and large cockpit. Chrysler 
6-74 motor. Reasonably priced. 
No. 3785 — 1941 Owens Sedan cruiser, 30’ 6” 
x 10° 5” x 2’ 4”, Accommodates four. Chrys- 
ler Crown 110 h.p. motor. Attractive price. 
No, 3791 — Sedan cruiser by Wheeler, 39’ 
x 11° 4” x 3’ 2”, built 1937. Twin Chrysler 
75" s. Accommodates six. Fair price. 
No, 3564 — Warner Marconi cutter, 37’ 1” 
x 27’ 4" x 10’ 1” x 6’ 0”. Built 1939. Accom- 


E 





No. 3546 — Sparkman & Stephens Islander, 


30’ x 23’ x 8’ 4” x 4’ 9", Gray motor. Accom- 
modates Shree below, one in cockpit. Well 
equipped and kept. Full details on request. 


modates five. Gray motor, lead keel, hollow 
Spar, teak trim. Well built and kept. Excel- 
lent buy. 

No. 3761 — Casey Marconi ketch. 36’ x 28’ 
x 10’ x 5’. Built 1936. Accommodates six. 
Lycoming motor. Located Chesapeake. Fair 
price, 

No. 3649— For sale on Pacific Cape. 
Warner yawl, 34’ 7” x 27’ 3” x 11’ 0” 
5’ 7”. Built 1940, Actommotaten six. a 
4-52 oo Teak decks. Attractive buy. 


No — Marconi schooner, 50’ x 39’ x 
13’ “ ; 7’ 6”. Plain rugged boat. Aiscoe: 
modates seven. Lathrop motor. Offered for 
sale at the low price of $4000 

No. 3796 — Geiger design modern do ye 
cabin power cruiser, 42’ x 11’ 8” x 3’ 2 
Built 1938. Everdur fastened. Two Kermath 
95 h.p. motors, new 1941. Speed 14. Two 
double staterooms and berth for one crew. 
Very reasonably priced. 














C. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, INC. 


Yacht Brokers 


Marine Insurance 


SHOW ROOMS: 
Hampton, Virginia 


OFFICE: Deal Building 
Newport News, Virginia 





32-Foot Banfield Cruiser. 32’ Banfield Sea Skiff, new 8-cylinder 
Kermath reduction gear motor, just installed. A fine cruiser for any 
man, specially fine for deep sea fishing. Price low. 
@  ) & 
A fine proposition in our Twin Rebuilt 175 H.P. Hall-Scotts! 








70-Foot Twin Diesel Grebe Yacht, beautifully kept and in fine con- 
dition, ready for a cruise anywhere, price exceedingly attractive. 
@ € e 
100 H.P. Rebuilt Hall-Scott with reduction gear. 
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care. YACHT SALES & SERVICE, inc. 2°" 


Marine Insurance 1528 WALNUT STREET = PHILADELPHIA ee CABLE ae 
FRANK B. HARRIS FREDERICK C. GEIGER, A.I.N.A. HENRY H. HORROCKS, Jr. | YACHTSALE 








A Few of the Boats for Charter in Florida 


1—No, 1627—43’ shoal draft auxiliary schooner, Alden design 
2—No. 1780—45’ Hand designed auxiliary schooner 
3—No. 1778—50’ Alden auxiliary topsail schooner 
4—No. 1725—54’ motor sailer designed by Sparkman & Stephens 
5—No. 887—53’ Elco Diesel cruiser— 1939 
6—No. 1203—56’ Elco twin-screw cruiser 
7—No. 876—66’ twin-screw diesel yacht 
8—No. 741—70’ Diesel houseboat, accommodates six 
9—No. 738—76’ Mathis Diesel houseboat— 1939 
10—No. 740—93’ Mathis twin-screw diesel houseboat 


Many others—smaller and larger—than list given above. 





No. 1626 — FOR SALE — 70’ Alden designed fast 
auxiliary schooner built in 1931. Accommodations 
for six and crew. One of the most complete auxili- 
aries may pron pene condition cnapesnoet. 
Sails by Ratse ‘or furt a i ticulars 

cate with Nae aae SALES & ERVICE, tae, 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





No, 1760 — FOR SALE — 72’ x 50’ x 14’ 6” x 9. Herreshoff 
ee and built auxiliary schooner. a gg Ry ey pred 


tions for six and crew of four. Very complete. Sail: by Fe 
For further perce communicate with YAC SHT Ee & 


SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. 1786—FOR SALE — Attractive 
shoal draft auxiliary keel and centerboard 
sloop, built in 1934. Accommodations for 
four. Completely equipped. Kelvin & 
White spherical compass and binnacle. 
Barometer, Chelsea 8-day clock, radio, 
: hollow spars, Ratsey working and light 

sails. Lead keel and double planked ma- 
No. 1237— FOR SALE — 38’ Matthews sedan cruiser, powered with hogany hull with teak decks. Very attrac- No. 2010— FOR SALE — Attractive 42’ twin-screw Geiger designed 
Kermath reduction gear motors. Splendid accommodations for four or five. __ tive otering. For further. particalers. com- cruiser, built in 1938, with Kermath reduction gear motors, new 1941. 





any extras including Lux fire system. Boat in beautiful condition. For municate with YACH LES & SERV- Splendid accommodations for four in owner’s party. and one crew. Many 
wee é@articulars, communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., ICE, Inc., 1528 Wainat Street, Phila- extras incl nine m. For further particulars, communicate with 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. delphia, Pa. YVACHT SALES & ee RVICE TL Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR SALE 


So £ 


A Diesel Auxiliary Top- 
sail Schooner based on 
the Baltimore Clippers. 
Now on California Coast. 
70’ 5” x 59’ 4” x 18’ 3” 
x 9’, 


ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








Write for Particulars 


W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 


IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 











For 
SOUTHERN 
CHARTER 


No. 7609 


Shallow draft auxili- 
ary yawl. Designed 
and built by Herre- 
shoff in 1932. Dimen- 
sions: 54’ 6’ 0.a., 41’ 
w.l., 14’ 6”’ beam, 4’ 
draft. Has Chrysler 
65 h.p. engine which drives her at 8 m.p.h. Owner’s accommodations 
include one double stateroom, two double berths in main cabin, one 
passageway berth. Three toilets, one shower bath. Very large cockpit. 
An ideal boat for cruising in the West Indies. Apply 


LINTON RIGG, Yacht Broker, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 





No. 1337—Smart and able 43’ o.a. 
schooner sleeps six. Extensively recondi- 
tioned both in regards to hull and equip- 
ment since being built. Now has double 
head rig. Attractively priced. 


No. 4987 (top left) — Keel cruising cutter, 
built 1938. One of the ablest and most 
popular models developed in New Ens- 
land. Only 30’ 0.4. yet sleeps four comfort- 
ably with double stateroom. 





No. 5117 (left)— One of the few small 
Diesel motor sailers available. 49’ 6” 0.2. 
Built 1937. Electric windlass, automatic 
steerer, finest equipment. Sleeps six, with 
double stateroom. Deck shower bath. Excel- 
lent sail inventory and much extra equipment. 


























YACHTING 








TELEPHONE: 





of Daniel Mathews, 44 Columbus 














Hotel Arcade. Tel. 2-2247 HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


Represented, DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 | ¢ | r LOW  CROGIE, NEW YORK 


Our Miami, Fla., Office in Charge INCORPORATED CHARTERS ARRANGED 





SOUTHERN WATERS 
EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 




















& ny 


Boats For Sale 


No. 1107. 30’ a c f double cabin 
in good condition. Completely 


and interior renewed this spring. 


Also, if you are looking for a real 
cheap cruiser, with lots of work 


are available. 


FREDERICK W. SCHNUR 


Pleasure Craft 
21 Murray Street New York City 


West of City Hall — Open Evenings 


Telephone — Worth 2-4680 205 EAST 42ND STREET 
ee, 








ries more advertising by far from yacht brokers 
than any other boating publication. For 
rates and information write any 
to be done, we have several which yacht broker, or direct to 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


@ Navigation Instruction 
Home Study — Classes — Tutoring 


IF Ufour BOAT IS COAST PILOTING — 


CELESTIAL COURSES 


AIRPORT SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION 














44 William St., Orange, N. J. OR 5-3028 
overhauled this spring. 1941 ; ] S L 
Gray 6-91 motor, new upholstery or arter OR or ate 














ol 
and she is not listed with the various yacht brokers, make of marine motor You need when a 
rae pga og pes nn we urge that you send her description and particu- motors. We have a big stock to choose from. 
$1000 worth of extras including lars to several of them. One of them may have a <aWareen Merent Huw Yorn Oey 
Kelvin-White spherical compass, client looking for a boat just like yours. If your or Orkinedh, Hossain 
a ccm gupeler pees boat is already listed and you have not yet been 
bargain at $3200 able to make suitable arrangements for her sale or * * YACHT SAILS x x 
charter, you can arrange for your own advertise- EGYPTIAN SAILCLOTH mainsails and jibs for 
“ Star, Atlantic and larger class boats. Also jibs, 
No. 54. 35’ Welded steel Mar- ment in YACHTING. There are no better prospects jib topsails and quadrilaterals from yachts 
° ° ENTERPRISE and RANGER. Satisfaction or 
coni cutter. Accommodations for for her than among the many thousands of other money refunded. : 
3 rere © mh ge readers of YACHTING — a fact best exemplified by Sh0 West thie temas Maw Youk Gity 
J. Murray Watts, new in 1939. records which show that YACHTING regularly car- Tol. CHeben 3-6453 
Price asked $4500 















UNITED 
_ STATES 
SAVINGS 






+ NEW YORK, N. Y. 























FOR SALE--No. 6264 


Fast and handsome auxiliary 













cutter of recent design. Di- 
mensions: L.O.A. 37’ 9”; 
Beam 9’ 10’; Draft 5’ 10”. 
Sleeps four comfortably in 
two cabins with galley and 
enclosed W. C. aft. Fully 
found. Located on Great 
Lakes. For further particulars 


write or wire: 


LINTON RIGG, Yacht Broker, 205 East 42nd St., N.Y. C. 




















LUXURIOUS HOUSEBOAT—150’ x 28’. No power. Twelve bedrooms (double beds). Four bath- 
rooms, social hall, dining saloon, plus breakfast room. Club room. Roof garden with 14’x 54’ hard- 
wood dance floor. New awning. Modern galley. Hot and cold water throughout. Delco and Kohler 
light plants. 54 H.D. Edison batteries. Automatic water heater and pumps. Water storage 8,000 
gallons. Philgas system. This boat is completely furnished and will compare with any $100,000 
home in Florida. Sacrifice to quick buyer. 


Communicate Wm. Rennie, Box 3425, Miami, Florida 
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CHARTER anp SALE 


MAYFLOWER 
(Illustrated) 


95’ x 1 Power Yacht 
Also 


BLACK HAWK 

63’ x 48’ Aux. Schooner 
GALLANT : 

65’ x 48’ Aux. Schooner 
SARACEN 

50’ x 32’ Aux. Yawl 


A well kept up boat is just as important to your enjoyment when 
you charter as when you purchase. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR: 


HOWARD REED .- 





MAINE 














OR SALE — No. 3845 — Twin-screw Cruiser built 1938 and as good 
as new. Dimensions: 42’ 0.a., 11’ 8’’ beam, 3’ 4”’ draft. Hard pine plank- 
ing, Everdur fastened. Splendid accommodations include two double state- 
rooms, large roomy deck house, berth for man forward, three toilets. Two 
Kermath engines give speed of 15 m.p.h. Located New York. Price $7500. 


LINTON RIGG, Yacht Broker, 205 East 42nd St., New York 











MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, INC. 


Naval Architects 


% W. E. ABRAMS SHIPYARD 
HALESITE, HUNTINGTON, L. I., PHONE HUNTINGTON 594 














FOR SALE, CHARTER or TRADE for Florida 
property is this very handy, roomy and sea- 
worthy schooner, 48’ 0.a., 12’ beam, 6’ draft. 


4.22 Gray 2-1 reduction gear. Electric lights. * 


Sleeps five. Will accept any reasonable offer. 
Boat is in Florida waters. Carl Tonnesen, care 
of Lake Carriers Assn., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

















FOR SALE 


Matthews Sedan Cruiser, 1939. In perfect 
condition. Two 100 h.p. Kermaths with reduc- 
tion gears. Lux system in engine compartment, 
copper pans beneath motors; extra large 
G. E. generator and battery for lights; Lawley 
“Pram” dinghy; venetian blinds; everything 
complete including dishes and silver. Price 
$7500. Not a sacrifice but a bargain for a 
new-boat buyer from a “fussy” owner. 
Inspect at Wiley’s, Oxford, Maryland or com- 
municate with owner, Dr. H. A. Taggart, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


——EEEEEe 

















WANTED 


Cruising Houseboat—50 to 60 feet. Must 
be in Al condition. Send photo and plans. 
Photos will be returned. Prefer boat in Florida 
waters, FOR CASH. ANDREW D. BERKEY, 
589 East lilinois Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











38’ Cutter com- 
pletely rebuilt 
1939. Four large 
bunks—full headroom. Gray 4-40 motor. 
Lead keel, hollow spar. A very roomy, com- 
fortable boat. Can be bought for the price of 
a small one. Franklin G. Post & Son, Inc., 
Mystic, Conn, 








= WANTED — 


A Manchester 17 12 Footer 


Only a thoroughly sound, well-kept boat will 
be considered. Would prefer marconi rig but 
will consider gaff-rig for conversion, if hull is 
extra good and price moderate. State price 
of your boat, location, age, builder, construc- 
tion, racing-record, and sail inventory (if 
marconi rigged). Please save your time and 
mine by giving a true picture of boat's con- 
dition as purchase will be made only after 
rigid survey. The right boat will bring the 
right price. 


Address Box Number 1200, 
care of Yachting, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


H. H. Harris Airphoto 























Do It Right Now! 


If you buy YACHTING from a newsdealer, we suggest 
that you subscribe at this time to protect yourself against 
the possible curtailment, through paper priorities or in- 
creased paper costs, of the number of copies available for 
newsstand distribution. Use this convenient coupon or 
the order envelope elsewhere in this issue. 


Yachting 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription. Enclosed is my remittance cover- 
ing term checked below. 


Print Name 


(] 1 Year, $4.00 (]'2 Years, $7.00 [] 3 Years, $10.00 


(50c a copy at newsstands) 





Canadian: 50c a Year Additional Foreign: $1.00 a Year Additional 
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VY AA 60 foot quarantine vessel designed by P. W. Clark, Senior N. A. of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. Built by Spedden Shipbuilding 
& e Company of Baltimore and powered with two 150 H. P. SUPERIOR Diesel 


engines with 2:1 reduction gear. 






DIESEL 


r 
MARINE 
ENGINES 
WHEN the Government designs a boat for The B. W. BROWN’S remarkable perform- 


a specific purpose it is not bound by any __ ance furnishes tangible proof of the fulfill- 
restrictions as to materials or equipment. It ment of this objective. With her two eight- 
has a free hand to select the best of every- _— cylinder 150 H.P. SUPERIOR Diesels driving 
thing. 36" x 20” Columbian propellers through 2:1 

When the SUPERIOR Diesel was designed _ reduction gears at 900 r.p.m., this all welded 


the only restriction stipulated was that it | wrought iron V-bottom sixty footer does 12 
must be worthy of its name— SUPERIOR. knots comfortably. 


Se peecmnan 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY... surcrior ENGINE DIVISION 


stn ge Reco ares Springfield, Ohio; Philadelphia, Penna.; New York, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Suckbdeeitie, Fla.; Houston, Texas; St. eo, Mo.; Fort Worth, Texas; . 
» Tulsa, arate a PT ASTORISS: Seiaghens, — Frebeprenetcoes Penna. 








PSs sis : ; ee 

















George Yater 
Where the season has no end. Lights gleam along the New River at Fort Lauderdale, Florida 








YACHTING + ™e 
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eign subscription, $5.00; Canadian subscription, $4.50. hg of address must reach the Circu 
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YACHTING 


YACHT Crus NEWs AND COMMENT 


The High Point Trophies 


> Fred Jacoby, Jr., of North Bergen, N. J., 
has- won the George H. Townsend Medal 
(the American High Point Trophy) for the 
fifth time since 1935. With it, he holds the 
high point scoring championship of the 
United States, according to au announcement 
by George W. Sutton, Jr., in charge of scoring 
tabulations for the National Outboard Rac- 
ing Commission. 

Jacoby, the country’s leading professional 
outboard driver, scored 18,692 points, leading 
Paul Wearly, of Muncie, Ind., whose total 
was 15,381. Victor Scott, of Forest Hills, 
N. Y., was third with 13,073. All three of 
these leaders are professionals. Frank J. 
Desmond, of Short Hills, N. J., ranked fourth 
with 12,099 points and was the only amateur 
in the first six. 

Don Whitfield, of Upper Montclair, N. J., 
amateur who raced solely in the Midget 
Class, captured both the Charles E. Roches- 
ter Trophy for the greatest number of points 
won in any two classes and the Stanley W. 
Ferguson Diamond Medal for the best aver- 
age performance among the country’s 2000 
outboard drivers. In the latter contest, Whit- 
field won 17 firsts and one second in 18 races, 
scoring 98.6 per cent. He won the Ferguson 
Medal last year and was runner up in the 
struggle for the Rochester Trophy. 

Frank Desmond, 1940 winner of the 
Rochester Trophy, was ineligible this year 
but he gathered enough points to win the 
Col. E. H. R. Green Trophy for the highest 
amateur score made in regattas sanctioned by 
the A.P.B.A. and the privilege of carrying 
the “U.S. — 1” on his boat. 


Y.R.A. of L. I. S. 


p> Arthur W. Page, of the Cold Spring Har- 
bor Beach Club and owner and skipper of the 
N.Y.Y.C. “32” Rampage, was elected presi- 
dent of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound at the annual fall meet- 
ing of the organization, held at the New York 
Yacht Club on October 30th. He succeeds 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., of Noroton, Conn. 
Egbert Moxham, of the Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Club, was chosen vice president; Cor- 
nelius Shields, of Larchmont, was elected 
treasurer and Joseph F. Watkins, of Pequot, 
secretary. Members elected to the executive 
committee were: Clinton H. Crane, Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Yacht Club, William L. 
Crow, American Yacht Club, W. M. Dicker- 
son, Seawanhaka, and W. H. Wheeler, Jr. 


Star Class Officers 


> The International Star Class Y.R.A. held 
its third world-wide election of officers by di- 
rect mail vote last month and the following 
were chosen for the year 1942! President, 
George W. Elder; 1st vice president, Adrian 
Iselin, II; 2nd vice president, C. Stanley 
Ogilvy ; 3rd vice president, Glenn Waterhouse; 
international secretary, Sampson Smith; treas- 
urer, Harold C. Halsted. The many foreign 
fleets which are in the zone of hostilities 
were, of course, unable to take part in the 
elections so that, in the 9th, 10th, 11th, 13th 
and 14th districts, the incumbents were con- 
sidered reélected. 





CALENDAR 


1941 


December 27-28 — Annual Christmas Regatta, Newport 
Harbor, California, 1949 


Jan 24-31 — Sg rg pref Star Class Races. Bacardi 
Trophy, January 24 toe See be Peorey of Cuba, 26, 29 
and 30;, fon tem, Un United ee tes vs Cuba, January 31. 

F — Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy Race, Biscayne 

aE iG, aes 
pigrot « Hed 16 — Miami-Nassau Ocean Race, Miami Y.C. 
Fesconey 13 0 or i a Governor’s Cup Race, Nassau Y.c., 


assau, B.W.I. 
ny 13-15 — Midwinter regatta, Comet Class, Don 
ag eg wn de fe Sen Juan and San Juan Blue 


P. R. 
February i ra Annual on Dinghy Regatta, Bis- 
Marsh he? — Moon Boat and Sportsmen's Show, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadel e: mma Pa. 
March 7 — St. Petersb ae bana Race, St. Petersburg, 
Habana and Miramar Y.C., St. Petersburg, Fila. 
March 13 — Habana-Key West Race, Habana and Key 
West Y.C., Habana ey, iba. 


April 4-12 — Boat and Sports Show, Coliseum, Chicago. 














British Yachtsman on Motor 
Ambulance Lecture Tour 


> Those of the yachting fraternity who are 
anxious to enlist their clubs and other yacht- 
ing organizations in war relief work will be 
interested in a motor ambulance lecture tour 
which is being made by Ernest Schofield, of 
London, on behalf of the British American 
Ambulance Corps. His itinerary includes 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk, 
Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Daytona Beach, Palm Beach, Miami, 
Tampa, Pensacola, New Orleans, Galveston, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. Schofield, who is the organizer of the 
Youth Movement in Great Britain, is an 
experienced yachtsman. He was owner of the 
racing cutter Wensum and, later, the motor 
yacht Leonora Minnie, which he navigated 
himself around Spain and into most of the 
European waters. Bombed out of his home in 
Britain, ex-officer of the last war and one of 
the first to join the Home Guard in this, he 
has traveled widely and his lecture, ‘Things 
That Now Happen in Britain,” should be 
most interesting. Mr. Schofield will gladly 
speak at any yacht club en foute without fee. 
His address is 45 West 35th Street, New York. 


Officers for the Coming Year 


> At the annual meeting of the Yacht Archi- 
tects and Brokers Association, held in New 
York on October 27th, the following officers 
were elected: President, Edgar Offer, of 
Tams, Inc.; vice president, James D. Spark- 
man, of Sparkman & Stephens; secretary, 
Robert Heard Hale; treasurer, Henry T. 
Meneely, of John G. Alden. In addition to 
the officers, the following were elected to 
membership on the executive committee: 
John F. Masterson, of Masterson & Schlegel; 
Fred Perry, of Cox & Stevens; and Reuben 
B. Clark, of Philadelphia. 


» The Charlevoix Marine Club chose the 
following officers at its annual election held 
late in October: Commodore, Arthur Wex- 
staff; vice commodore, Harold Miller; rear 
commodore, Al Browe; secretary, Charles A. 
Duerr; treasurer, Harry Ladd. 

A fortnight earlier, the Charlevoix Power 


Squadron (U.S.P.S.) elected W. C. Bellinger, 
A.P., commander; J. H. Bellinger, A.P., 
lieut. commander; P. D. Campbell, Ist lieu- 
tenant; Harry Ladd, secretary and treasurer. 


> The officers who will guide the destinies of 
the Mentor Harbor Yachting Club for the 
ensuing year are: Commodore, Stiles Smith; 
vice commodore, H. P. White; rear commo- 
dore, W. C. Treuhaft; - secretary, W. D. Pres- 
cott; treasurer, D. Schoales. Directors are: 
W. H. Chase, J. E. Johns, J. L. Myers, G. C. 
Rutland, L. M. Sears, H. F. Seymour, Stiles 
Smith, W. C. Treuhaft and H. P. White. 


> At the annual meeting of the Stamford 
Yacht Club, the flag officers were reélected for 
the coming year. They are: Commodore John 
J. Radley, Jr., Vice Commodore Charles 
A. Betts, Jr., and Rear Commodore Malcolm 
R. Pitt, Jr. Directors for three years are: 
Samuel N. Pierson, Willis G. McCullough, 
Raymond E. Hackett, Alphonsus J. Donahue 
and Benton H. Grant. Raymond E. Hackett 
remains as secretary. 


> The Sheboygan Yacht Club elected the 
following officers at its meeting in early Octo- 
ber: Commodore, Magnus T. Brinkman; vice 
commodore, Harvey Anderson; rear com- 
modore, C. E. Broughton; treasurer, Ernest 
Gross; financial secretary, Henry Scheele; 
corresponding secretary, Irwin Bosshardt. 
The board of directors includes: Dr. John A. 
Tasche and Dr. H. P. Anhalt, elected to serve 
for three years; L. C. Schropp and William 
Arndt, two years; J. Sonntag and W. Lieske, 
one year. 


The Chicago Show 


> The annual Chicago National Boat and 
Sports Show will open at the Coliseum — 
Navy Pier not being available this time — on 
April 4th and run until the 12th, inclusive. 
This exhibition has always been most inter- 
esting and has been noted for the diversity of 
its displays and the large attendance. The 
later date for the 1942 Show will be accepta- 
ble to many owners as they seem to get the 
itch to be afloat as soon as the sun gets north. 
As in the past, the Show will be managed by 
Hubbard H. Erickson. 


Yacht Basin at Palm Beach 


> The newly completed Palm Beach Yacht 
Basin, on Lake Worth, has accommodations 
for eighty yachts. There is a depth of eight 
feet at low water. Fresh water, electricity and 
telephones are provided and yachts moored 
there receive the benefits of daily municipal 
service. A large park adjoins the basin and 
provides ample parking facilities. The charges 
are 214 cents per foot length per day. 


Address of Secretary, 110 Class . 


> In the October issue of Yacurine, in 
printing the names of the officers of the Na- 
tional 110 Class Racing Association, we gave 
the address of the secretary, Martin L. 
Cassell, Jr., as 1025 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
The correct address is 1025 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. There is no 1025 La Salle 
Street but there is Room 1025 La Salle Street 
Station, which is the correct address. 
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his Christmas give your- 


self an Elco fora winter holi- 
day, and many wonderful 
vacations to come. Start the 
New Year afloat in Florida 
for relaxation and pleasure. 
No waiting for this superb- 
ly-built, 4-berth Elcoette 32. 
You can have immediate 
delivery and liberal credit 


terms can be arranged. 


See the Elcoette 32 on display at Port 
Elco or write for illustrated catalog. 
kk 
Permanent P oO R Wt E L Cc ra) 113 East 46th Street 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 


Showroom 


{at Park Ave.}N.Y.C. 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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AROUND THE CABIN. LAMP 


Accuracy Pays Dividends 


p> It was a cold winter evening and the gang 
around the cabin stove was swapping yarns. 
The Expert Navigator had just finished tell- 
ing of a three-day cruise in thick fog where 
his landfall on a third class spar buoy was so 
accurate that the boat hit the buoy before he 
saw it. That was a good deal to swallow, but 
they didn’t say anything. Then the Old Hand 
from the Western Pacific spoke up. 

“That was accuracy, all right, but what 
did it get you besides some paint off the bows 
and a swelled head? J’ll tell you a story of ac- 
curate piloting where it really meant some- 
thing. It’s a true story, too, or at least it 
passes for truth out where I come from, which 
is just as good. 


> ‘Years ago, a cutter from the Northeast 
Coast of Papua was approaching Samarai. 
The passengers were mostly returning miners 
and some of them had considerable gold with 
them. The weather had been fine and the 
miners had their gear on deck, where they 
could keep an eye on it. They had to. 
“Suddenly, a vicious squall came down 
from the mountains. Those aboard were too 
intent on celebrating their return to civiliza- 
tion to notice it until it hit, and then that 
cutter took the prettiest knockdown a man 
ever saw. She shook out of it all right, but 
four heavy bags of gold belonging to a man 
named Christy slid overboard in the melee. 
None of the black boys in the crew happened 


of the mission house came over the west end 
of the copra drying shed, he called: ‘Let go!’ 
and added, irreverently, ‘If that range on the 
mission house helps us find that gold, I'll 
have to admit that for once a mission has 
done some good in these islands!’ 

“The diver was soon over and following 
the skipper’s instructions to work up ahead, 
since they had dropped the anchor on the 
ranges. Soon the diver sent up a bag and 
followed it shortly with two more but, though 
he continued the search until exhausted, he 
did not produce the fourth bag of gold. 


> “The first three bags had been found so 
quickly that it seemed a clear case against 
the diver. He was holding out on the fourth 
bag, intending to come back for it later him- 
self. The captain argued and the miner swore 
but all to no avail. The diver maintained 
there was no fourth bag and, if they didn’t 
believe it, they could go down and look for 
themselves. Of course, they didn’t believe 
him but there was nothing they could do 
about it, as they weren’t divers. So they 
prepared to leave. 

“Five black boys started laboring on the 
windlass, two manning the cranks, one tak- 
ing in the slack, one faking away in the chain 
box, while the fifth, most important of all, 
constantly drove the chain sidewise with a 
stick of timber to keep it from running off 
the end of the cylindrical windlass drum. All 
right, laugh if you will, but that is the usual 
type of windlass in use down that way. 








to be divers so there was nothing that could 
be done about it at the moment. 

“The skipper hastily noted such ranges as 
he could to identify the spot and sailed on to 
Samarai, where the loss caused considerable 
excitement. Many bets were made on the 
chances of recovery and some of the “pubs” 
even started pools on how long ‘the search 
would be continued. Discharging his passen- 
gers, the captain returned with Christy and - 
a diver named Leigh to search for the pokes. 


> ‘Under short canvas, the skipper conned 
her around the spot, checking his ranges. 
‘Steady on,’ he called as the second coconut 
tree on the sand spit came open of the island, 
‘Stand by the anchor.’ As the second window 


> ‘The anchor finally broke water and one 
of the black boys leaned over the rail with a 
bight of rope to cat it. He got only half way 
when he straightened up and let out a yell: 
‘Pusa yen-o-o Talbudda!’ 

“Sure enough, there was the missing bag 
of gold caught by its carrying strap on a fluke 
of the anchor which had landed on it and 
driven it down into the mud out of sight of 
the diver. 

“Now that is a case where accuracy paid 
real dividends; the diver earned a good fee, 
the skipper got a bonus and perhaps the mis- 
sion deserved a donation for serving as the 
back range but whether they got it or not I 
wouldn’t know.” 

Rocer §. Strout 


Medical Association 
To Investigate Jeff Davis 


> Up on Narragansett Bay, it has long been 
the habit of the yachting public to look for 
its information in the “Yachting Gossip” 
column of the Providence Sunday Journal. 
The photograph of Jeff Davis at the top of 
the column entices them to read on, in the 
expectation of finding not only the week’s 
news but a liberal assortment of terse com- 
ments about the people addicted to the 
sailing of boats — and sometimes about the 
boats themselves. 

Occasionally, even Jeff gives them a sur- 
prise. In the October 19th issue, for instance, 
included in a list of names of the officers of 
the Rhode Island Yacht Club for 1941-42 
was that of Jeff Davis, who was designated 
as “‘fleet surgeon.” Thinking this statement 
was probably a typographical error, the 
writer checked with the columnist, now 
Fleet Surgeon Jeff Davis. 


1. Jeff now wishes to be known as Dr. 
A. Wilkins Davis; no more of that 
“Hi-Ya, Jeff.” 

2. That he feels well qualified to perform the 
duties of Fleet Surgeon as, in 1889, some 
52 years ago, he passed a first aid course in 
a military organization to which he 
belonged. (Co. H, 1st Infantry, M.V.M.) 

3. Having been closely allied with yacht 


clubs for a great many years, he is firmly . 


of the belief that the majority of ills in- 
curred by yachtsman can be cured by an 
Alka-Seltzer or castor oil and a cold 
shower. 

4. In a few cases where a fleet surgeon has 
been needed, he hasn’t been on the spot. 
This is quite natural, as he can’t be ex- 
pected to sit on the piazza all summer 
waiting for someone to get hurt. When a 
physician has arrived to take care of 
serious cases, the patient always went to 
the hospital. 

5. Dr. A. Wilkins Davis (address Jeff Davis, 
Providence Journal) expects his many 
friends to help him assemble his medical 
supplies and the “ Doctor” suggests: 

Brandy 

Tobacco (to while away the time; 
doctors have long waits sometimes) 

Iodine 

Mercurochrome (no Lysol — Harris 
and Parsons boatyard take notice) 

Epsom salts 

Bandage — wide, suitable for big 
heads 

Ice crusher 

6. He doesn’t expect to get tangled up with 
the Medical Association or the State 
Board for calling himself ‘‘ Doctor.” He 
is going to look professional and say: 
“Call the ambulance — take him to the 
hospital.” BitGe Pump 


(Continued on page 85) 
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READY 
NOW! § 





OW COMES the time of year when a 
N certain number of lucky skippers 
makeready tohead forsouthern waters 
—and the rest of us watch with un- 
concealed envy. 


If you’re one of the lucky ones—or 
if you’re planning a southern cruise 
in the future, here’s another one of 
Gulf’s smart, practical aids to yachts- 
men. 


The 1942 Edition of “Harbors of 


GULF MARINE PRODUCTS 


ARBORS 


a et Soern 


the South”! Here’s the dope it con- 
tains—the kind of information this 
handy book gives you at a glance: 


< Repair facilities, supplies, an- 
chorage reports, local stores, amuse- 
ments—for harbors from Norfolk, 
Va., to Port Isabel, Texas. 


< Plus the special Gulf Marine 
Info-Map covering the inland 
waterway from Chesapeake City 


to Brownsville, Texas. 


The 1942 Edition of ‘‘Harbors ° 
of the South?’_ packed with 

information, concise, convenient! 
Take it on your southern cruise. 


FRE | This is a free Gulf service 
s toevery yachtsmanwhen- 
ever he puts hand to helm—and it’s 
as handy as the many Gulf Marine 
Service Ports you’ll meet on your way. 
Send your request for this book, to- 
gether with your name and address 
to Gulf Oil Corporation, Room 3802, 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. - 
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» According to ‘Harbor Lights,’’ published 
by the Mentor Harbor Yachting Club of 
Mentor, Ohio: 

“The Big Wind of late September blew 
Myer’s blue garden umbrella into the la- 
goon... . It sank and was picked up a 
week later by an unlucky power boat — un- 
lucky because she had to be hauled out be- 
fore said bumbershoot could be extricated 
from her wheel. . . .” 


p> A member of YacuT1N@’s staff was looking 
for a boatbuilder at his yard in Maine and was 
informed by an employee that the gent wasn’t 
TAs ts 
“But if you drive down the road and sight 
him and make commotion enough, maybe 
he’ll heave to and talk to you. . . .” 


>» I’ve been appointed correspondent for 
Yacutine of the Exhibit of Humor at the 
Buffalo Museum of Science. . . . 

Says the Museum, “‘ We have a number of 
Research Associates in Humor spotted about 
the U. S. A. who keep their eyes on current 
publications and whenever they see any item 
which is particularly interesting from a 
museum point of view they clip it and for- 
ward it to us. . . . Some time this winter 
we plan to assemble all of this material 
which we have been saving over the years 
and to devote the great Central Hall of the 
Museum to an Exhibit of Museum Hu- 
Re 

So, my avid readers, how about sending 
me in some archaic bon mots? 


> Lieutenant Commander William K. Van- 
derbilt, U.S.N.R. (retired), presented his 
seagoing yacht Alva to the Navy recently 
after it had been rumored that she was to be 
taken over by the Coast Guard. ... Mr. 
Vanderbilt thrice circled the world in Alva 
and has compiled material for a book to be 
titled ‘Chronicle of the First Cireumnaviga- 
tion of the Globe under the United States 
Naval Reserve Yacht Pennant... . .”’ The 
Commodore (he’s always been known as that 
to his crews) is a crack navigator, and has 
unlimited master’s papers. Through his re- 
searches, he has added materially to: the 
world’s store of information on the denizens 
of the deep. . . . Specimens collected on 
his voyages fill the museum on his estate at 
Northport, Long Island. . . . 


> A couple of high ranking brass hats of the 
United States Army were asked by a yachts- 
man at dinner the other night what they 
thought of the war. . . . They replied that 
only two people in the United States knew 
anything authentic about it: President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. . . . 


> A courageous eighteen-year-old French 
gal reached London a while back after having 
escaped from occupied France to Vichy, 
making her way thence to North Africa 
where she managed to get hold of an open 
boat in which she put to sea, to be picked up 
five days later by an Allied patrol vessel. . . . 

That’s one of those stories. . . . One of 





the many that make you wonder where 
propaganda ends and truth begins... . 
Not that I doubt the veracity of the young 
lady in question but what the censors do to 
news nowadays and what the propaganda 
bureaus of the several belligerents release — 
not to mention what our leading commenta- 
tors gab about — adds up to as distorted a 
picture of what is actually going on as you 
could possibly imagine only if you were 
hitting the pipe... . 


> The Joseph Conrad, currently school ship 
for the training of merchant mariners at the 
new U.S. Maritime Training Academy at St. 
Petersburg, Florida, has been referred to in 
picture captions as a schooner many a time 
but recently a New York newspaper in- 
sulted the not-so-old windjammer by de- 
scribing her as a frigate — putting her in the 
great-great-grandmother category. . . . Be- 
sides implying that she is belligerent. . . . 


> George F. Eaton, of Bangor, Maine, calls 
my attention to a sprightly gag culled from 
a publication known as the ‘‘Stanley World”’ 
and running thus: 

“Lighthouse no good for fog,’’ says Chi- 
nese. “‘ Lighthouse he shine, whistle he blow, 
fog bell he ring — and fog he come in just the 
same... .” 


> The U.S. Power Squadrons have in- 
augurated a nautical class for members of the 
Women’s Voluntary Service Organization so 
the gals will be qualified to serve aboard 
patrol boats or other auxiliary craft in every 
capacity — except, of course, that of cooks. 
... You can’t get the dames into the galley 
because they recognize it as a kitchen the 
minute they smell it... . 


> I recommend for would-be elopers as 
practical, economical and almost certain to 
mitigate parental ire the escape formula 
devised by Daniel and Dorothy Jean May. 
She’s sixteen and her pa and ma, Mrs. W. B. 
Masner, of Little Rock, Arkansas, thought 
she was too young to marry nineteen-year- 
old Dan, a college freshman. 

The unhappy couple thought things over 
and resolved at last that they’d get spliced, 
no matter what the consequences. Surrepti- 
tiously they removed from their respective 
homes clothing, cooking utensils, gear of all 
sorts and provisions, which they secreted 
aboard Dan’s pa’s 18-foot power boat... . 
Then one night they got under way and 
slipped down the Arkansas River, touching 
at Pine Bluff to be married and then con- 
tinuing on their honeymoon... . Which 
cost exactly $16, including $5.60 for the 
license and the Methodist preacher. . . . So 
impressed were their families with the couple’s 
resourcefulness and frugality that they gave 
them their blessing. . . . 


> From the salty Lincoln Colcord comes the 
following bit of news: 

“Saw Sterling Hayden the other day; he 
actually has jumped Hollywood at the peak 
of his success — can’t stand the show. He’s a 


seas eR a 
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great fellow and no mistake. . . . Pick upa 
copy of current “Photoplay” at the news- 
stand for a good article about him. . . .” 

I understand that the cinemoguls were 
trying to cast Sterling in boudoir réles in- 
stead of the nautical parts he’d been prom- 
ised.... No doubt he wanted to quit 
before they pulled something like ‘Hayden 
Kisses Dietrich” on him. . . . 


> In England, what we call a C clamp they 
refer toasaG cramp. ... Yet they say the 
British speak our language! . . . 


> In a boatbuilding piece appearing in 
British “ Motor Boat,” the author speaks of 
the impossibility of getting mahogany and 
the necessity of using elm for hard wood. 
. . . “Incase of doubt where elm may be ob- 
tained,” he says, “the local undertaker 
should be consulted as the bulk of English 
elm is used for coffin boards. . . .” 


> Plowing through the turbulent ebb tide of 
holiday week-end traffic at Grand Central the 
other afternoon, I almost collided with 
Dwight Simpson, that dynamic, lean, tower- 
ing sailor who is always under way at a gait 
that makes you feel there’s a hurricane at his 
back — and inevitably about to embark on, 
or returning from, a shakedown cruise of 


some sort. . . . If you can ever corner him 
for a gam, you'll find him one of the best yarn 
spinners afloat. . . . Set down in the written 


word, some of his reminiscences would make 
fascinating reading. But he never has time, 
of course — or says he hasn’t. . . . 


> Two Maryland couples have contrived to 
find a National Emergency exit; if you know 
what I mean. . . . It took a lot of red tape- 
following for four months but, at long last, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Jackson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Harmon were free to sail for a two- 
year cruise in their 43-foot auxiliary sloop 
Harm-Jack. . . . They expected to sail from 
Ocean City, bound for the West Indies, and 
were then planning to go rolling down to 
Rio. . . . Thence on and on... . 

It sounds ambitious and I wish them luck 
and that the Coast Guard won’t have to 
interfere with their plans. . . 


> The AP recently reported that the George 
Vanderbilts (that wholesome young couple 
who spend so much of their time afloat) had 
recently ‘‘escaped disaster” aboard their 
172-foot schooner Pioneer when they en- 
countered a storm off the Mexican coast en 
route to San Pedro. . . . The only evidence 
of the severity of the storm adduced by the 
AP was that Pioneer’s mainsail was “ripped 
and torn.” ... I’m inclined to hazard a 
guess it would take something more than that 
to threaten her with disaster... . 


> Well, the Ark Royal was admittedly sunk 
at long last... . The Germans had been 
claiming her sinking for so long that it was 


my impression they were confusing her with 
Noah’s Ark... 
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New RICHARDSON 
33 FOOT CRUISER 


Smartly streamlined... absolutely new in its modern design... the trim- 
mest cruiser ever to fly the Richardson pennant. Full details of this com- 
pletely redesigned cruiser will be presented in next month's issue of this 
magazine. Watch for it. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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BLUE SKY AND BRIGHT SUNSHINE 


‘Yacht harbor, San Francisco, with James Michael's celebrated yawl ‘‘Dorade”’ in the foreground 


From a Kodachrome by John Kabel 
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A corvette is a tough, seagoing little ship, built for patrol and escort duty 


HOW CANADA’‘S NAVY LOOKED TO ME 


An Old Destroyer Man’s Impressions of the Dominion’s War at Sea 


By JOHN T. ROWLAND 


HAVE come from Halifax, the focal point of Can- 
ada’s war at sea, where but for the absence 
of wrecked buildings you might believe 
yourself in any port of Britain. From the 
hotel window you see the harbor crowded 
with grim gray-merchantmen and warships 
— and when I say ‘‘crowded”’ it is no mere figure of speech. 
There, through the early morning fog, you will see corvettes 
and destroyers slipping seaward through the gate in the net, 
and after them a long file of cargo ships of every class and 
type. As each one comes into view, you cannot help thinking 
of the precious load she carries and of the devoted men bent 
on getting it there, men toiling in firerooms and bunkers 
with little glory and less pay and with never a chance if she 
is hit, and your thought turns into a silent prayer for her 
safe arrival. ; 
For hours this silent procession files past, out to sea. 
There, if the day be clear, you can see the convoy forming, 
the upper works of fighting ships silhouetted against the sky 
over the horizon just as we used to see them twenty years 
ago, and you feel a strange nostalgic twinge, a sudden yen 
for the ring of steel decks under sea boots and the crisp 
speech of the sea. The years all at once have slid backwards, 








leaving you behind. You feel ashamed to be here ashore, 
numbly hurt that they will not let you put on uniform and 
get out there where you belong. 

Out on the street, the narrow streets of the old provincial 
capital, the illusion of time being telescoped is heightened. 
You rub elbows with seamen of all the Allied peoples, Free 
French, Poles and Greeks (from their speech) as well as 
Britons. You might be in Liverpool in 718. Soldiers, too, 
galore. The gray blue of the Air Force is everywhere and it 
seemed to me that every fourth man had ‘‘U.S.A.”’ woven 
into the insigne on his shoulder. Individuals, as always, have 
anticipated the will of the nation. 

So far as the Navy is concerned, the center of activity is 
in the Dockyard. There the Control Officer has his head- 
quarters and the ships of the escort come to refit and refuel. 
It is one of the nerve centers of the British shipping system. 
As representative of YAcHTING, I was permitted to talk with 
officers and men of the Dockyard and of corvettes, mine 
sweepers and patrol craft, including converted yachts. It 
was a rare treat and the impression I brought away was that 
of a smooth-running machine, competent for its task and 
animated by a cheerful confidence quite devoid of heroics. 
This was true of all ranks. When one reflects that these are 








Communicating with a vessel of the convoy from one of the Canadian destroyers. The ‘“‘blinker tube” 
is used by day as well as night. Below, destroyers of the Royal Canadian Navy steaming in column 


the very men who for two years have been tak- 
ing it on the chin in an uphill fight, it was-an 
extraordinary thing to see. Individually, they 


gave almost the impression of enjoying the war. 
One thing interested me particularly. I was 
there the day after the President’s speech in 
which he told of giving our Navy orders to at- 
tack German war craft on sight. One might have 
expected a note of elation, or at least of relief, 
to have crept into these hard pressed sailors’ 
voices when they spoke of it, since it was to 
them above all that our help would come home 
the closest. But the most they did was to look 
you straight in the eyes as they said it was ‘‘an 
excellent speech.”” What they felt one needed 
to be no mind reader to surmise, but of weari- 
ness they gave no outward sign. 

The corvettes were, I think, the ships that 
interested me most. This is the class of small 
war vessel which the British have built for patrol 
and escort duty. They are fabricated steel 
steamers, in size between a destroyer and a sub- 
chaser, with excellent lines and a fair turn of 
speed. Here was a naval architect’s headache: 
to design a small ship which could keep the sea 
in all weather, carry fuel for an Atlantic crossing 
in addition to the weight of armament and, at 
the same time, deliver a maximum speed well 
in excess of 15 knots! From all accounts, it has 
been accomplished, though the appearance of 
the corvettes is deceptive; looking at them, it is 
far easier to credit the seaworthiness than the 
speed. They are tough little ships in both senses 
of the word and it must take a tough sailorman 
to stay with them on a long passage. Unoffi- 
cially, I learned that it had been found neces- 
sary to revise downward the age limit for service 
on these vessels. Older men, in spite of long 
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experience at sea, cannot stand the continuous buffeting, 
lack of hot food and essential vitamins which a long voyage 
with a slow convoy necessarily involves. They simply crack 
up. This was something of a blow to me, since I had nour- 
ished the secret hope of finding a billet here if the age limit 
for our own Navy continued to keep me on the beach. But, 
after personal inspection, I do not hanker to fight the war in 
the corvettes although I do take my hat off to “them as 
ean.”’ I must confess that those men and officers I saw and 
talked with gave no visible evidence of strain. 

Incidentally, it may interest some of our readers to learn 
that only residents of Canada are eligible for commissions in 
the Canadian Navy and that the requirements as to age and 
physical fitness correspond pretty closely. to our own. The 
Royal Navy (as distinct from the Canadian) did let the bars 
down somewhat to accept Americans a while back but that 
has now practically stopped, perhaps out of deference to our 
own needs, so that no branch of the British ‘service now 
offers asylum to those of us who cannot qualify for our own. 
This, so far as I could ascertain, was the situation at the 
time of my visit. 

The function of the converted yachts and their service- 





Upper right, a multiple machine gun, its crew ready to repel an attack from the air 
by bombers. Above, a torpedo leaving its tube. Below, a ‘‘pom pom” in action. Its 
cartridges, placed in pickets in a woven belt, are fed rapidly into the breech of the gun 


















































ability were best summed up by the youthful 
skipper of one of them who said they had been 
a “useful stop gap while waiting for enough 
corvettes to be built.’”? His own ship, a Diesel 
yacht formerly well known along our shores, 
had a good record to her credit, including many 
months of patrol and convoy duty in the West- 
ern Atlantic and the West Indies besides assist- 
ing in the capture of some prizes. The forward 
end of her deckhouse had been bashed in during 
a winter gale and was replaced with steel. Other- 
wise, she had come through unscathed. He said 
that her engines had never given him any trou- 
ble and. that she had never been laid up except 
for the aforesaid repairs, a tribute alike to her 
designer and her crew. I am sorry I cannot 
divulge her name. Incidentally, little alteration 
had been made in her living quarters and she 
seemed a veritable palace after the mine sweep- 
ers and corvettes. I enjoyed tea in her walnut 
paneled saloon, looked into the owner’s (now 
Captain’s) sumptuous cabin, with tiled bath- 
room, and could not help cogitating on the 
moral value of a little luxury (in port) for people 
in a service where the going is so tough. There 
has been criticism in some quarters for the com- 
forts built into our own ‘‘yachty” new patrol 
boats but I am inclined to believe they will pay 
dividends before we are through. I went aboard 
a couple of these American-built boats which 
had just recently arrived and found everybody 
well pleased with them, especially the crews. 
They were looking forward hopefully to being 
sent across for duty around the British Isles, 
perhaps as anti-invasion patrol, but their actual 
destination and function remained undisclosed. 

The functions of all these various types of 
vessels is something which, for obvious reasons, 
can be discussed at this time only in the most 
general terms, but it is no secret that upon 
them, together with a number of our old de- 
stroyers (one or two of which I thought I recog- 
nized from Queenstown days) which we swapped 
for Western Hemisphere bases has fallen the 
lion’s share of the burden in keeping the sea 
(Continued on page 82) 
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General Motors Photos 
A 110’ wooden sub-chaser for the Navy. This one, built on the Great Lakes by the Fisher Boat Works, is driven by special G. M. 


Diesels. Many of these able little vessels are in production and are building at various yards on both the East and the West coasts 


NAVAL SMALL CRAFT IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By J. H. KEATLEY, Lieutenant, U.S.N. 


ORLD WAR Number One brought its confusing 

problems of defending warships against dangerous 

new weapons suddenly and, for the first time, the 
demand for protecting shipping against an unseen menace. - 
The quick answers to the submarine were new arms (depth 
charges, the “‘ash cans”’ of the destroyers) and new duties 
(convoying). Quickly following was the birth of a new type, 
the wooden sub-chaser. Ingenuity conceived the “Q” 
ships, and convention and experience produced more mine 
sweepers. 

The great urgency for relief permitted little time for re- 
fining and improving details of design — production was 
the keynote — with the result that great numbers of the 
110-footers and the later Eagle boats were launched with- 
out opportunity for critical study and improvement. With 
the war’s end, these boats found their way to pasture: some 
to continue service in training, some to work as fishing ves- 
sels, some to carry private owners, and some to become rot- 
ting hulks in marine graveyards. 

In the years following, the period of naval frugality con- 
centrated design efforts on the few larger types being built 
so that, although the defects in previous small craft design 
had been learned, there was little opportunity to correct 
them and to develop other types. The treaty restrictions of 
weight caused all Naval talent to be assiduously devoted to 
getting the most in guns, speed and protection out of each 
larger class on a minimum tonnage. These lessons in weight- 
saving are now paying dividends in warship construction, 
both large and small. 

War experience, since the beginning of the present hos- 
tilities, has demonstrated that the problems of the second 





Launching ‘PC 483,” a 170’ steel sub-chaser, from the yard of the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corp., New York. She is driven by twin Diesels 
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Greenport Basin & Construction Co. 


The yard crane handles the funnel of one of a pair of 97’ mine sweepers of the AMc class, husky 
wooden hull boats whose design resembles that of fishing trawlers. They are Diesel powered 


world struggle are far more complex. The viciousness and 
constant threat of aircraft must be countered in even the 
smallest boats; the greater range and deadliness of the pres- 
ent undersea craft must be met with more effective defensive 
types; and the maintenance of many far-flung bases has 
shown the need for floating units not heretofore considered. 

Paralleling the increased effectiveness of offensive weap- 
ons have been commercial advances both in yacht and 
other small boat design, in the development of powerful 
internal combustion engines and in the production of light 
metals, fittings and auxiliary equipment. The high speed 
gas engines find their way into the motor torpedo boat, 
target boat and crash boat; the heavier Diesels are well 
suited to drive patrol boats, tugs, revamped 110-footers 
and’ the larger wider-ranging steel sub-chasers; the im- 
proved though little changing trawling gear goes aboard the 
mine sweepers. 

The Navy is calling for the fruits of commercial develop- 
ment from all available sources. After using them exactingly 


in the protection of the facilities which made them possible, 
repayment will be made in the further development and 
improvement resulting from the lessons taught by the 
gruelling requirements of continuous sea service. With the 
defense program now in full swing, the results of the efforts 
of designers and builders to combine commercial achieve- 
ment with Naval requirements are appearing in the swelling 
ranks of the small ship fleet. 

Since the launchings of new mammoth battleships, fast 
cruisers, carriers, destroyers and submarines have become 
weekly news items, and with the scheduled production of 
cargo vessels of new shapes and sizes a reality, the extensive 
building of the mosquito units of the defense force has been 
somewhat overshadowed. The speedy “suicide boats,”’ 
credited with striking victories over larger armed vessels in 
recent actions, are well known and universally intriguing 
by virtue of their incongruous combination of eggshell con- 
struction and tremendous power and speed, as well as their 
reported hazardous accomplishments. Occasional newspaper 


One of the steel sub- 
chasers, sometimes re- 
ferred to as escort ves- 
sels, built by shipyards 


{ on the Great Lakes 
Defoe Boat & Motor Works a 
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photographs of the launching of a mine sweeper or sub- 
chaser furnish just a teasing glimpse of the many small 
types which will have just as real a function to perform as 
the larger fleet units, often under more dangerous and 
rigorous conditions. (“Small craft” will be used hereinafter 
to designate those Naval units too small to be used in fleet 
operations. ) 

While service experience with new types and their proved 
performance after delivery will establish the exact limits of 
their capabilities; information from war experiences abroad 
and the trials of the leaders in each group is sufficient to 
know what may be expected of these boats. In some cases, 
war service with similar types has already been the basis for 
changes of the details of their original design. 

Small craft to be discussed are conveniently grouped by 
functions as follows: 


Work Boats. Harbor tugs, net and buoy tenders, aircraft 
rescue boats, landing boats, floating workshops, cargo and 
freight lighters (self-propelled and non-self-propelled), dredg- 
ers, gate vessels, and ships’ boats (which serve as tenders for 
larger vessels aboard which they are hoisted and carried). 


CoasTAL AND HARBOR DEFENSE VESSELS. Mine sweepers, 
patrol boats, motor torpedo boats. 


Escort VESSELS AND SUBMARINE CHASERS. 
TRAINING Boats. Bomb target boats, training patrol boats. 


In the first category, the new harbor tugs are an interest- 
ing type. These sturdy steel-hulled boats are being built in 
lengths of approximately 65’ and 100’. They are Diesel 
propelled and sufficiently powerful for their duties of towing 
barges and lighters, handling the increasing numbers of 
larger ships at docks and bases, and providing services at 
outlying stations. In addition to types built in accordance 
with Navy design, some classes developed by individual 
builders, adapted as necessary to meet the special require- 
ments of naval service, are under contract. A number of 
both Navy and privately built tugs are already in service 
and their early performance is very satisfactory. In addition 
to their power, these little vessels are capable of speeds 
greater than ten knots. The 100’ Navy design is particu- 
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larly interesting because of the single screw Diesel-electric 
drive, which is proving an efficient propulsion unit. Engines 
for both sizes of tugs have been furnished by General 
Motors, Fairbanks-Morse, American Locomotive, and 
Cooper-Bessemer. 

The net, gate and buoy tenders, and dredgers, are special 
vessels designed for their duty of servicing fixed harbor 
torpedo and barrier defenses. Aircraft rescue boats, fa- 
miliarly known as ‘‘crash boats,” are small (about 50’ in 
length), fast, covered launches fitted for rescue work in 
cases of plane casualties at air bases. They are equipped 
with emergency medical outfits and fitted for limited salvage 
of planes and engines as well as personnel. Their effective- 
ness is increased by the radio apparatus which is standard 
equipment. The boats on trials have developed speeds of 
over 32 knots and have proved their seaworthiness. Large 
numbers of these are being furnished, as completed, for 
use at the many newly established seaplane bases. 

Landing boats are sturdily constructed launches designed 
to carry landing forces from ships, through the surf, to 
effect landings ashore without benefit of docks. They must 
also transport field equipment, supplies, mechanized equip- 
ment and weapons, and even small tanks. They afford some 
protection against light fire where the landing is made on a 
defended coast and are capable of hopping defense nets and 
barriers. They can also pull themselves off beaches, where 
they appear to be landed high and dry. 





A 60’ bomb target boat, designed and built by Luders and powered with twin 800 hp. Sterling Rear Admiral engines, shown 
above, which drive her at a fast pace. Decks are armored, to take the impact of aerial water-filled bombs dropped from 10,000 feet 
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The interior of the pilot house 
of one of the bomb target boats 
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“YMs 20,” first of a dozen mine sweepers being built by the Greenport 
Basin & Construction Co., was lowered into the water last month from 
horizontal ways. Others are going overboard from many yards 


Mobile repair facilities are provided in the floating work- 
shops with ship-shaped hulls capable of being towed to tem- 
porary locations where they may carry out base repairs on 
fleet vessels or smaller craft. These units will provide the 
much needed facilities at newly established operating bases. 
They are self-sufficient units fitted with storerooms, ma- 
chine tools and their own power for providing light and heat 
and running machinery. They are amply fitted out for 
messing and berthing their permanently assigned comple- 
ment of officers and enlisted artisan ratings as well as pro- 
viding temporary accommodations for the crews of ships 
undergoing repairs. 

Great numbers of lighters are necessary to carry stores 
and freight to anchored vessels as well as to perform special 
functions. To supply the increasing need for these types, 
open steel cargo lighters, steel freight lighters with deck- 
houses, are being built. Small fuel oil and gasoline lighters 
as well as special types for garbage disposal, etc., at base an- 
chorages, are self-propelled. Slightly larger self-propelled 
cargo lighters are adaptable for use in harbor defense as well 
as in their usual independent cargo transport assignments. 

To provide launches and motor boats for the ever in- 
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creasing numbers of larger vessels coming into service, it has 
been necessary greatly to augment the usual peacetime 
sources of supply by having builders construct them. These 
boats must be sound and rugged for their service in the 
water and must have ample stiffness to permit them to be 
hoisted in and out of their shipboard cradles in a seaway 
with the minimum slinging equipment. 

Normally, the above types are operated from permanent 
shore bases or temporary ones under the protection, and 
with access to the greater facilities, of larger vessels. How- 
ever, in the case of the tugs and net tenders, these craft are 
capable of limited independent service since they are pro- 
vided with ample messing and berthing facilities for their 
usual small crews and for larger temporary ones. 

There are now in service a number of converted yachts 
acting as patrol boats in coastal and harbor defense work. 
These vessels do not truly constitute a class because of their 
varying characteristics. Their present assignments as well 
as the extent of the conversion work preceding their ac- 
ceptance into active Naval service was determined by their 
original design and their state of preservation. As they are 
completed, new patrol boats now under construction will 
take their own place in this work. 

Motor torpedo boats are probably the best known of the 
recent small combatant types because numbers are already 
in service, because they have been fairly widely publicized, 

(Continued on page 74) 


A 45' 6” rescue boat for 
Naval aircraft, built by Free- 
port Point Shipyard. Two 
V-12, 630 hp. Hall-Scott 
engines drive her 44 m.p.h. 
Left, interior of the pilot 
house. Windows are glazed 
with Plexiglas 
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“Lascar Il’? was designed by Charles D. Mower, was built in 1929 and thoroughly reconditioned for this voyage 


SAILING TO PANAMA IN WAR TIME 


By RANDOLPH LEIGH 


N planning the 5000-mile trip from New York to 
the Gulf of California in my schooner Lascar 
IT, | assumed that the most startling devel- 
opments would be on the Pacific side, espe- 
cially in the Gulf, in which I was to spend 
many months in exploratory work. However, 
in writing off the Atlantic side, I overlooked the war and the 
many new problems which it creates for the yachtsman. 

As to Lascar II, she is 32 gross tons, 22 net; 65 feet over 
all, 15 feet 9 inches beam and 9 feet 6 inches draft. She was 
built in 1929 and fully reconditioned for this trip. Her maxi- 
mum sail area is approximately 3000 square feet. She has 
flush decks, with skylights, and has no portholes. Powered 
with a new 125 hp. Lathrop engine, her fuel storage capacity 
is 300 gallons. There is a large generator, since practically all 
service equipment is electrically operated. Owing to the 
short crew, numerous man-saving devices were made avail- 
able, including sixteen winches, large and small, on deck 
and masts. Lazy jacks were fitted to facilitate lowering the 
mainsail. A boom tackle of strong linen rope, set up from the 
windlass, kept the boom from jibing in dozens of critical mo- 
ments. We carried a large supply of extra sails, canvas for 
repairs, rope, a diving helmet, etc. In short, Lascar IT is a 
fast but sturdy boat, fitted out for a long, hard trip under 
widely varying climatic conditions. 





As to personnel, this included my wife and myself, a cap- 
tain, an engineer, a radio operator, and a cook. The Negro 
cook was strictly that and nothing more. He was convinced 
from the outset that we would all be lost anyhow and, there- 
fore, took no interest in helping us get out of any particularly 
critical situation. He is our regular cook at our home in Vir- 
ginia and is a real artist who disliked the inadequate culinary 
facilities at sea but went along on what he regarded as our 
suicide cruise purely out of loyalty. We knew his attitude in 
advance but we also believed that morale makes or mars an 
expedition and that food is one of the chief bulwarks of mor- 
ale. Therefore we never regretted the fact that we had a good 
cook who would not get more than eight feet away from his 
stove whether the boat sank or not. 

The captain and the engineer were professional Massachu- 
setts seamen. The radio ‘‘man”’ was a 19-year-old Nebraska 
amateur operator, chosen from a long list of college appli- 
cants. My wife attended to supplies, made occasional efforts 
to influence the cook (knowing from long experience that 
he would follow his own course, with generally marvelous 
though inexplicable results) and was medical officer with- 
out diploma. I was general handy man, meddling in every- 
thing — sometimes effectively and again with less happy 
consequences. 

The question of radio brought me up against the war 
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problem for the first time. I wanted to communicate with 
six designated stations in the United States from the open 
sea and, later, from the Gulf of California. In other words, I 
was stepping into the international transmitting and re- 
ceiving field. Before I knew how completely our government 
had clamped down on that type of transmission, I had 
bought my outfit, brought on my radio man and built my 
plans around ship-to-shore contacts. I had been warned by 
naval friends that travel on the seas, particularly the Car- 
ibbean, is today far more dangerous than is generally under- 
stood and that it would be folly to take a small ship out in 
these times without having radio contact with at !cast a few 
points on shore. 

Yachtsmen may be interested to know that the Federal 
Communications Commission passed a rule a few days after 
the present war began against granting private vessels in- 
ternational radio operating permits for the high seas. I had 
to put up some strong arguments, therefore, to secure a 
privilege which I had taken for granted. I pleaded two 


Top, the deck was filled with gear and the 

dinghy was chock-a-block with odds and 

ends. Above, the author in the doghouse. 

Left, furling the foresail. Bottom, a street 
scene in Panama City 
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points, chiefly: The urgent need of communication of this 
type in the particular kind of work I was doing; and the fact 
that my investigations in the Gulf of California might have 
a strong public service value which would be of considerable 
importance in the event that the United States should be 
called upon to aid Mexico to defend herself in the Pacific. 

I do not know what importance the commission attached 
to any of the points which I made but, within a few days, I 
was notified that I had been granted permission to operate 
Station KGMX on Lascar II. I have been told in other quar- 
ters that no other permit of this type has been issued to a 
private vessel since the war began. 

Within 24 hours after that important news came, on No- 
vember 27th, we sailed straight out to sea from Norfolk, to 
which we had gone from New York, some weeks earlier, by 
the Inland Waterway. We disdained using the Inland Water- 
way farther south, partly out of bravado and partly because 
we disliked the shallow channels and the circuitous route. 
We planned to dash straight outside Cape Hatteras in the 
direction of the Windward Passage, at the eastern end of 
Cuba, thence via Jamaica to the Panama Canal. But it is 
one thing to draw a line on a chart straight past Hatteras and 
quite another matter to take a small sail boat along that 
course. 

The day after we left Norfolk, we were in a bad gale off 
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The fleet’s in and liberty parties scramble ashore at the boat landing in Cristobal, Canal Zone 


Hatteras. Hove to for 36 hours, we took a heavy beating. An 
experienced yachtsman had advised me to hold a rehearsal 
of hoisting the storm trysail before we left port as we 
‘““might’’ need it some time on the trip! I often laughed at 
his understatement; day after day, we relied almost entirely 
on that sturdy and truly marvelous sail. Indeed, the storm 
trysail and the radio operator tied for honors on the run 
down to Jamaica. The former, day and night, took all that 
the sea and the wind had to offer and kept us going. The 
radio man, Kenneth Petersen, had been somewhat looked 
down on by the regular crew for his Boy Scout, Midwest- 
ern background and the fact that he had never before seen 
the sea. However, off the Cuban coast one night, in shark- 
infested waters, a strong linen rope got wound up in the pro- 
peller and we were drifting toward an uninviting shore. 
There was much high talk about what to do and, along with 
it, remarks on the shark menace. Petersen listened for some 
minutes and then, without a word of warning, plunged over- 
board with his Boy Scout knife in his hand, cut the rope 
clear and came on board again as if it were all in the day’s 
work out West. 

On the eighth night out, near Crooked Island Passage, we 
passed through a slightly deployed, totally blacked-out 
British convoy. I know of no experience quite comparable 
to that of looking up from the wheel of a small sailing boat 
into a swarm of towering, unlighted vessels apparently bear- 
ing right down upon one in the cloud-flecked moonlight. For 
one icy second, a searchlight was turned on us; when it was 
snapped off, the eerie effect of the scene was heightened by 
the difficulty of readjusting one’s vision. I could not tell how 
large the convoy was though I counted ten vessels, includ- 
ing the destroyer which put the spotlight on us. That de- 
stroyer, by the way, was of the four-stack ‘‘obsolete’”’ type 
recently traded to England by the United States. Presum- 
ably, our noiseless progress under sail, plus the fact that our 
low-swung lights had been much obscured by the rough sea, 
was responsible for the fact that we were almost run down 
before being sighted. 

On the way to Jamaica we had only two perfect sailing 
days when we could carry everything — mainsail, main 
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staysail, fisherman’s staysail, forestaysail, Genoa jib and/or 
balloon jib. During part of one of those days, we had out a 
beautiful spinnaker. On one of those days we clicked off 191 
miles; on the other, 182. 

During the bad weather we had to call out all hands at 
least twice nightly. Large seas crashed repeatedly upon the 
skylights. Fortunately, our insurance agent had insisted 
that we fortify the glass of the skylights with plywood shut- 
ters and I had had canvas covers made to go over all sky- 
lights in addition to the shutters. (While on the subject of 
insurance men, it might be interesting to yachtsmen to know 
that one good firm would not allow me an insurance rate of 
less than 13 per cent for the entire period of the expedition, 
the work in the Gulf of California being regarded as par- 
ticularly hazardous. I finally got a slightly better rate but 
one that still was quite high.) 

Finally, after thirteen days and approximately 1350 miles, 
we found ourselves slipping along in the moonlight close to 
the southern shore of Jamaica. Then were forgotten the bad 
nights and days and the smashing seas. In all the exotic 
richness of a tropical night, we sped along. Moonlight, plus 
the dark-forested mountains, with silver-wreathed clouds! 
It is for such hours as these that men go to sea. 

Suddenly, the stab of a searchlight fell upon us from a low 
object which we had mistaken for a reef. Miles outside the 
harbor of Kingston, we were being stopped by a naval patrol 
vessel. The guard (Canadians) came aboard and searched 
the vessel and, leaving three men and an officer on board, 
gave us a pilot to take us to the outer harbor, for we were in 
the midst of an elaborate mine field. After being guided for 
an bour through the labyrinthine ways of this defense sys- 
tem, we found ourselves at anchor behind the first break- 
water. 

At dawn our guard was changed, the regular port inspec- 
tions were made and we were taken to our anchorage, just 
off the dock of the Myrtle Bank Hotel where the vessel was 
under guard during our entire stay. 

Before the inspectors left, they sealed our radio and also 
put all cameras under seal. This latter act was performed by 

(Continued on page 78) 
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AXIS PARTNERS, TAKE NOTICE! 


The yacht ‘‘America,” being restored at the Annapolis Yacht Yard. Her lines 


and rig will be maintained as she was when presented to the Naval Academy 
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SHERLOCK O’LEARY—HUMPH! 


By TOM McCAHILL 


—__OUR more days an’ we’ll be in Montauk,” 
said Mike, as we made fast to the pier at 
Chesapeake City. It had been a long, tiring 
trip from Palm Beach. 

““T won’t be sorry,” I told him. “So far, 
our jaunt’s been a nightmare.” 

Wehad had more than our share of mishaps; 
the first at Georgetown, South Carolina. Pulling away from 
the dock, the starboard propeller hit a submerged log and 
folded completely. This delayed us three days as it was not 
stocked locally. The next occurred in Albemarle Sound 
when, out of the fog, a fishing boat loomed and stove in 
three planks. The third found me guilty of the sin of day 
dreaming in a narrow channel; this resulted in another half 
day’s delay. 

That night after supper, walking through town, Mike 
halted at a drug store. “Ye know, I’ve got half a mind to 
telephone Maggie in New York. I’ve got a feelin’ she wants 
me fer somethin’.” 

“Go ahead,” I advised. ‘“‘She’ll be tickled to hear from 
you.” 

“‘T was right!” he shouted, running from the store. “‘She’s 
been tryin’ to get us fer two days; missed us at Norfolk. 
Seems some guy wants to charter us for a month or so.” 

“Sounds swell. Who is it?”’ * 

‘“‘That’s the point.’”’ Mike lit his pipe. ‘‘He wouldn’t teil. 
Just said an ‘old friend.’ He’d wired Palm Beach and they 
gave him Maggie’s address in New York. We’re to stay here; 
he’ll probably check with Maggie in the morning. Enyhow, 
we'll wait and see what happens. Let’s be after takin’ in a 
movin’ pitcher.” 





+ + + 


Dawn was just breaking next morning when a voice from 
the dock woke me. 

“Ahoy! SHEILA!” 

Mike sat up and rubbed his eyes. “‘Who’s there?’ he 
bellowed. 

“George Carns,”’ came the answer. 

Mike rushed to the cockpit. ‘‘ Well I’ll be —! Stip aboard.” 

Carns was accompanied by another man whom he intro- 
duced as Mr. Prinby. ‘‘We’ve been trying to locate you for 
days,” he said. ‘‘ Mr. Prinby is with the British Intelligence.” 

“Well I’ll be—” repeated Mike, ‘‘ what do ye want of me?”’ 

‘““You’ve done some good turns for us in the past,” said 
Carns, ‘‘and we’d like to impose on you again.” 

“Ye must be the fellers that phoned me wife about a 
charter.”’ 

“That’s right,”’ laughed Carns. “‘I phoned her again last 
night and she told me you were here so we drove right 
down from New York.” 

“* Br-r-r-r-r-r-,”’ exclaimed Mike, who was barefooted and 
in pajamas, “‘let’s git in the cabin where it’s warm and have 
some breakfast.” 

Breakfast over, Carns outlined his plans. 

“Ever since the start of the war, Baltimore has been 
the second biggest export center in the country. Dozens of 
ships, loaded with supplies and munitions, leave Baltimore 
every week. Now, it’s impossible to keep this a secret but 
every effort has been made to conceal the destination and 
times of departure of a ship, even to the extent of having 
some of them lay up a day or so in harbors near the mouth 
of the bay and then leave during the night. But there’s a 


leak somewhere. Information about the more important 
cargoes has been broadcast by short wave.” 

‘An’ where do we cum in?” demanded Mike. 

““T’m coming to that,” said Carns. ‘“‘The Federal Govern- 
ment is working on the source of information aad the Navy 
and Coast Guard are trying to locate the point of the 
broadcast.” 

“The Navy?” questioned Mike. 

“Yes. Cross bearings prove that the broadcasts are made 
from a ship operating in the Chesapeake. They’re never re- 
peated from the same place and they seldom last over a 
minute or two. Getting definite bearings is difficult because 
the broadcasts are made at irregular intervals.”’ 

‘An’ where do we cum in?” asked Mike. 

“It’s our job — unofficial, you understand — to try and 
locate the ship that’s broadcasting,”’ answered Carns, ‘‘and 
I have a hunch, if we find her, we’ll have the whole thing 
— source of information as well as broadcast.” 

‘An’ when do we start?” demanded Mike. 

“You've started,” answered Gapgns. “Mr. Prinby is your 
charter; he’s taking a month’s cruise on the Chesapeake. 
I’ve arranged with a firm in Chicago to install temporarily 
some special radio equipment and direction finders; they’re 
waiting for you in-Oxford.” 

‘An’ why did ye pick on me fer this job?” 

“Well, in the first place, though we’re working hand in 
hand with the F.B.I. and Naval Intelligence, we’re more 
than anxious to bring this to a head. With their permission, 
we’re conducting a little investigation of our own, with the 
understanding, of course, that if we turn up anything we'll 
let them know immediately. In the second place, a little 
boat such as yours is less apt to create suspicion.”’ 

“‘Humph!” exploded Mike. ‘‘A little fishin’ boat is it? 
I’ll have ye know she’s the finest on the Atlantic.” 

“T apologize,” said Carn, ‘but she isn’t as big as a bat- 
tleship.”’ 

“Maybe not, but so far she’s done ye more good thin a lot 
of yer battleships.” 


+ + + 


Dusk was just settling that evening as we passed Oxford’s 
Tred Avon Yacht Club. Carns had returned to New York 
from Chesapeake City and Mr. Prinby spent most of the 
day in the cabin, asleep. 

‘“‘T see we’ve arrived.” It was Prinby, who had just come 
from the cabin. In another few minutes we were made fast 
to a dock at the yacht yard. 

“T don’t know about ye, but I’m headed for town and 
a good meal,” declared Mike. ‘‘I’ve had almost a month of 
Tom’s cookin’ an’ that’s enough fer eny man.” 

Prinby said he was headed for the inn, where the equip- 
ment men from Chicago would be waiting, and that he’d 
like to have us take dinner with him. 

“‘Ye’ve invited yerself a load of appetite,”’ laughed Mike, 
“‘let’s be goin’.”’ 

At the inn we found the radio men waiting and after 
dinner we all returned to Sheila. It must have been after 
two o’clock when Mike announced, ‘‘If ye fellers are gonna 
be workin’ on these thingamajigs all night, I’m goin’ back 
to the inn and be after gittin’ some sleep.” 

Prinby thought that was a good idea, as we had been up 
since early morning, and I was more than glad when he 
suggested that we both go. 
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Mike threw “‘Sheila’’ hard over and crossed ‘“‘Blinda’s” course 


The sun was well up in the sky, next morning, when we 
returned to the boat. 

‘““Morning,” greeted Prinby, “I’ve got some detective 
work I want you to do.” 

*“Ye’ve come to the right party,” grinned Mike. ‘‘Sher- 
lock O’Leary they call me.” 

“Shylock,” I interposed. 

““Humph! An’ what’s yer case?”’ 

““T want you boys to find out how many radio transmit- 
ters there are within a radius of ten miles of us.”’ 

“Huh! we’re fishermen, not meter readers,” frowned 
Mike. 

“The detective is backstepping,”’ teased Prinby. 

“Not a-tall, a-tall, but what’s yer reason?” 

“All right,” Prinby replied. ‘‘About four o’clock this 
morning, the boys had just hooked up one of these listening 
gadgets when we heard a big transmitter near by being 
tested. We didn’t ‘have the direction finders working so we 
don’t know what direction it was from but we’re pretty sure 
it was within ten miles.” 

“Probably the Coast Guard station,” suggested Mike. 
“That’s less than ten miles by water.” 

‘““No, it didn’t sound like a legitimate and licensed outfit 
and, anyhow, after we got the direction finders hooked up, 
we located the Coast Guard station and three others. None 
of them sounded like this one.” 

“Ye’re figgering,” suggested Mike, ‘‘thet there’s just a 
chance we stumbled on ta what we’re lookin’ fer, right off 
the bat.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Prinby. “It’s only a chance, but one 
worth taking. Here’s twenty dollars for taxi fare; now get 
going. Ask at the radio shop in Easton; they may help; 
and remember it wasn’t a little 10-watter — this was a real 
big job.” 

When we arrived at Easton, Mike and I separated and it 


wasn’t until four o’clock that we met again in Reilley’s 
Coffee Shop. 

“What luck?” he asked. 

“None,” I confessed. ‘“‘How about you?” 

Mike shrugged his shoulders. “‘T’is-a foine kinda war 
they’re fightin’ these days,’”’ he began, “‘usin’ all thim wire 
gadgets. In me father’s day in Ireland, ye not only knew how 
ye were fightin’ but who ye were fightin’, if ye looked sharp 
enough.”’ 

The coffee paid for, we strolled down the street together. 

“Dopey Duffey!’’ shouted Mike, as we passed the steps 
of a hardware store where a group of the male citizens were 
gathered. 

“Mike — Mike O’Leary!”’ answered a round little man, 
rushing toward us. ‘“‘What are ye doin’ here?”’ 

‘“‘T might be askin’ ye the same,” laughed Mike. 

Seated behind beers in the basement bar of the hotel, 
Mike, after receiving an oath of secrecy from Duffy, gave 
him a sketchy idea of what we were after. 

‘““Ye’ve named all the transmitting outfits within tin 
miles,” he told Mike, ‘‘an’ I know ’em all. Me son’s one 0’ 
thim radio hams and he knows ’em all hereabouts.” 

It looked like a wild goose chase. Mike shook his head. 
‘We better get back to the boat,’’ he said. 

“Hold on a minute — hold on,” ordered Duffy, ‘‘not so 
fast there. There’s just a chance in this, but about a month 
ago a feller calls up me son Jerry an’ asks if he has a set of 
brushes for a Z-450. He tells ’em ‘no’ but he could get ’em 
from Baltimore. They say ‘never moind’ and hang up. Now 
Jerry thought this was kinda queer as there ain’t an outfit 
big enough for a Z-450 in the county, so he calls Mary, his 
girl friend — she’s the telephone girl — and asks who it was 
that called in. She tells ’im the call came from the Old 
Hermitage, a big estate about five miles out of town. 

“Did he call back?” asked Mike. 
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“‘T don’t think so but I’ll ask ’im.” 

“Never mind,” said Mike, “‘ we’ll go out an’ take a look. 
Who owns the estate?” 

‘““‘Someone rented it about six months ago, a party named 
Kyle. I think they’re from Washington.” 

““Let’s go,”’ said Mike. 

‘“‘From what I’ve bin hearin’, they’re not very hospitable,” 
warned Duffy. 


+ + + 


The taxi rolled to a stop in front of a huge, wrought iron 
gate through which we could see a long avenue of trees 
leading to a big, old house. 

‘How do we git in?” asked Mike. 

“You don’t, unless you ring the bell,” answered our 
driver. 

Over one of the gate posts was an ancient bell with a rope 
pull. 

“What are you going to ask them when they answer?” 

“The saints be praised, I hadn’t given it a thought,” 
Mike frowned. 

“Say, this place must be on the water.”” Mike addressed 
the driver who assured him it was on the Tred Avon River, 
which leads from Oxford to Easton. 

“Let’s go back to the boat,’’ Mike ordered, and we 
headed for the shipyard. 

After a quick supper on Sheila, we got under way and 
headed up the Tred Avon. Prinby seemed pleased about our 
findings and suggested a little investigation up the river. 

‘“‘Tt’s almost five miles as I figure it,’”’ said Mike, who was 
studying the chart. ‘‘We should get there just before dark. 
Keep bearin’ to port,” he ordered, “‘and we’ll pass right by.” 

Huge wooded estates flanked the river’s edge. This was the 
Eastern Shore at its best. We soon passed the old steamboat 
landing and headed north. 

“That must be it!’ exclaimed Mike. A great, wooded 
point, sticking well into the river, loomed ahead. As we 
passed the point, we could see a house, nestled in the cove. 

“That’s it,” repeated Mike. “We’ll keep right on goin’ 
toward Easton an’ cum back later.” 

We went as far as Easton Point and turned. It was now 
almost dark. 

“Tid you see that dock in front of the house?” I asked. 

“Yes, an’ no boat at it,’’ answered Mike. ‘‘I hope we’re 
right.” 

It was dark when we again approached the house. 

‘‘We’ll anchor around the point,’”’ Mike instructed, “ 
row back.” M 

‘‘Good idea,” agreed Mr. Prinby, who had been silently 
watching the O’Leary naval strategy. Sheila anchored; the 
three of us piled in the dinghy with Mike at the oars. We 
soon entered the cove and headed for the dock. Mike was 
rowing swiftly and silently as only an ex-rum-runner can. 

“Hold on,” whispered Prinby, ‘“‘I think someone’s walk- 
ing along the shore.’”’ Mike stopped pulling; against the dark, 
wooded background, two figures in white appeared, heading 
toward the dock. 

“There’s a wee eddy drifting us in,” whispered Mike, 
“‘so hold yer breath and don’t move.” 

In a few minutes, which seemed hours, we were within 
fifty feet of the dock’s end where two men were conversing 
in low tones. We ran just beyond earshot and scraped to a 
stop in marsh grass. 

‘““What were they talkin’ about?” whispered Mike. 

“‘T couldn’t catch much of it,’”’ answered Prinby, ‘‘but I 
did hear one of them say that she’d probably be back at 
dawn.” 


“Now I wonder if i cud be meanin’ a boat,’’ speculated 
Mike. 
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‘Hope so,”’ answered Prinby. ‘‘ Anyway, I’m beginning to 
feel we’ve stumbled on the right track. What could possibly 
make a better set-up for a hideaway. A boat landing in a 
concealed river, close to the Chesapeake. It’s near Wash- 
ington by road and air and in a quiet community where the 
principal interest is crops, not world affairs.” 

Prinby stopped talking for the two men were now Divine 
the dock and heading for the house. 

“Let’s follow,” he whispered, and the next moment he 
was knee deep in water and heading for shore. 

Mike and I quickly followed. The three of us walked to 
the dock and then headed for the house, about an eighth 
of a mile away. 

‘What are ye plannin’ on doin’ when we get there?” 
Mike murmured. “We ain’t three invisible men.” 

“Wait!” ordered Prinby. “Isn’t that a plane I hear?” 

“The Maryland mosquitoes ain’t quite that big yet,” 
Mike laughed. 

The plane passed overhead and circled. The next moment 
a shaft of light from a field several hundred yards to the left 
pierced the darkness. 

““What do we do now?” whispered Mike. ‘“‘She’s gonna 
land.” 

The three of us headed at a dog trot toward the light. 

““Whoosh!”’ puffed Mike, as we dropped to the ground at 
the field’s edge. “‘I ain’t no gazelle.” 

“Sh...” warned Prinby, as the plane taxied within fifty. 
yards of us and stopped. The light in the center of the field 
went out and, in the silence, we heard the door of the plane 
open and someone drop to the ground. 

“Duncan!” A voice not twenty yards from us broke the 
stillness. And then into the clearing walked a man heading 
for the plane, with dimmed flashlight in hand. 

“Good news,” the man at the plane answered. The two 
talked in low tones and started for the house. 

“Slap!” I felt as though I jumped six feet. 

“Mosquito hed me ear half off,” whispered. Mike. 

“What was that?” one of the men asked. 

“Don’t know,” the other answered and they headed our 
way, playing the flashlight beam all around. 

“Oh! one of the hogs.’”’ I heard a man laugh as the beam 
came to rest about eight feet from Mike’s right shoulder. 
They continued toward the house and the next moment — 
“Gronk!”’ and Mike was sputtering and swearing in hushed 
tones. “‘Git away, ya dirty beastie, before I rip off yer leg 
and beat out yer brains.” 

“What happened?” I whispered. 

“The damn thing kicked me right on me face.” 

In the dark I could see him struggling with the big hulk. 
Prinby smothered a laugh. Unaware of this second disturb- 
ance, the men continued their way to the house. 

“‘Let’s have a look at that plane,’ suggested Prinby and 
we cautiously picked our way through the dark. It was a 
small cabin job. Our eyes being now accustomed to the 
dark, we could see lettering on the side. Prinby gave a low 
whistle. ‘‘Look at this!”’ On the side, in six-inch letters, was 
painted: ‘‘ Allied Press, Washington, D. C.”’ 

“What do ye know?” exclaimed Mike. ‘‘Do ye think 
they’re on the same trail?” 

“Don’t know what to think,” admitted Prinby, writing 
the plane’s serial number in a small book. “ Let’s get back 
to the boat.” 

It must have been nearly two o’clock the next afternoon 
when a little seaplane circled the shipyard and landed. 

“That must be Jimmy now,” said Mike. On returning to 
Oxford, he had phoned Jimmy Mitchell, our reporter friend 
in New York. The plane taxied to the dock and Jimmy 
hopped out. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Photos Courtesy Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Over sea, over land, one of the Navy’s air fleet. Known as PBM-1, she is a two-engine, high gull wing, dual dihedral tail 
flying boat, built by the Glenn L. Martin Co. Wing spread is 118’, gross weight about 40,000 Ibs. Her two 14-cylinder 


radial engines develop 1350 hp. each. She has living quarters for seven, complete galley outfit, de-icing equipment, eic. 
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THE SPEED OF SAILING CRAFT 
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DAVID MOFFAT MYERS 


F some enthusiastic yachtsman who owns a 25-foot 
water line sloop tells the world he was mak- 
ing 9 knots in that hard sou’wester last 
week-end, you can be sure his minimum 
exaggeration is 14% knots. His boat might 
perhaps have touched 7% knots under the 
most favorable conditions. 

Yacht designers seem to be pretty well agreed that, for a 
displacement type of sailing vessel, the maximum possible 
speed through the water is represented by the formula: 
Knots=1.5+/L.W.L. This does not mean that such speed is 
attainable; rather, the formula represents the maximum 
“‘theoretical,” if that convenient 
word may once more be abused. 
The larger the craft, the stronger 
the wind must be in order that she 
may approach her limit. 

As illustration of this last state- 
ment, we have all seen a little boat 
in a light breeze beat a vessel sev- 
eral times her size. In a 36-foot 
yawl, I have beaten a large coasting 
schooner but let it breeze up to 40 
or so and another story would be 
told. 

I have checked known speeds 
through the water from such au- 
thentic records of sailing craft as 
have come within my knowledge 
and I have yet to find a case which 
exceeded the result of the formula, 
even including, I believe, the fast 
Class J yachts. 

I have made two charts, shown 
herewith, which denote the maxi- 
mum attainable speed for sailing 
vessels from 12 feet to 230 feet 
load water line. From these, the 
sailor may determine at a glance 
the theoretical speed corresponding 
to the water line of his yacht. 

The famous clipper ship Flying 
Cloud measured 225 feet on deck, 
with a length of keel of 208 feet. 
From knight heads to taffrail, she 
was 235 feet. The load water line 
was, therefore, somewhere near 215 
feet, for which our formula indi- 
cates a speed of 22 knots. Her 
actual record for an hour’s run was, 
perhaps, 19 knots. To quote from 
Captain Cressy’s log: “ . . . dur- 
ing squalls 18 knots of line were not 
sufficient to measure her rate of 
speed.” 

According to the ‘World Al- 
manac,”’ the American-built Brit- 
ish-owned James Baines made 21 
knots, a record. The “Clipper Ship 
Era” gives her length as 266 feet. 
Estimating her l.w.]. at 230 feet 
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indicates that her theoretical speed would be 22.7 knots. 

Our formula does not apply to catamarans, sail planes or 
other unusual types of sailing craft. The twin-hulled Ama- 
ryllis, designed by Herreshoff, is reported to have made 19.8 
knots over a measured mile, and outrigger sailing canoes are 
reputed to make similar speeds. But what might be consid- 
ered the |.w.l. of such craft? It should also be specifically 
stated that boats which plane, such as the Inland Lake 
scows, are also outside the intention of this formula. 

The formula covers only single-hulled boats of displace- 
ment type, keel or centerboard or leeboard. From the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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“Alice Louise” is a fine new Bahama schooner, what they call there a 45-footer. 
That’s keel measurement and means something close to 60 feet in length over all 


ACCOMPLISHMENT UNDER 


By 


SAIL 


FREDERICK MURPHY 


tives as the poorest seamen and the best sailors in the 

world. That- was when he was secretary of the Develop- 
ment Board at Nassau and, after considerable cruising 
around the islands in native craft, had concluded that whis- 
key-and-soda at the Victoria and other pleasures of being an 
Englishman’s Englishman were too precious to be gambled 
on the wormy hulls and rotten gear of an impoverished 
Bahama sponge sloop. 

The Bahama boats, as a matter of fact, have been un- 
justly maligned by many yachtsmen superficially acquainted 
with them. Those who know the better Bahama types must 
have shared this correspondent’s indignation at some of the 
rude comments made about them from time to time in the 
pages of this and other nautical journals. Some of the sloops 
and schooners built in recent years are, indeed, pretty ter- 
rible, and nine out of ten of them are scandalously run down. 
This last condition, however, is largely the product of a pov- 
erty so profound that few of those who are able to own yachts 
can have any comprehension of it. What do you think Good 
News, for instance, would look like after four or five years if 
her upkeep depended on what was left over from the small 
earnings of an Afro-Bahamian crew in the practically extinct 
sponging trade? 

As to the bad examples of Bahama types, a glance around 
almost any harbor or yacht basin in the United States will 
suggest that, if the majority of our own small craft are to be 
taken as representative, we are in no position to be critical. 
But what we are after as a criterion in the design of small 


k was Hugh Bell, I think, who described the Bahama na- 


craft, as in horse and dog breeding, is not the mean but the 
best of a type. On that basis, the Bahama boats are very good 
indeed. There is no science in their design — it is simply a 
matter of art and instinct for beauty and sweet lines. Their 
rigs, as a whole, are cumbersome, often badly out of balance, 
and make them brutes to handle. Fundamentally, they are 
sound and able, with many of those sturdy virtues which, 
Messrs. Robinson and Chapelle point out, have been refined 
out of modern small sailing craft design with the transfor- 
mation of their use from work to pleasure. 

This is a rambling beginning for an article which was pro- 
jected as a report on a particular item of skillful handling 
under sail by a Bahamas skipper, but it’s hard for one who 
has come to admire the Bahama boats, as a result of intimacy 
with some good ones, to miss an opportunity to defend them. 

But to get back on the course again. The Bahama sailor’s 
lack of seamanship —like the crazy-quilt sails and the 
chipped and rust-streaked topsides you see at Nassau sponge 
wharf — is the result more of circumstance than of anything 
else. You can’t keep your decks smooth and your paint un- 
scarred when you’ve got a deck load of wood faggots and 
conch shells and goats and all the other miscellany which, of 
necessity, is transported from this island to that one. You 
can’t learn navigation if you can’t read, and there’s no ad- 
vantage in a working knowledge of chart and compass when 
you can’t afford either. Better to learn to find your way 
around without them. 

It’s interesting to speculate, anyway, on where good sea- 


‘manship ends and being a good sailor begins, and what 
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difference there is between them — if any. Perhaps it’s better 
seamanship to get around by guess, by God and by instinct 
in a poorly found, scandalously overburdened, raggle-taggle- 
rigged sloop or schooner than to get there with an able, 
properly-rigged and fitted craft, and with all the advantages 
of modern knowledge to help you. Certainly, it takes more of 
something. 

Be that as it may, nobody disputes the ability of the Ba- 
hamians to handle their craft, big and little, under sail. 
You can’t compare them with a good, experienced racing 
crew, for that’s a different thing. But they get there, and 
take their little ships under sail into places and situations 
that would turn the average yachtsman’s hair white. 

Let anyone who gets a little breathless at picking up a 
mooring in a crowded anchorage consider how he’d sail him- 
self into his berth at the Sponge Wharf. First of all, it’s 
crowded. Off the wharf are anchored a dozen or two big 
schooners and smaller craft, and the wharf itself is jammed 
with a line of sloops moored stern-to with anchors, one or 
two, out forward. Your berth is a space just wide enough for 
you, between two of the sloops; you’ve got to back into it, 
as you’d back your car into a parking space. The wind’s 
onshore and the tide is running strong up the harbor. That’s 
no Frostbite dinghy under you, either, but a heavy, buxom 
hull, a bit of a brute and slow on her feet. 

You won’t have two chances. You'll do it the first time or 
foul the moored sloops and get yourself into a mess. The 
formula, of course, is to come up into the wind just so, al- 
lowing for wind and current and the ship’s own way, get the 
hook down and sail off — all timed so that you drop astern 
precisely into your berth. 

I imagine that in the great, commercial days of sail such 
maneuvers were taken as a matter of course, but it doesn’t 
take many hours of observation with the rocking chair flotilla 
to form an opinion that a generation brought up with 
auxiliary power has about lost the nicety of judgment re- 
quired for that kind of tricky business, at least in sailing 
craft of any size. 

This is not a belated echo from the days when die-hard, 
pickled in brine sailing yachtsmen looked down their salt- 
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encrusted noses at auxiliary power. But there’s a thought 
here somewhere for those who like sail for sail’s sake and 
have a motor for convenience and safety and utility, not as a 
substitute for sailing skill. 

What brought the subject up here was a maneuver exe- 
cuted by Captain Allan Johnson of Nassau and shown step- 
by-step in the diagram. A fascinating fellow, this Capt’n 
Allan. If you ever cross his course, it will be worth the prim- 
ing to get him started on such of his autobiography as he 
may be inspired to disclose. I saw him first, incongruously 
resplendent in captain’s whites, on the deck of a terribly 
battered and nondescript little sponging sloop which the 
Coast Guard had towed into Miami — another story there, 
not yet to be told. The next year his fortunes had changed, 
upwards, and he had the Alice Louise, a fine new Bahama 
schooner. No raggle-taggle, she, for the Alice Louise was 
owned by a Nassau contractor who used her to carry his own 
cargoes and had the means to keep her up — and did. 

No motor, either, for her function was to keep down ship- 
ping costs for her owner on drums of gasoline, machinery 
and such items and no one has invented power more econom- 
ical than sail when time is of no importance. Crews’ wages 


’ go on in port or on passage — though that’s a small item in 


the Bahamas where you can get up a crew on an hour’s no- 
tice to go anywhere, preferably Miami, just for the pleasure 
of going. A few sacks of peas and rice, and they’ll catch their 
own fish and conchs. Even without these local economies, 
there are many services for which sail would be thriftier and 
more practical, everything considered, than power or steam; 
it’s a wonder it isn’t revived, and perhaps it will be. 

The Alice Louise hadn’t been subjected to any of those 
amendments which make most commercial craft which still 
carry sail, or vestigial remains of it, so ugly nowadays. She 
had her topmasts, the canvas to justify their existence and 
the skipper and crew to make best use of it. It’s worth noting 
that her rig was — is, for she’s still the same, owned by an 
Andros man now — the same as that shown on plans of the 
Baltimore Clippers and other early American schooners: two 
lower shrouds on the foremast, only one on the main, with a 
decided rake to the spars. Long bowsprit and jibboom. Main- 
mast as far aft asin many a 
modern ketch. The only 
serious change which dec- 
ades' of evolution have 
brought is the boom on the 
foresail and the necessity 
of cutting this sail dispro- 
portionately high on the 
foot to clear the galley 
house which, in the larger 
schooners, is placed be- 
tween the masts. This is 
invariably a crude struc- 
ture, architecturally re- 
lated to the common coun- 
try outhouse, bolted to the 
deck but not integrally a 
part of the ship’s structure. 

The rig is the tradi- 
tional one of the Bahama 

(Continued on page 80) 


It was blowing a fine southeasterly 

breeze that day when Captain 

Allan put the schooner into her 

berth alongside the wharf with 
perfect timing 











Just about a year ago a group of young Barnegat Bay sailors living 
in and about Philadelphia got together and decided to build them- 
selves a fleet of sailing dinghies. They wanted small boats, easily 
transported, launched and hauled, for spring and fall racing, for short 
evening sails and informal brushes during the summer season. 

The 1114-foot Penguin Class was decided upon and, by early winter, 
ten men were codperating in building ten little boats. Only one had 
had any boatbuilding experience. Time, energy, and tools were 
pooled; two of the group took charge of purchasing materials and a 
rent-free workshop was set up over a garage in suburban Germantown. 
They found building boats almost as much fun as sailing them. 

The Penguin was designed by Phil Rhodes, of Cox and Stevens, 
Inc. Since the class was introduced in the May, 1940, issue of YACHT- 
ING, over 700 Penguins have been built or are building. The boat 
is planked with 14” waterproof plywood, carries 72 square feet of 
sail, and weighs about 150 pounds. The Philadelphia builders found 
that their boats and the tools cost $110 apiece. This included a $25 
sail (top price permitted by Penguin Class rules). 


Plans and complete information on the Penguin Dinghies may be obtained from 
R. A. Youngs, Secretary, Penguin Class Dinghy Association, 832 Twenty-Second 
Street South, Arlington, Virginia. The price of complete plans, specifications, etc:, $3 


“DENGUINITIS” 
STRIKES PHILADELPHIA 


(1) Talking over the codperative boatbuilding project and studying the 
plans for the Penguin Dinghy. Top row: Ned Swain, Sam Emlen, Phil Chap- 
man, Bob Price; bottom row: Bill Price, Sonny Neff, Ted Ill, Delavan Downer, 
Jr. (2) Setting up completed frame assemblies, keel, chine, etc., made from 
full size templates supplied with the plans. As with many small chine boats, 
no building moulds are required. (3) Two of the Penguins well along to- 
ward completion. (4) Those who: proved the best craftsmen concentrated on 
building rudders and centerboards, shaping and scarphing the spars, etc. 
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(5) By early March, completed boats began to emerge from the workshop in Germantown. They were stored 
elsewhere to await painting and to make room for more dinghies. (6) In June, the units of the fleet took to car 
tops’and trailers for the jaunt to Mantoloking, on Barnegat Bay. (7) The high point of the winter and spring of 
boatbuilding came when the numbers were drawn from a hat at the launching party. Not until then did each 
owner know which boat would be his. (8) The owners and their friends swarm about to inspect the boats. 





(9) Jeanne Ill, with the aid of a bottle of beer, christens Ted III’s Periguin 
“Porkie.” (10) Start of the first race of the 1941 Penguin season at Manto- 
loking. These little dinghies run, reach and beat to windward smartly and 
also tow and row well. (11) John Pilling’s ‘Annie Keturah” in a quartering 


breeze. Two persons make up the regular Penguin crew but class rules permit 
three youngsters as an alternate. (12) Skippers, crews and the whole family 


gather on the club porch with a keg of beer to resail the. afternoon’s races. 
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“SHANGRI-LA” 
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“Shangri-La” was designed and built by the An- 
napolis Yacht Yard for William S. Wilder, of 
Norfolk, Va., the last yacht to be turned out by the 
yard “for the duration,” since the facilities of the 
plant are now devoted entirely to defense work. 
The hull is double planked, decks are of teak, 
double planked, exterior joinerwork is of Honduras 
mahogany and the interior of the deckhouse is of 
walnut. The deck is carried out to the side, from the 
bow aft to the fishing cockpit, giving an unusual 
amount of room on deck and space below. 


The new yacht is 57’ O” in length over all, 14’ 9” 


beam and 4’ O” draft. Two 165 hp. Gray Diesels 
drive her at a 15-knot pace. 


Rosenfeld Photos 
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KEEPING THE RIG 


GLANCE backward over some of the results of the 
racing season just past indicates that there 
have been more than the usual number of 
“did not finishes”? recorded as a result of 
breakdowns in rigging and fittings. This cer- 
tainly doesn’t help anyone and it leaves the 
distinct impression that it’s about time to swing back from 
gadgets to fundamentals. As Bill Taylor so aptly put it in 
commenting on the epidemic of rig failures which afflicted 
the recent Atlantic Coast Championship of the Star Class, 
the owners of a good many of the light, much begadgeted, 
modern Stars are finding that, ‘‘what you make on the 
peanuts you lose on the bananas.”’ 

There is something wrong. However, we don’t want to 
be drawn into a discussion of the fine points of halliard 
hooks, mast rakers, piano wire shrouds and such. In any 
class — Stars, Comets, or what have you — it is, on the 
whole, the best and most experienced skippers who go in 
most extensively for trick rigs, gadgets and fittings. They 
should know what they’re doing, and usually they do; so, 
when something goes sour, we’re quite content to let them 
stew in their own juice. The really unfortunate part of it all 
is that less experienced skippers and their builders are all 
too often led astray by. the fancy work sported by their 
up-front rivals. Not only do they go to a lot of expense and 
trouble in installing stuff they don’t know how to use but, 
in jumping into strange territory, they are quite likely to 
make fundamental errors in design and strength. 

Of course, rigging failures and resulting DNF’s have been 
occurring for years and trick gadgets and light rigs are by 
no means the sole cause of such difficulties. In the first place, 
designers are not infallible; they do make mistakes. Not so 
much in fundamental questions of size and strength of wire 
and fittings, but, for instance, in the details of a 
strut or spreader. Builders are not perfect, either; 
they have been known to use short wood screws 
where good husky bolts are called for, or to make 
slips such as cutting the slot for the masthead 
sheave too wide so that, some fine day — miles 
from home and any means of repairing the dam- 
age — the main halliard jumps the sheave and 
jams and you can’t get it either up or down. 
(Don’t try going to the masthead of a small 
boat in anything but the smoothest of water 
unless you want a sudden and probably wet 
lesson in what the weight of a man at the mast- 
head does to stability.) 

But lack of knowledge and real understanding 
of the problems on the part of boat owners is 
probably the biggest single cause of breakdowns, 
dismastings and other distressing incidents. Few 








sorrow, that we should have been. One difficulty 
which has come up thousands of times is that of 
the turnbuckle which takes a bend as a result of 
knocking against a float or dock, or a bang from 
the club launch. The neophyte grabs a pair of 
pliers to straighten it out and ends by fatiguing 
the metal just enough more for it to let go the 


small boat owners are naval architects and most 
of us are not engineers. But we often find, to our SHROUD 
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IN THE SMALL. BOAT 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


your stuff. There was one such case in which the well mean- 
ing owner, unable to find a replacement turnbuckle long 
enough to do the job, took a shorter one and filled out the 
needed length with a cast bronze shackle. This little item 
looked shiny and bright but was never intended for more 
than decorative duty. Result: It carried away in a 15-mile 
breeze and the mast went with it. The same type of error, 
using material which “looked” right, was made by the 
fellow who, to replace his shrouds, bought the necessary 
length of galvanized wire rope at his local ship chandler’s, 
had it nicely spliced by the club boatman, and sailed off, 
full of confidence. A cou- 
ple of days later, when it 
breezed up a bit, his 
shiny new shroud parted 
right before his prideful 
gaze. What was wrong? 
He had gotten hold of 
some galvanized tron wire 
instead of galvanized im- 
proved plow steel; for the 
same diameter, its break- ™ 
ing strength was only 40 
per cent as great. 
Unfortunately, things like that are happening all the 
time but next season, more than ever, we'll have to be 
particularly wary about the use of materials which ‘‘look”’ 
all right. For we most certainly will not be able to obtain 
many of the things we would like to have for new arrange- 
ments of rigging and for replacing old, worn out, stuff. 
Following are some thoughts on what to guard against in 
making changes and replacements in rigging and fittings. 
For old-timers and others who really know their stuff, it’s 
elementary, but let’s hope they will bear with us. 
Wire Rope will be particularly difficult to ob- 
tain next year. There is little chance of much 
stainless steel being manufactured for yacht use; 
if you need it, get after your dealer immediately. 
It is generally agreed that stainless steel is much 
the best all round wire rope for yacht rigging, 
particularly in the smaller sizes (342’’ and under) 
where galvanized wire breaks down rapidly, even 
considering the higher cost of stainless. Galva- 
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of strength, other types of wire rope are: gal- 
vanized plow steel, galvanized cast steel, galva- 
nized iron, and bronze. The iron and bronze 
stretch like rubber and keep on stretching and 
should not be used except as a last resort. In re- 
placing old wire with something of less strength, 
step up the diameter to maintain an adequate 
factor of safety. 

The table (see next page) gives the comparative 
breaking strength (in pounds) of various types of 
marine wire rope in the smaller sizes. 

Splicing. Thimbles into wire rope or. attaching 

terminals to take turnbuckles, tangs, etc., is 
i obviously as important as the wire itself. There’s 


nized improved plow steel is almost as strong as 

stainless and both take a minimum of stretch, 

also an important factor. In descending order 
SPREADER 
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next time it breezes up. It should have been re- 
placed or allowed to remain bent. Even then, it wrone 
may still get you into trouble if you don’t know 


UPPER SHROUD LEAD 


no use having a wire capable of withstanding a 
ricHt full 3000 pounds if the splice or socket at the end 
is going to pull out at 1500. Wire splicing, at best, 

















PROPER MOUNTING 
DECK BLOCKS, 
CLEATS, ETC. 



















WASHER, 
Diameter (Inches) ye | 2 | %| @| 3% | Mm! 

Bronze 77 | 172 | 306) 478) 688) 940) 1,225 
Galvanized Iron 236 | 459 | 711) 980) 1,220) 1,580) 1,980 
Galvanized Cast Steel 3,500 
Galvanized Plow Steel 4,200 
Galv. Imp. Plow Steel 355 | 780 | 1,150) 2,000) 2,750] 4,000] 4,800 
Hazard Korodless 385 | 800 | 1,400} 2,100} 3,000) 4,000) 5,200 























is no picnic and, unless you can do it well, better turn the job 
over to someone who really knows how. Getting eyes of the 
proper size and a completed shroud or stay of the proper 
length is just as important as making the tucks properly and 
neatly. In making up shrouds from new wire the object 
should be to get just a full thread at each end of the turn- 
buckle when the rigging is set up tight the first time. Subse- 
quent stretching, which always occurs to some extent, will 
lengthen up the assembly several threads more. 

If the shroud, in spite of precautions, comes out too short 
or too long, often the neatest if not the simplest method of 
correcting the difficulty is to move the eye of the shroud 
which goes around the mast up or down the necessary half- 
inch or so. This subject of rigging eyes on the mast is also the 
cause of a good deal of grief. They must be correct as to size, 
for, if they are too small and just barely slide down to their 
proper place on the spar, the splice will tend to pull out and 
sharp bends and twists within the eye will result in rapid 
fatigue and breakage. One of the contestants in a tough Ber- 
muda Race a few years back all but lost his mast when too 
small an eye around the mast in the lower shroud caused the 
wire to break inside the eye. Too large an eye doesn’t hurt 
the wire but does throw most of the load into a wedging, 
shearing action on the supporting chock. Unfortunately, 
with as much variation as there is in shapes of spars and 
types of servings, etc., it is impossible to lay down any gen- 
eral rule for the ratio of diameter of eye to diameter of mast. 

Socketed Fittings for the ends of wires and the use of tangs 
on the mast have largely replaced thimbles and eye splices in 
recent years. They are perfectly all right when properly exe- 
cuted but a great many rigging troubles originate from the 
fact that there is seldom any visible evidence of weakness 
and imperfection within. Hazard Tru-Loe and other cold 
flowed fittings have to be attached with special equipment. 
If the proper size fitting for the diameter of wire concerned is 
used, they come out as strong or stronger than the wire 
itself. Unfortunately, however, the supply for next year will 
be just about nil. Thousands of them are going into controls 
for aircraft of all types. 

With small diameter wire (14”’ and under) particularly, 
there has been a good deal of trouble with the various types 
of socketed fittings in which molten metal is poured, and 
also with the type in which the ends of the wire are twisted 
around a wedge before socketing. Even when done by ex- 
perts, fittings of these types should be tested and pulled to 
approximately full load by a block and fall. 

Tangs for the attachment of shrouds and stays to the mast 
are neat and serviceable when properly designed and in- 
stalled. But remember that spruce and other spar materials 
are soft, so don’t try to get away with two screws in a tang 
which calls for five or six. And don’t let them all come in the 
same grain nor girdle the spar all the way around with screw 
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holes. Once again, remember that, if you are using wire of 
3000 pounds breaking strength, everything else should be 
just as strong; that means chain plates, turnbuckles and 
their pins, wire rope fittings and tangs or whatever is used on 
the spar. For instance, the tensile strength of yellow brass is 
about 45,000 pounds per square inch. Therefore, a 44” thick 
strip 1’ wide which might be used for a chain plate would 
have a tensile strength of 5,625 pounds. Using a factor of 
safety of 5, it should therefore be good for a 1,126 pound 
load. However, a 544’ diameter hole is drilled to take a 14” 
pin and thus the safe load: limit is reduced to 772 pounds. 
But be sure that the hole is drilled far enough back from the 
end to provide the same amount of metal on all sides; in 
fact, if the jaws of the turnbuckle or other fitting will permit 
it, it is well to allow extra metal in the direction of wear. 

Spreaders and Struts are a constant source of minor diffi- 
culties. We’ll grant that it’s a good idea to save as much 
weight as possible aloft but thousands of small boat owners 
have gotten into difficulties by slicing their spreaders and 
their fittings too thin. In theory, a spreader free to swing a bit 
is fine but it’s the devil and all to work it out in practice so 
that it doesn’t collapse, push forward instead of in, or fail to 
snap back into place when the stress comes. Rigid spreaders 
bring fewer problems and are more practical, even though 
they cut into the mainsail going down wind, but be sure that 
the end of a rigid spreader lines up perfectly with the points 
of attachment of the ends of its shroud. Keep this in mind if 
you change the lead of the shroud at the chain plates. 
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BAD GOOD 
ELEVATION CHAINPLATES 
CHAINPLATE BARS 


Chain Plates themselves are often a source of trouble, too, 
when you start to improve on them. Many an owner, chang- 
ing or readjusting his rig or moving his mast, has bolted a bar 
across between two regularly installed chain plates. The 
bugaboos here are the question of single shear on the bolts 
and the problem of getting adequate strength at and near 
the center of the span. Two horizontal bars, one on each side 
of the original chain plates, putting the bolts in double 
shear, should be used. And it’s better to go a bit haavy on 
the width of the bars than to see them heave and twist be- 
fore your eyes the first time she puts her rail down. 

Fairleads, Sheet Blocks and other deck fittings are simpler 
than most of the details of mast and rig but occasionally 
they, too, go flying up into the air. A little horse sense, how- 
ever, will indicate that bolts are better than screws, that 
everything should be backed up under the deck with a re- 
enforcing block to distribute the stress, and that cleats are 
designed to withstand a pull parallel to the surface on which 
they are installed, not as sway hooks, fairleads or winches. 
Common sense will indicate, also, that the special outhaul 
track or sail track at the end of the boom should be bolted in 
place rather than left in the uncertain grip of screws. 

We would like to go on and give some simple formulas for 
ascertaining the load on various shrouds, stays, spars and 
other members of simple rigs for the benefit of amateur naval 
architects who realize the value of specific and professional 
answers to their problems. Unfortunately, however, even the 
fellows who write books on this subject don’t give such for- 
mulas. But, one more word of warning: When you go to cut- 
ting down the weight and windage of your rigging, remember 
that, in the small diameters of wire, one size smaller is 


usually only about half as strong — by no means “almost 
as strong.” 


PLAN (- ie (o) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 





T this time of year when the winter holds promise of 
the warmth of friendships and the interchange of 


experiences, it is particularly hard to endure the 
loss of Philip J. Roosevelt. President of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union and Commodore ofthe Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club, his wise and sportsmanlike influence 
was felt, directly or indireetly, wherever American yachts- 
men sail together. As a sailor, he was alike keen, careful and 
courageous; as a shipmate, all the things that the time-hon- 
ored associations of that word imply. This disordered world 
is left a little colder by the death of Phil. 


Now that the U. S. is finally getting around to arming our 
merchantmen and sending them into the War Zone, I hope 
that somebody will remind the Maritime Commission to 
give primary attention to lifeboat equipment. Never in any 
previous war have so many heroic small boat voyages been 
sailed by so many starved and thirst-tortured seamen. What 
price armed guards and war bonuses if a crew shove off from 
a torpedoed ship with not enough food and drink to go three 
times around — let alone see them through a passage that 
may stretch out through ten to thirty days? 


At the Cruising Club meeting the other night, a Red Cross 
man made an appeal to the red-blooded sailors gathered 
there to donate a little of their vital fluid for conversion into 
plasma for the Navy and the Army. This naturally reminded 
me of Bloodhound, the last boat I raced aboard before the 
war started and, later in the evening, I asked a British guest 
how she had withstood the air raids. He said that so far as he 
knew, all the hauled out yachts in Camper & Nicholsons’ 
yard have survived the blitz over Gosport. He added that 
the owners of the ‘‘J”’ boats, pondering their cost and their 
utter futility, were beginning to think that a few well-di- 
rected bombs would do less harm than good. 


Returning to the donation of blood to the American Red 
Cross, I wouldn’t urge you to do it if I hadn’t already found 
out that the treatment is painless, harmless and highly grati- 
fying. Put it this way. Your son or your close friend may be 
out there some day on the sea that you have sailed in times 
of peacé. He connects with a Splinter of steel and he desper- 
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ately requires a pint of blood to keep soul and body together. 
So do some of his shipmates — and there isn’t enough blood 
plasma in the sick bay to go around. There isn’t enough 
plasma because you haven’t taken the trouble to hunt up 
the nearest Red Cross blood bank and make your contribu- 
tion. . . . Or put it on even more personal grounds. At the 
going rate, a pint of blood is worth $35. Would you put $35 
in the bank as insurance against bleeding to death some time 
within the next five years? Especially if the bank gave you a 
shot of whiskey after receiving your deposit and thanked you 
for performing a patriotic service? ... Yes, I thought 
you’d want to know the telephone number. In New York 
City it’s Caledonia 5-4400. Those of you who live elsewhere 
should call up the nearest Red Cross unit. They’ll tell you 
where to go to give your blood. 


You'll have to forgive me for not being more boaty. Fact 
is, the announcement that there’ll be no National Motor 
Boat Show this winter has knocked me for a loop. It isn’t 
that I shan’t be able to learn about all the new developments 
in the world of boating in the January number of YacuHTING. 
I always did that anyway and shall again this year. [Adv.] 
It’s that TP’ll be deprived of the opportunity of circulating 
around the Palace, falling in with a few convivial friends and 
adjourning to that establishment in the northeast corner that 


has a long mahogany piece of furniture with glasses and 
bottles behind it. 


Boy oh boy, are the Lee Rail Vikings headed for the rocks! 
All over the matter of whether members who have enlisted 
in the armed services should have their dues remitted for 
the duration of the war. The pros (and I don’t mean profes- 
sionals) and cons of it are this. The pros are that it’s the pa- 
triotic thing to-do; that the service men have given their all 
and ought to bée-spared the dues per annum — especially as 
the Vikings already have 5000 bucks in the bank and if we 
leave it there Uncle Sam is liable to take it away from us. 
The cons are that the service men are earning more money 
than they were in civil life and ought to pay double dues for 
not having to attend annual meetings and hear the gentle- 
men whose names I always forget offer cockeyed suggestions. 
I haven’t any sure method for keeping the Vikings off the 
rocks. The problem has probably come up in your club, and 
it’s distinctly your baby. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Distribution Box Boats for the Army, the final six of ten 
designed and built by Luders Marine Construction Co., 
of Stamford, Conn. They are 64-footers, built of steel and 
each is.powered with a 200 hp. Superior Diesel which 
drives her about 12 m.p.h. They have proved particularly 
seaworthy even though their bows have been kept low to 
facilitate handling with a crane the distribution boxes 
which are used in laying mine fields. 


Right, from Portland, Ore., comes this stock 32-footer 
designed for service on the Columbia River. A Scripps 
engine of 85 hp. with Morse 2:1 reduction gear gives her 
a speed of 16 m.p.h. Below, H. Miller, of Danvers, Mass., 
owns “‘Bob-Clif,”” designed for cruising and fishing. She is 
40’ O” in length over all, 13’ 6’ beam and 4’ 3” dratt. 
With her 605-W Mack Mariner Diesel, developing 125 
horse power, she makes a speed of 12 knots. 
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Above is one of the 42’ “‘Crash Boats” recently completed 
for the Army Air Corps by the Owens Yacht Co., of Dun- 
dalk, Md. She is powered with two Sterling Petrels. In 
addition to living accommodations for the crew, there are 
two large dispensaries for taking care of casualties. 


Left, ‘Storm King Il,” a Matthews “46,” is owned by 
Joseph F. Knapp, of New York, and hails from Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. Powered with two Kermath Sea Mate Specials 
turning Federal-Mogul Equi-Poise propellers through 2:1 
reduction gears, she makes 22 m.p.h. Below, the first of a 
group of boats building for the Army Engineers to serve 
as tenders for dredges and also as life boats. Bruns, Kimball 
& Co., of New York, designed them and they were built 
at the company’s yard in Patchogue, L. |. They are 25’ 8”’ 
in length over all and 8’ 6” beam. A pair of Gray 6-51 
motors, direct drive, gives a speed of about 14/4 m.p.h. 


Rosenfeld 
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“EXPERIMENT” 


Part Il—The Work of Building This Little Plywood-Planked Boat Is Easy for the Amateur Handy with Tools 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


HE easiest way to build Experiment will be 
upside down on a building frame. This 
frame can be made from a couple of stringers 
2” by 6” and 14’ long, notched into cross 
members and spaced about 36” apart. The 

cross members should be of the same mate- 
ne but cut to about 42” in length and located under the 
stringers, to which they are secured by lag screws. After 
assembling the frame, check with a steel square to insure 
accuracy, then brace diagonally to be sure of maintaining 
that condition. Next, go over the frame with a spirit level 
and, if necessary, block it up until it is level in all directions. 

Nail a batten across each end of the frame flush with its 
top, locate the center of each batten and stretch a string 
tightly between them; this is your center line from which 
you will locate the frames, etc. Now mark the locations of 
the stations accurately on each stringer, numbering them 
as you go. You are now ready to proceed with setting up 
your frames. 

The materials for Experiment are as follows: keel, bilge 
keels, chines, gunwales, shelves, frames, deck beams and 
spars are of straight grained spruce. Stem, sternpost, mast 
step and knees may be of either white oak or Philippine 
mahogany. Rub strakes and chine battens should be of 
oak as they have to be able to ‘‘take it.”” For the rudder, 
1” mahogany 12” wide and 3’ long will enable you to make 
it in one piece. The tiller may be of locust, hickory or oak 
with the ball turned separately and glued in place. The 
sternpost will be easier to make in two pieces, as indicated 
in the drawings. This saves cutting a rabbet. 

Deck, topsides and bottom are of 14” waterproof fir bly- 
wood, sanded two sides. Be sure to specify ‘exterior 
grade” to your lumber dealer and make certain that the 
sheets are sound on both sides, with no knots, checks or other 
imperfections. This material may be had in sheets 4’ by 16’ 
though not all yards carry it in lengths greater than 12’. 
While hard to handle, you will find that, in the long run, it 
is worth all the trouble. If you do a good job of gluing and 
fastening, you will have a boat that will be absolutely tight 
and will never need caulking, as well as one that is lighter 
and stronger than with any other type of construction. 

Floorboards may be of white pine, cedar, spruce, or, if 
you don’t mind the cost, teak. If you use the latter, I sug- 
gest that you leave it bare as this makes it ideal material 
for the purpose. Any of the other woods should be varnished. 
Thickness of 44” would be sufficient for teak floor. 

All fastenings should be Everdur screws or Monel metal 
“Anchorfast”’ nails if available; otherwise, hot dipped gal- 
vanized iron boat nails and screws will have to do. Other 
metal fittings, such as chain plates, rudder fittings, which 
can be stock patterns, boom and mast fittings and the half 
oval shoes for the bilge keels, should be bronze or brass, 
if obtainable. 

All plywood members — planking, deck, frame gussets — 
must be carefully glued to the parts to which they are 
fastened (except that it is not necessary to glue either deck 
or planking to the frames). The knees at stem and stern 
should also be screwed and glued in place. I recommend, 
because I have used it with entire satisfaction, Weldwood 
waterproof glue. It comes in powder form to which you 
simply add water as directed. You may work it after four 





hours and it becomes absolutely waterproof in twenty-four 
hours. Do not leave it in a brush overnight, even under 
water, for you will find it hard in the morning. Wash out 
your brush thoroughly with soap and water after each use. 

The first order of business in building a boat is to lay 
down her sections full size from the table of offsets. If this 
is done carefully it should not be necessary to lay out the 
sheer, chine, keel, etc., for a boat of this type. A piece of 
plywood on a couple of horses makes a satisfactory ‘mould 
loft.” Strike in your water line and, 22’ above it, your base 
line. Next, draw the center line and you are ready to start 
laying out the frames. Start with frame Number 1 and work 
aft, drawing both port and starboard sides and numbering 
each frame. Extend the line of each frame up to or a little 
beyond the base line. When you come to assemble the frames, 
nail a cross spall to each one at the base line. This spall is 
the piece that holds the frames in position on the building 
frame so it must be located with great care. Any inexpen- 
sive lumber, cut about 34” by 3”, is suitable for cross spalls. 
On frames 1 and 8, the cross spalls have to extend far enough 
outside the frame so that they can be secured to the building 
frame. 

After you have completed laying down the lines — and 
don’t forget that the figures in the table of offsets are to the 
outside of the planking so that you have to take off 4” 
to allow for the plank thickness — you are ready to cut out 
the parts of your frames. Mark each piece as you go so that 
you can identify it without trouble. Refer to the table of 
bevels on the drawing and, if you have a band saw, set it 
to these angles; this will save much time and labor. After 
all the side and bottom pieces are sawn out, get out the gus- 
sets (or angle braces) from 4” plywood, making those in 
way of the cockpit in accordance with the one shown for 
Frame No. 5 on the drawing. Don’t forget to cut limbers in 
the bottom frames. 

Now you are ready to assemble the frames. Again, start 
with frame Number 1. Lay the bottom piece down on 
the lines drawn on your “mould loft” and tack it down 
lightly; glue and screw its gussets to it; then assemble the 
side pieces, also with glue and screws, being careful not to 
put any fastenings where the notch will later be cut for the 
chine. Now nail on the cross spall accurately. Before re- 
moving the frame from the ‘‘mould loft,” mark the center 
line on both spall and bottom frame; mark also the sheer 
and water lines. Repeat this process with each frame until 
all are completed. 

The time has now come for erecting the frames of the 
boat on the building frame. Locate the center of each 
cross spall over the string stretched down the center of the 
building frame; line up the ends of the spalls with the 
marks for stations on the stringers and nail them securely 
in position. Check carefully to be sure that the frames are 
square with the center line before nailing them down. They 
must also be vertical. You can now get some idea of the 
form of the boat. 

Next in order comes the keel. This can be got out of a 
piece of straight grained spruce 1” by 534” by 14’. To 
the half breadths given in the table for the keel rabbet, 
add 2” at each station to obtain the over all width of the 
keel. The stem and sternpost may be secured to the keel 
either before or after it has been fastened to the frames. The 
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fastenings suitable for this purpose are two 3’’ No. 12 
Everdur screws at each station. These screws are hard to 
drive; if you have a screwdriver to fit your brace, now is the 
time to use it. A bit of soap rubbed on the screw threads 
will help a lot. 

The stem will be quite a job to make as it is rounded at 
the deck line, as shown, but tapers down to the usual 
leading edge at the chine. Cutting the rabbet had better 
be postponed until you can get a fairing batten across the 
forward frames to be sure of its angle. As mahogany will be 
easier to work than oak, I recommend its use here. 

The sternpost needs little comment. Make it in two 
pieces. Glue and screw the inner piece to the keel as indi- 
cated. After the planking is on, fair off the ends with the 
face of this inner piece, then glue and screw on the outer 
piece and fair it with the outside of the planking. 

After the keel come the chines. Two pieces 4%” by 2144” 
by 16’ will be required. Make a simple gauge for marking 
off the outline of the notch to be cut in the corner of each 
frame to take this member and proceed to cut out the excess 
with a back saw, being careful to get the correct angles so 
that the chine will lie fairly in the notch. Fasten with one 
2” No. 8 screw at each frame. 

Next notch out for the gunwale. This is a piece of 34” 
by 11%” by 16’ spruce — two required — and fastened with 
1144” No. 6 screws. Notch both stem and sternpost to ac- 
commodate this piece and glue and screw at these points. 

Now we have come to the planking and that’s not child’s 
play. Put a clamp just above the sheer line at frame 
Number 3 and another at Number 6. These are to act as 
rests for the plywood while you are marking the outline of 
the side panel. The word ‘‘above”’ is used as though hull 
were right side up. The sides should be finished and glued in 
place before the bottom is tackled. You will need some 
assistance at this point as the panel is too unwieldy for one 
person to handle. Have your helper hold the piece in place 
while you put on a couple of clamps to hold the plywood 
to the gunwale. Then, while he presses the plywood against 
the frame, mark the outline at chine and gunwale. Remove 
the panel and, with a hand saw, cut about a half inch outside 
the guide lines all around. The saw teeth must not be too 
coarse or you. will splinter the plywood. Put the panel back 
in position on the boat and clamp it; if necessary, put in a 
few screws. The edges must be left clear of fastenings so that 
a gauge may be run around to give the final outline of the 
panel. (A description of this gauge will be found on the 
“Gadget and Gilhickie” page in this issue.) Mark the 
edge of the planking, remove from frame and cut to the 
lines. If a band saw or circular saw is not available, you had 
better use a fine toothed hand saw; otherwise, a rough edge 
will result. Drill and countersink all the holes for the fas- 
tenings before applying the glue. This means putting the 
plank back in place on the frame and clamping it in posi- 


- tion. Fastenings should be not over 3” apart; at the ends of 


the plank, 1” is about right. End fastenings should be 
slightly staggered so that all the screw holes do not come in 
the same grain of the stem and sternpost. Be careful in 
countersinking for the screw heads that you do not go too 
deep; the head should be just flush with the surface of the 
plank when driven home. Use 34” No. 6 Everdur screws. 

Follow the procedure described above for the bottom 
planks, except that you must begin at the center of the boat 
and work forward and aft with your fastenings, working 
the plank carefully into a close fit in the keel rabbet. When 
you come to the outer edge of the bottom planks, leave 
about 14” excess to be planed off to the same angle as the 
outer face of the chine, after the glue has set. This makes a 
nice fit for the chine batten which protects the edges of the 
plywood at this point. 
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Put in the oak chine battens next, using screws but no 
glue as these pieces are subject to wear and tear and may 
have to be renewed. 

Next, give the hull a coat of plywood primer. This seals 
the pores of the wood and tends to keep the grain from 
showing through the final coat of paint. After priming, 
putty up all screw heads, joints, etc., with white lead putty 
or Kuhl’s “Trowelast.’’ When this has set, sandpaper the 
hull lightly and give another coat of primer. After the 
primer has dried thoroughly, give the hull a coat or two of 
undercoat. 

Fit the bilge keels at this point, being careful to see that 
they are parallel with the center line. Bore for the hanger 
bolts or lag screws but do not yet fasten the keels on per- 
manently. (This will be easier to do after the boat has been 
turned over.) Be particularly careful that the holes for the 
bolts come exactly in the centers of frames 3, 4 and 5 as 
there will be heavy stresses at these points when the boat 
stands high and dry on her keels. 

From a couple of pieces of waste lumber make cradle 
pieces to conform with the shape of the bottom at stations 
2 and 7. Slip these into position on the building frame and 
fasten them to it with nails. You are now ready to cut off 
the excess material from your frames above the gunwale. 
Cut the end frames last. Now you are ready to turn her 
over. This is one of the most exciting experiences of the 
whole job! You will feel now that you really have a boat. 

Next, fit the mast step, being careful that it comes 
exactly on the center line. Notch or dovetail the ends of 
this piece into frames 2 and 3 and fasten it with two 244” 
No. 12 screws at each frame. 

The deck beams come now. Before going further, the 
inside of the hull should be painted, following the same 
directions as for the exterior. For the deck to lie flush with 
the top of the rub strake, it will be necessary to remove 4” 
along the sheer, being sure that the angle of the cut agrees 
with the are of the deck beams so that the deck will lie fair 
when fastened to the gunwale. Cut out the plywood for the 
decks, leaving a small margin for planing fair with the top- 
sides. Fasten the deck in the same manner as the planking. 
The rub strake, which should be tapered fore and aft as 
shown in the drawing, should next be applied, with screws 
but not glue. 

The coaming is not as difficult as it appears. It is made 
of two pieces of straight plank, jointed amidships and fitted 
to the curve of the deck. After the fitting is done, mark its 
position on the deck and remove it, so that the holes for the 
screws.may be bored. When boring these holes be sure that 
their angle coincides with that of the coaming. Now put 
the latter back in position and glue and screw it down, the 
screws being driven from under the deck. The mast partner 
should be trimmed to fit snugly within the angle of the coam- 
ing and be glued and screwed to the deck as shown. A hole 
3’ in diameter, for the mast, may now be bored through 
the partner and deck. A piece of waste wood should be 
clamped underneath the deck when boring to prevent 
splintering the edges of the hole. 

Fit the floor boards, starting with the center plank and 
using a spacer about 34” wide to be sure that they are evenly 
spaced. Any unevenness will be unsightly. After fitting, 
they should be numbered and removed for varnishing on 
both sides. 

The spars are simple and require little comment. They 
are, of course, made of selected, straight grained spruce. 
You had better tell your dealer what you want the lumber 
for so that he will give you the proper grade. The mast is 
circular in cross section and is straight on the after side 
where a conventional sail track will be attached. I advocate 

(Continued on page 81) 
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THE ICE GLIDER 


Left, the controls in the cockpit 


A New Type of Ice Boat 


By 


J. L. FINCH 





the principles developed in airplane and glider practice to ice boating. 

At the speeds attained in ice boating, the air friction becomes the 
major factor in limiting the top speed; a sail which may give a strong forward 
driving force may be of no value if, at the same time, it introduces excessive 
friction. Many persons have agreed that structures similar to the wings of an 
airplane would have a theoretical advantage if the practical problems of 
adapting them could be worked out. 

After discussing this idea with friends, I decided to make an attempt along 
these lines. The unusual looking craft shown here is the result. She has shown 
considerable promise in tests and in races to date, particularly in moderate to 
strong winds and on smooth, fast ice. In the Eastern Ice Yacht Racing As- 
sociation races last winter, at Lake Musconetcong, N. J., she took fifth place 
in Class D. 

Some have said that this ice glider, as she has been called, resembles the top 
part of the tail of a large airplane, cut off and fitted with a runner plank and 
runners. There is a door in the side and a strip of celluloid forms a window 
around the leading edge and along each side. This construction combines the 
cockpit and the sail area into one structure. This model is made in two sec- 
tions, to facilitate transportation and storage. The shape is patterned after a 
shape developed and tested for airplanes. Since the sail is rigid in construction 
(not adjustable as to shape), it had to be symmetrical to perform equally well 
on either tack. 

Instead of adjusting the sail position, as in conventional boats, the ice 
glider is handled by changing the angle of the three runners relative to the 
sail. They can be set as much as 60° to either side of the central position by a 
wheel on the side of the cockpit. For steering, the rear runner can be moved 
away from that position by the rudder control under the pilot’s feet. 

In many ways, the ice glider performs about like any rear steering ice boat. 
When she hikes, there is a definite tendency to spill the wind and, probably for 
this reason, she has seldom capsized. She can be brought out of a hike by head- 
ing into the wind or by setting the runners farther to leeward and running 
down wind, or by a combination of both. A distinctive effect is encountered 
with this type when the runners are set well to one side, as is the case when 
slow speed is desired. Under these conditions, the craft seems to be geared to 
the wind in that she speeds up quickly when the wind picks up and slows down 
suddenly when the wind drops. In the latter case, the sail is backwinded and, 
being rigid, cannot luff as a conventional sail can, so it holds the boat back. 

The ice glider seems to have much the same tendency to skid and spin as 
does any rear-steerer. This can probably be corrected in future models by 
placing the center of weight (and thus the center of resistance of the runners 
to skids) ahead of the center of effort on the sail, thus causing the after runner 
to skid first and to spill the wind before a real skid can start. 

This.ice glider was built as small as possible so as to reduce the amount of 
work required while experimenting since many changes were to be expected. 
The dimensions are as follows: Height of sail and cockpit, 12 ft.; sail length at 

(Continued on page 73) 


Mrs ice boat enthusiasts have discussed the possibility of applying 


Three views of the ice glider “Vector.” Top, the sail is symmetrical and tapers to an edge aft. 
Center, it is rounded forward and braced athwartships. Bottom, the sail is made in upper and 
lower sections for ease in stowing and transporting. Note the door and the celluloid window 
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EFFICIENCY IN THE WATER INTAKE LINE 


Preventive Measures will, Pay Double Dividends Now that Parts and Materials are Scarce 


N these days of shortages of materials and replace- 
ment parts, it is important to make the best 
use of what we already have. This is particu- 
larly true of the engine and engine accesso- 
ries. For not only will there be very few new 
marine engines available next year but water 
pumps, generators, manifolds, cylinder heads, etc., and all 
parts designed and built for a single or limited specific appli- 
cation, will be scarce. There’s a much better chance, how- 
ever, of finding a few feet of new pipe, a better valve or a sea- 
cock, and similar types of items carried in stock by many 
dealers and retailers. It’s quite possible that an improvement 
or change in the engine accessories involving the simplest of 
new parts — possibly even none at all — may obviate the 
need of a major repair or replacement during the height of 
the season next summer. 

The engine’s cooling system is a frequent source of trouble 
and the surest way to avoid difficulties due to inadequate 
flow of water is to provide more than enough for ordinary 
circumstances. Forty-five degree elbows, connected by nip- 
ples, are much better than ninety degree elbows and, in any 
case, the intake line should be as short and straight as pos- 
sible. Proper cooling requires an uninterrupted, rapid flow 
of water; therefore, street ells (with male thread at one end) 
and piping and fittings which may corrode should be avoided. 
Most manufacturers recommend piping at least one size 
larger than the intake fitting on the pump, with all intermedi- 
ate fittings of the same inside area. A step-up of only one 
size may nearly double the flow at a given velocity ; for in- 
stance, the ratio of cross sectional area of 34" pipe as com- 

pared to V6" is 7:4. 

Intake Scoop. The water intake line really begins in the 
water scoop and strainer outside the hull. This is a favorite 
hideaway and nesting place for marine growths and it should 
be examined, removed and cleaned whenever the boat is 
hauled. For best results, use a scoop at least two sizes larger 
than the intake diameter of the water pump. Use a through- 
the-hull, one-piece scoop, with grating. This type is pre- 
ferred to ordinary pipe fittings with separate scoop, which 
requires a flange outside the hull and thus tends to restrict 
the inside area of the scoop. | 

Sea Cock. Good practice calls for a sea cock or gate valve 
just inside the hull, for use as a shut-off in case of emergency. 
This fitting should be of the “round way” or full-flow type, 
with a wide open passageway, offering no restriction to the 
flow. For that reason, a globe valve should not be considered. 
This valve should be either wide open or closed tight at all 
times and should never be used to restrict the flow of water 
to the pump. 

Check Valve. The function of the check valve is to hold the 
prime of the pump but on small size lines check valves are 
not recommended because they are liable to become corroded 
and stick, especially after being seated for a long interval. 
Check valves need not be used when the water pump is be- 
low the water line. 

Large Diameter Intake Line. The larger the line, the less 
the velocity of the water passing through it and the less the 
sediment and abrasives passing through. Remember that 
these may lodge in the pump and greatly increase wear on it. 
It is poor economy to save a few cents on the piping deliver- 
ing water to an engine worth several hundred dollars. 

Flexible Sections. At least one short length of substantial, 
non-collapsible rubber hose should be placed in the suction 





line close to the engine to take up vibration and to permit 
slight movement of the engine when it is being realigned. Use 


- reinforced hose that cannot collapse under the suction. The 


two ends of pipe being connected should not be over 2” apart 
and two clamps should be placed at each end of the hose. 

Inside Strainer. This is not absolutely essential but is ad- 
visable, particularly in shoal water. It removes mud, sand 
and other fine matter which gets by the grill on the scoop. 
Strainers for this service are manufactured by the Krassel 
Company, Hackensack, N. J.; the Columbian Bronze Corpo- 
ration, Freeport, L. I.; Higgins Industries, Inc., New Orleans; 
Gross Mechanical Laboratories, Baltimore, and others. 

Overflow Piping. The pipe carrying the overflow water 
from the engine should be of full size (no valves here) and 
should be introduced into the exhaust line at least 4’’ below 
the manifold outlet. 

Automatic Shut-off. There are several types of pressure- 
temperature switches on the market which provide an auto- 
matic shut-off for the engine ignition when the water jacket 
temperature goes above normal or the oil pressure drops be- 
low normal. Devices of this type are manufactured by the 
Penn Electric Switch Company, Goshen, Ind.; the Fulton 
Sylpon Company, Knoxville, Tenn.; Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Detroit Lubricator Company, 
Synchro-Start Products Company, Chicago, and others. 

Other Suggestions. A motor temperature indicator on the 
instrument board will warn of dangerous overheating. This 
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QV SKETCH of CIRCULATING WATER INTAKE LINE 


is an inexpensive item and can be installed quite easily. An- 
other useful device is a vacuum gauge for the intake line. Any 
increase in vacuum over standard running conditions will 
indicate a clogged line. This, too, is inexpensive and can be 
purchased at any automotive supply store. 

If any diversion of the water flow is desired as a means of 
regulating motor temperature, the best way to attain it is to 
install a two-way cock between the pump and the point 
where the water enters the cylinder block. This puts no re- 
striction on the flow of water to the pump, the surest way to 
wear it out. 

Do not undertake to install a keel type of fresh water cool- 
ing system without the advice of a competent authority and 
with full understanding of the precautions which must be 

(Continued on page 78) 
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EDITORIAL 


Charting Your Course 
A LOT of yachtsmen seem to be getting hot and 


bothered over a number of questions connected 

with their favorite sport during the emergency 
caused by our growing involvement in the war abroad. Here 
are a few of them: Will it be possible to use a pleasure boat 
next summer? Will it be patriotic to do so? Will it be possible 
to buy new boats next year, or necessary equipment for 
fitting out? Will waters be restricted so that boating is 
impossible? 

It would take a sphinx to answer all of these categorically. 
But certain general information can be given, based on 
common sense and on the experience in the last war. 

First off, it will be possible and proper to fit out and get 
afloat next summer. So far, there have been very few or no 
restrictions or prohibitions as to the use of either coastal or 
inland waters. In fact, the government has distinctly stated 
that boatmen should “carry on” as usual unless their per- 
sonal involvement in war work prevents, in which case it is 
purely a personal matter in which each individual must 
make his own decision. In fact, Secretary Knox, head of the 
Navy Department, has stated definitely that “the Navy 
Department at this time can see no reason why the opera- 
tion of pleasure craft by the owners of such vessels might be 
considered to be unpatriotic under the conditions now exist- 
ing with reference to the national emergency.” 

It is possible that if the war should be brought to the 
coasts of the United States that certain waters will be 
closed and certain restrictions placed on the movements of 
all vessels, yachts included. But these are likely to affect 
only specific bodies of water at their entrances. During the 
last war such restrictions were in effect, but they did not 
prevent local boating. Racing and sailing locally on Long 
Island Sound, the Chesapeake, and such bodies of water, 
went on to considerable extent in yachting centers. There is 
no reason why it should not be done now, although extended 
cruising may be difficult. On the Great Lakes, and on other 
inland lakes and waterways, restrictions, if any, should not 
be onerous, and yachting should be continued as usual. 

As to equipment, one should find it possible to buy such 
equipment as is necessary and to fit out as usual. Only don’t 
wait too long to buy the essentials you may need. When 
existing stocks are gone there may he a shortage. Many 
yacht storage yards are not equipped to do building for the 
government and are dependent on pleasure boating for their 
existence and continuance in business. It is essential to keep 
them going and a patriotic duty to do so. 


Also it will be possible to buy new boats. So far, govern- 
ment building has not begun to fill to capacity many of the 
pleasure boat building plants of the country. Most of these 
companies are carrying on a part of their regular production 
along with government orders, or are filling in between 
government orders with their regular yacht work. It is in the 
interest of national defense that they continue to do so. The 
government wants these plants kept in efficient operation. 
Difficulties of obtaining materials may curtail quantity, but 
it would be shortsighted of the government not to see that 
enough gets through to keep a plant going and the men em- 
ployed in so vital a field. Dislocation of industry is no more 
desired by the government than by the manufacturer. There 
will be difficulties, of course, and certain readjustments, but 
these can, and we believe will, be overcome. 

The chief difficulty facing the manufacturer is going to be 
in getting materials. Priorities have already been clamped 
on certain lines and in some cases have been drastic enough 
practically to stop production. Brass, bronze and copper are 
increasingly hard to get, and have already affected the 
marine hardware lines. Substitutes will have to be found for 
them. Fastenings for boats are going to be scarce — they 
already are. Many equipment and accessory manufacturers 
are engaged in government work to the exclusion of the 
commercial field. The same goes for marine engines. The 
effect of these shortages will be felt more next summer than 
now, unless restrictions are eased by then. 

The government, as well as certain parts of the public, 
realizes the value of our sport as a breeding ground for 
sailors, many of whom would get sea experience in no other 
way. It wants to see this continued and we do not fear the 
adoption of a policy of unreasonable restrictions that will 
defeat this end. Rather, we feel that the continued use of 
pleasure boats will be encouraged where this does not specif- 
ically interfere with national defense. 

And last, there is now, more than ever, the need for rec- 
reation as a means to keeping fit and to clear thinking. In a 
recreation that offers the potential values of boating, a 
government would be mistaken, indeed, if it did not do all in 
its power to induce men to “carry on” in times like these. 
We believe it will, for yachting contributes more than 
any other sport to our fighting forces in times of national 
strife. 

So we say again, as we have several times in the past 
months, that doubt as to one’s course for the future is 
ill-founded. Get afloat if you can, carry on to the best of 
your ability. By so doing, you will be helping, not hinder- 
ing. 
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Lake Geneva Y.C.’s “Flagship,” a 24-footer designed and built by Lyman Boat Works for use as a committee boat, carried 
the officials at the I.L.Y.A. Regatta on Lake Geneva, Wis., last summer. A Gray 6-121 drives her better than 25 m.p.h. 
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PHILIP J. ROOSEVELT 


p> Once again this year we are called upon 
to record the death of one whose passing 
will mean not only a great personal loss to 
thousands of yachtsmen who knew him and 
counted him a friend, but a loss as well to 
everyone who races a boat in North America. 
For Philip J. Roosevelt, who died on Novem- 
ber 8th, had for years worked untiringly in 
the interests of the sport he loved, and for the 
past six years had guided, as president of the 
North American Yacht Racing Union, that 
sport along the path that it has followed. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s sudden end came as a 
great shock to his friends and acquaintances. 
He had gone sailing alone in his dinghy on the 
afternoon of November 8th from his home on 
Cold Spring Harbor, off Oyster Bay. Ex- 
actly what happened is unknown. He had 
rowed out in a skiff to his moored dinghy and, 
in getting aboard her, both boats capsized. 
The exertion of swimming ashore in the cold 
water evidently brought: on a heart attack 
from which he died after reaching the beach, 
where he was found about an hour later. 

“Phil” Roosevelt was forty-nine years of 
age. Devoted to sailing from boyhood, he had 
spent most of his leisure time sailing, racing 
and working in the interest of yachting. As a 
member of and as a former officer of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, it was 
inevitable that he became interested in the 
international aspects of the sport and he 
played an important part in the British- 
American Cup and the Seawanhaka Cup 
contests, both as a contestant and an official. 
With his brother, George E. Roosevelt, he 
sailed many ocean and long distance races, 
and had been a member of the Cruising Club 
since 1932, serving lately on its important 
racing rule committee. _. 

Mr. Roosevelt owned and sailed many 
boats in his long career as a yachtsman. Most 


of these were racing class yachts, although at 
his death he owned the 55-foot yawl Per- 
sephone, which he bought in 1940. He sailed 
her in the last Vineyard Race and, only a few 
weeks ago, the Stratford Shoal night race 
on October 10th-11th, which finished in a 
gale of wind. 

In business, Mr. Roosevelt was a partner 
in the investment banking house of Roosevelt 
& Son, 30 Pine Street, founded by his father 
W. Emlen Roosevelt, who was also a noted 
yachtsman of his day. He was, as well, a 
director of many corporations. He is survived 
by a wife, Jean Schermerhorn Roosevelt, a 
daughter, Miss Philippa Roosevelt, and two 
sons, James P. and John E. Roosevelt. His 
place in yachting will be hard, indeed, to fill. 


DARTMOUTH WINS SCHELL TROPHY 


> Unless there is a sharp chunge of fortune 
when spring comes round again, 1941-42 
seems destined to be Dartmouth’s year in 
intercollegiate dinghy racing. Possessed of a 
pair of crack helmsmen in Emil Mosbacher 


- and Warner Willcox, the Dartmouth Corin- 


thian Y.C. has been collecting silverware 
right and left since it annexed the McMillan 
Cup off Marblehead in June. The latest tri- 
umph was the first leg on the new Erwin H. 
Schell Trophy offered for fall open inter- 
collegiate competition by M.I.T. on Octo- 
ber 26th. 

The Schell Trophy regatta, honoring one 
of the founders of the Tech sailing program, 
supersedes the Boston Dinghy Club Cup 
event as the No. 1 dinghy regatta of the col- 


‘legians’ fall season. The Boston Dinghy Club 


Cup will be raced for only in the spring. For 
the first sailing for the Schell Trophy, 16 of 
the 18 members of the I.C.Y.R.A. sent crews 
to the Charles River Basin and in addition 
there were teams from Wesleyan, Worcester 
Tech, Georgetown and Drexel Institute, sur- 
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vivors of non-member eliminations held at 
Coast Guard and Princeton, in addition to 
Syracuse, and Bethany from West Virginia. 

The caliber of the field was attested when 
strong teams such as Williams, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania failed to qualify for the 13-team 
final. The only regret of the regatta was the 
lack of a steadier breeze. Its strength might 
have passed muster if only the direction had 
remained constant, puffs veering rapidly be- 
tween north of west and southwest. Yet con- 
ditions were not fluky enough to cast doubts 
on the right of the top crews to their honors. 

As the finals got under way after the morn- 
ing eliminations, Roy Hutchins put Coast 
Guard in the van briefly; then, Princeton’s 
team, Trevor Pardee and Hank Wilmer, 
moved to the front. The Tigers held the lead 
through the fifth race, Harvard, Dartmouth 
and M.I.T. battling for second. In the sixth 
race, Wilmer suffered a setback and Harvard 
moved into the lead with Dartmouth close 
astern. In the last two races, Dartmouth 
crashed through to victory over Harvard’s 
Dave Noyes and George Nichols, Jr. 

The final score read: Dartmouth, 86; 
Harvard, 83; Princeton, 80; Coast Guard, 70; 
M.I.T., 65; Navy, 59; Tufts, 58; Yale, 55; 
Northeastern, 53; Boston University, 34; 
New Hampshire, 33; Brown, 28; and 
Worcester Tech, 22. The Williams team, 
Romeyn Everdell and John Fuller, won the 
consolation series from Wesleyan by a wide 
margin. 

Individual honors went to Emil Mos- 
bacher, with 48 points. Dave Noyes, Har- 
vard, tallied 45 points despite a recall on his 
first start, and third man in the division was 
Princeton’s Wilmer, with 38 points. His 
teammate, Pardee, led the other division with 
42 points against 38 each for Nichols, of 
Harvard, and Willcox, of Dartmouth, and 37 
for Roy Hutchins, of Coast Guard. 

LreonarpD M. Fow.e 
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THE INLAND LAKE CUB CLASS 


> The Cubs, as they are known to the In- 
land Lake Yachting Association, are one- 
design boats from the board of the late Tor- 
sten Hedengren. They are 16’ 0” in length 
over all, 6’ 214” beam, 6’ draft of hull and 
weigh 450 pounds. The mast, which is 
stepped on deck, is 18’ long and the total sail 
area is 110 square feet. The mainsail is 85 
square feet in area and the working jib 25. 
The cockpit is 3’ wide and 8’ long. In racing, 
there is no limit on the number and weight 
of the crew but they must all be less than six- 
teen years of age. 

The boats are lively and fast and are ex- 
tremely popular in the I.L.Y.A. 


AN EASTERN “‘MERCURY”’ 


> While visiting the San Francisco Fair a 
year ago, James A. Cruikshank, of New 
York, saw one of the Mercury Class, one- 
design boats designed and built .by Ernest 
Nunes, of Sausalito. He obtained the plans 
and had one built by Peterson’s yard in Port 
Washington, L. I. The Mercury is 18’ in 
length over all, 13’ on the water line, 5’ 4” 
beam and 3’ 0” draft. She carries 156 square 
feet of canvas in main and Genoa jib, is built 
almost entirely of Weldwood and 67 per cent 
of the total weight is on the keel. This 600 
pounds of lead at the lowest point, combined 
with an extremely light and buoyant hull, 
gives her plenty of drive in a chop and unu- 
sual speed in light winds. The rigging is all 
inboard and jumper stays and permanent 
backstay eliminate runners. 

Rob Roy, as Mr. Cruikshank’s boat has 
been named, has all the latest things in her 


such as Korodless rigging, Truloc fittings, 
Merriman bronze hardware and Ratsey sails. 
She also carries an ingenious bracket which 
swings up over the coaming to take an out- 
board in flat calms. 

Her owner writes: “I have owned and ' 


**Rob Roy,” a Mercury, hails from Port Washington 


sailed small boats on both coasts and in 
European waters, and lived in San Francisco 
for several years. I know that any small boat 
that makes so great a hit: in that water in 
one year is a startling achievement.” 


MOTH CLASS REGATTA SETS RECORD — 


> Moths to the number of 45 sailed in the 
1941 International Moth Boat Regatta at 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina, October 11th 
and 12th. This was the greatest number of 
entries in the history of the class. They came 
from such outlying points as St. Petersburg, 
Miami, Daytona Beach, Pittsburgh, and Long 
Island Sound. Yacht clubs from Atlantic City, 
Millville, Vineland, and Monroeville, N. J.; 


Norfolk and Ocean View, Va.; Wilmington © 


and Elizabeth City, N. C.; and Brooklyn, 
N. Y., also were well represented. 

Weather for the two-day regatta was per- 
fect. On Saturday, the opening day, there 
was a fresh northwesterly breeze and Sunday 
came through with a moderate southwesterly. 
Both winds made it possible to lay out fine 
courses. The opening race was a three-mile 


event for the Girl’s National Championship. - 


Aleta Van Sant, of Daytona Beach, sailing 
Gretchen, was the winner after fighting off a 
constant threat by Eleanor Vogt, of Phila- 
delphia, in her Ara. Miss Vogt finished sec- 
ond, and Madeline Kammermann, of Atlantic 
City, was third with Rainbow. There were 
eight entrants and Miss Van Sant was de- 
fending champion. 

The Boy’s National Championship was 
won by Mervin Westcoat, Jr., of Atlantic 
City. Charles Miller, of Elizabeth City, in 
Dopey, was second, and Fred Gouhl, of At- 
lantic City, was third, in Antares. Young 
Westcoat took a commanding lead at the first 
mark and had things in hand most of the way. 
There were nine entries in this race. 

Next came North Carolina Governor’s Cup 
Race, the open championship race of the 


oe 
ngs 


Rosenfeld 


The late Philip J. Roosevelt 


state. This event brought out a record num- 
ber of Moths, 45 craft hitting the line for a 
perfect start. Dorr Willey, of Elizabeth City, 
sailing Imp Too, Charles Stadler, of Millville, 
N. J., with Sweetheart, and Jack Price, of 
Miami, at the helm of Tadpole, worked out 
into the lead and finally finished the 4%- 
mile race, in the order named. 
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The Inland Lake Cubs, designed by the late Torsten Hedengren, are lively and fast 
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Harold Ashley’s Class F racing runabout ‘‘Tag-A-Long’”’ 
on her way to a new record. Below, ‘Yankee Doodle 
Il,” a “135,” ran one lap at better than 75 m.p.h. 


* In the Four-Moth International Team 
Race, the Pasquotank River Yacht Club, of 
Elizabeth City, defending champion, was 
again the winner with 22214 points. The 
Florida Sailing Association was second with 
209 points, and the Evening Star Yacht 
Club, Atlantic City, was third with 195. 
Nine teams competed — another record. 
The other teams were the Halifax Moth 
Club, Daytona Beach; the Lake Garrison 
Sailing Club, Monroeville, N. J.; the Union 
Lake Sailing Club, Millville, N. J.; the Ocean 
View Sailing Association, Ocean View, Va.; 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, Norfolk; and the Miramar Boat and 
Canoe Club, Brooklyn. Members of the win- 
ning team were Willey, Harry Henderson, 
Jr., Roscoe Stevenson and Charles Miller. 
The Two-Moth Team Championship was 
won by the Pasquotank Club, composed of 
Willey, sailing Imp Too, and Stevenson, in 
Toodle-Oo. The National Open Champion- 
ship race brought out the entire fleet of 45 
again. Mervin Westcoat, Sr., of Atlantic City, 
after beating the starting gun and then re- 
crossing the starting line, took this five-mile 
event with his Antares. Henderson made quite 
a race of it with Dopey but Westcoat nosed 
him out to win. Henderson was second and 
Charles Miller, sailing Gretchen, was third. 
The Antonia Trophy World’s Champion- 








ship Moth race, held at 1:30 on Sunday after- 
noon, was the feature event of the program. 
This ten-mile race was run off in three hours 
flat, with the fleet of 45 on hand in a beautiful 
start. Charles Stadler, defending champion, 
sailing Sweetheart, took the lead at the first 
mark and continued to hold what appeared 
to be a safe margin throughout four of the 
seven laps. At this point, Joel Massey, of 
Daytona Beach, in Babs, overhauled him on 
the windward leg. The two skippers changed 
positions several times during the fifth and 
sixth laps. In the meantime, Mervin West- 
coat, Sr., in Antares, from Atlantic City, had 
worked his way into third place. Westcoat 
took the lead on the windward leg of the 
final lap and emerged the winner by 2 min- 
utes 11 seconds. Stadler was second and Mas- 
sey was third. Russell Post, of Atlantic City, 
placed fourth with Ara, and Frank Hahn was 
fifth with Ace-Hi. 

The annual meeting of the association was 
held on Saturday evening, President Ernest 
J. Sanders presiding. The following officers 
were elected for 1942; President, Bert Dowler, 
Lake Garrison Sailing Club, Monroeville, 
N. J.; vice president, Dorr Willey, Pasquo- 
tank River Yacht Club, Elizabeth City, N. 
C.; secretary, Russell Post, Evening Star 
Yacht Club, Atlantic City; treasurer, Earl 
Cain, Atlantic City; corresponding secretary, 





Kent Hitchcock Photo 
A few of the racers at the 
pier, waiting to be called 


Charles Stadler, Union Lake Sailing Club, 
925 Coombs Road, Millville, N. J.; measurer, 
Wallace Harvenak, Miramar Boat Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

President Sanders and Selby Stokes, secre- 
tary of the association and commodore of the 
Pasquotank River Yacht Club, presented the 
trophies at the conclusion of the Antonia 
Trophy Race on Sunday afternoon. 

SELBY STOKES 


BURNING UP THE SALTON SEA 


> Some nimble thinking gentleman of the 
press nicknamed Salton Sea “The Indian- 
apolis of Speedboating” and such it turned 
out to be as 121 drivers gave the record book 
a pasting that will long be remembered. 
Thirteen records have gone to the racing com- 
mission for approval. Six of these, of which 
four were in the outboard classes, were es- 
tablished in competition. Seven were for 
mile-trial performance and the outboards ac- 
counted for three of these. Six record figures 
set in 1940 are still on the books so that the 
big Salton lake may now boast of 19 records 
held on one racing course. This is remarkable 
since races are held there only once each year. 

The eternal question of why they go so fast 
at Date Palm Beach is always paramount and 
many reasons have been offered. Undoubt- 
edly, too much emphasis has been placed 
on the factor of atmospheric pressure at the 
Salton Sea altitude of 248 feet below sea level. 
Favorable humidity factors are probably 
more responsible than air pressure. The water 
is heavy and the courses have wide, sweeping 
turns. All of these factors may assist in record 
breaking but the most important single items 
are the driver and the machinery that he 
brings to Salton Sea. With thirteen classes of 
boats on the racing schedule, it would be a 
poor field drawn from the champions of the 
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entire nation that could not account for 
thirteen marks when the drivers are shooting 
at the forty records on the books for these 
classes. Ten of the records set went to Cali- 
fornia and Arizona drivers who haven’t had a 
shot at a mile trial or a really fast course all 
season, so the performance was really to be 
expected. In 1940, the hydroplane marks 
tumbled; this time, only two of the thirteen 
went to the hydroplane classes. Here are the 
new records, subject to approval of the racing 
commission: 


MILE TRIALS 


Average 
Class Boat and Driver Speed 

135 Cu. In. Yankee Doodle II 71.670 
Clay Smith, Long Beach, Cal. 

91 Cu. In. Tops Pup 64.685 
Jack O. Cooper, Kansas City, Mo. 

PODH Fridy 51.547 
Dorrance Williamson, Compton, Cal. : 

225 Cu. In., Div. II Hi-Ball 76.923 
Gene Crawford, Ceres, Cal. 

B-II Outboard Hydro 57.009 
Frank Vincent, Tulsa, Okla. 

C-I Service Runabout Dyna-mite 45.889 
Lloyd Huse, Yuba City, Cal. 

C-II Racing Runabout Miss Wickenburg 54.194 
Lester Missall, Wickenburg, Ariz. 

COMPETITION, FIVE MILES 

A Hydro, Div. II 47.344 
Frank Vincent, Tulsa, Okla. 

C-i Service Runabout Dyna-mite 43 .062 
Lloyd Huse, Yuba City, Cal. 3 

C-I Racing Runabout Nightwind 49.559 
Bud Wiget, Compton, Cal. 

F-I Racing Runabouts Tag-A-Long 51.993 
Harold Ashley, Yuba City, Cai. 

PODH Fridy 48.517 
Dorrance Williamson, Compton, Cal. 

225 Cu. In., Div. II Hi-Ball 65.359 


Gene Crawford, Ceres, Cal. 


Nearly every trial and every heat of com- 
petition brought a thrill, an upset or a sur- 
prise. Clay Smith’s one terrific mile at better 
than 75 in the little “135”? Yankee Doodle ITI 








was a sterling achievement and only a couple 
of rough spots on the course kept him from 
turning both laps at this dizzy rate. Kenny 
Harmon, in Zephyr IJ, was the first driver to 
top the mile figure for Division II of the 
‘*225’s” and from then on the record was 
kicked over four times until Crawford got the 
figure up to 76.923 m.p.h. The Pacific One 
Design Hydro record also passed from hand 
to hand as Pete Pierce, in Swee’ Pea, and 
Dorrance Williamson battled it out. On sev- 
eral occasions in the competition events, lead- 
ing boats blew up within stone’s throw of the 
finish line and the second place boat was fast 
enough to make a new record. The battle for 
the Gold Perpetuals was so tough that not a 
single one of these awards was retired al- 
though several of the leading drivers had two 
legs on one or more of the trophies. Following 
is a list of winners for the thirteen classes: 


M Hydroplane, Genetta Schuyler, Lompoc, 
Cal.; A Hydroplane, Frank Vincent, Tulsa; 
B, C, F Hydroplane (3 classes), Worth Bogge- 
man, Fort Worth; C Service Runabout, 
Lloyd Huse, Yuba City, Cal.; C Racing Run- 
about, Harry Combs, Abilene, Tex.; F Rac- 
ing Runabout, Harold Ashley, Yuba City; 
135 Cubic Inch, George Naruo, San Leandro, 
Cal.; Pacific One-Design Hydroplane, Dor- 
rance Williamson, Compton, Cal.; 225 Cubic 
Inch, Div. II, Gene Crawford, Ceres, Cal.; 
225 Cubic Inch, Div. I and 732 Cubic Inch 
(2 classes), Lou Fageol, San Marino, Cal. 


Worth Boggeman has two legs on the A 
Hydro trophy, Jack Henckels has two legs on 
the B Hydro and Clay Smith also has a pair 
on the 135-cubic-inch. Fred Mulkey, driving 
a motor belonging to Genetta Schuyler, won 
the M Hydro race and assigned the trophy to 
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Miss Schuyler who was unable to attend the 
regatta. 

Worth Boggeman, who seems to be almost 
unbeatable on the course at Date Palm Beach, 
virtually stole the show with his triple in 
B, C and F Hydro. He had a nice lead over 
Vincent in the A event but failed to finish. 

Only one accident marred the three-day 
program when Walt Blume’s “135” Silver 
Lining exploded and burned on the course. 
Driver Lyle Golding suffered some painful 
burns before he could get away from the 
blazing boat. The weather man was kind 
throughout the regatta. Summer desert 
weather was the order of the day. Outboards 
raced on the 24-buoy 124-mile course and the 
inboards all competed on the 24-buoy 214- 
mile course which overlaps the outboard oval. 
All mile trial timing was done with the 
Crocker Photo Electric Timer, checked and 
double checked by watches in the hands of the 
committee and commissioners E. G. Pether- 
ick of the N:O.R.C. and A. L. Bobrick of the 
A.P.B.A. The regatta was sponsored by the 
Palm Springs-Coachella Valley Racing Asso- 
ciation and operated by Associated Speed- 
boat Clubs. Fred H. Thatcher, Jr., of San 
Diego, was chairman of the Regatta Com- 
mittee. Kent Hircucock 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 


> The “Breeze,” the organ of the Crescent 
Sail Yacht Club of Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Michigan, makes an appeal to its readers for 
snapshots of boats and members taken during 
the season just closed. ‘‘Art Rautenberg, 
Photography Chairman,” it says, “is doing a 
fine job in carrying on the photographic his- 
tory of the club.” 





Two winners at the International Moth Boat Regatta at Elizabeth City, N. C. Left, Merwin Westcoat, Sr., took the 
Antonia Trophy in ‘‘Antares’’, right, Dorr Willey and ‘Imp Too,” in which he won the North Carolina Governor’s Cup 
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To Keep the Burgee 


from Fouling 


p> One of the small annoyances of sailing 
that can be easily eliminated is the fouled 
burgee. How often have you looked aloft at 
your pennant only to find it wrapped securely 
around its staff? You go forward and, after a 
lot of pulling and hauling and a jerk or two, 
you get it cleared. You go aft, sit down in the 
cockpit and look up in five or ten minutes to 
find the damn thing fouled all over again. 
Well, the accompanying sketches illustrate 
a simple way of overcoming the trouble. For 
the main staff, a nice piece of straight grained 


‘spruce, ash, hickory or oak will be needed. 


This stick should be at least three times the 
length of the hoist of the burgee; its upper 
end should be protected from splitting with a 
brass ferrule. About 1’’ from the lower end, a 
notch or groove, to take the flag halliard, 
may be cut; this eliminates the chance of its 
sliding off. I do not advocate cutting a notch 
for the upper halliard hitch as this is quite 
unnecessary and weakens the staff. When 
bending the burgee on the halliard, make a 
clove hitch about 4” below the lower swivel, 
then carry the halliard down to the end and 
make another hitch in the groove; it will 
never give you any trouble if you do it this 
way. 

A friend of mine, for whom I made one of 
these staffs, reported that he flew his burgee 
night and day for the whole summer and it 
never fouled. 

The swiveling staff should be about an inch 
longer than the burgee’s hoist and half the 
diameter of the main staff. A straight grained 
dowel (and I mean straight) will do nicely 
for this piece. Its ends should be provided 
with brass ferrules. . 

Now bend a piece of brass wire, about 345” 
diameter, to fit loosely around a copper nail, 
so that it will swivel freely. From the center 
of the small loop measure out a distance equal 
to one half the diameters of the two staffs 
plus 4%”; at this point make a right angle 
bend in the two parallel pieces of wire. 
Measure from this bend 114” and cut off. 
Next, solder the whole piece together, being 
careful to leave a clear hole for the nail. 
This will make the upper swivel. The lower 
swivel is the same except that, instead of be- 
ing made to fit around a nail, it fits around 
the main staff. Clearance will be about right 
if the inside diameter of the big loop exceeds 
that of the staff by 14”. 

Drill both ends of the smaller staff to take 
the ends of the brass wires, using a drill a 
little smaller than twice the diameter of the 
wire. In assembling these parts, be sure that 
the centers of the loops line up with each 
other; if they don’t, the two staffs will not 
lie parallel in the final assembly. 

In the upper end of the main staff, where 
the ferrule is, drill for a copper nail. Use a 
drill smaller in diameter than the nail so 
that it will fit tight. Now, after giving the 
staffs several coats of good spar varnish, 
assemble the pieces as follows: Pass. the 


copper nail through the small loop, next put 
on a small brass or copper washer and, last, 
drive the nail into the hole in the main staff. 
Be sure not to drive it in so tight that the 
small staff is prevented from turning freely. 

The best way to secure your burgee to such 
a staff is to stitch it on with palm, needle and 
sail twine, as indicated in the sketch, passing 
several extra turns at each end for good 
measure. 


A Gauge for Spiling Battens 


p> This is the season of the year when the 
itch to build a boat begins to break out so it 
seems appropriate to toss out a few life lines. 
Last year at this time the bug bit me and I 
started in feverishly to build a Penguin 
dinghy. In the course of the disease I learned 
quite a lot that may prove helpful to others. 

One of the tiresome jobs of boatbuilding is 
spiling the outline of plank edges, then laying 
down and tacking a batten in order to get a 
line to cut to. All this is eliminated by the use 























PLANK GAUGE 


of the gauge shown in the accompanying 
sketch. The dimensions may be varied, of 
course, to suit the work to be done; those 
shown are about right for planking up to 34” 
thick. The upper member is slotted, as shown, 
to allow for adjustment of the pencil both 
vertically and horizontally; it is also given a 
tenon from end to end about 4%” deep. This 
lines up with a mortise cut in the upper sur- 
face of the lower member in which it slides, 
thus allowing the pencil to be moved in or 
out. The bottom face of the lower block has a 
shallow mortise cut in it to prevent the metal 
strip from turning when the gauge is moved 
sidewise. This metal strip is best made of 
about %_” by 14” spring brass 514” long, as 
shown. It is fastened to the wooden block 
with two flat-headed wood screws with heads 
countersunk. Give the metal a slight bend 
down, as shown in the first sketch; this 
keeps it in closer contact with the work when 
in use. The short right angle bend at the 
outer end is only 44” long and its corners are 
rounded. 

The thumb nuts and screws are No. 10, 32. 
The one that stands vertical should be a push 


fit in the lower block but must slide easily in 


the slot in the upper piece. Before fastening 
the metal strip to the lower block, drill and 
counterbore for this screw so that its head is 
recessed about 14”. 
_ -The most suitable wood for making tools of 
this kind is maple, although any hard wood 
will do. 

The uses of this gauge should be clear from 
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the second sketch, wherein it is shown mark- 
ing the edge on a plywood panel where it 
joins the keel rabbet. The panel is first cut 








GAUGE IN USE 


roughly to shape, allowing about 14” excess 
all around; it is then relocated, securely 
clamped, and marked as indicated. There are 
many other places where a gauge of this kind 
comes in mighty handy. 


A Three-in-One Drill 


> When you have to drill, counterbore and 
countersink innumerable screw holes—a 
tiresome job at best — the little combination 
tool shown in the accompanying sketch is 
worth its weight in gold. To make it is easy 
enough if you have access to a lathe. Take a 
piece of drill rod a little larger in diameter 
than the head of the screw you want the tool 
to fit, turn the profile of the screw as shown, 
making the over all length of the cutting 
part a little shorter than the screw you in- 
tend using. This will allow the tip of the screw 
to bite into solid wood and give it a better 
grip. The profile of the head and shank 
should coincide accurately with the shape of 
the screw; the small diameter, or tap drill, 
should be the diameter of the root of the 
screw thread. This part of the drill is tapered 
slightly from the cutting edge up, to give 
some clearance. ; 

Without removing the tool from the lathe, 
file it flat on both sides as shown, in this case 
tapering it from screw head to tip for clear- 
ance. Turn down the shank to fit your hand 
drill chuck, probably 3,” or 4” diameter 
and 114” long. Remove from the lathe and set 
up in avise, being careful not to scar the 
shank. Now, with a fine file, put the cutting 
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TIME SAVING DRILL 
& COUNTERSINK 


edges on the leading edges as shown; be sure 
you get ’em right. A drill turns clockwise 
when you stand behind it. 

Unless you are pretty good at hardening 
and tempering tool steel, you had better not 
attempt it. If you don’t get it right, the drill 
is sure to be too brittle and break off the first 
time you use it. Drill rod is tough enough for 
drilling wood without hardening and it is 
much easier to sharpen when soft, so just go 
ahead and use it as is. 

Ham DEFONTAINE 
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“GES. PURE”. 


HE newest boat of the ocean racing type 

is the auxiliary sloop Gesture, designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., for A. Howard 
Fuller, of Hartford, and built last summer by 
the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. She is 57’ 4’ 
in length over all, 40’ 0” on the water line, 
12’ 7” beam and 8’ 2” draft. Her total sail 
area is 1454 square feet. 

The general purpose of the design was to 
produce a good boat of the type, with particu- 
lar emphasis on strength of hull and rig and 
good hard weather performance. Gesture is 
the latest boat of the type gotten out by the 
designers and the first of the recent larger 
yachts which has not been provided with a 
centerboard. To get satisfactory balance, the 
forward overhang was stretched out some- 
’ what more than usual but the sections were 
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kept sharp and the designers state that the f 
bow has proved a satisfactory one from a 7 
seagoing standpoint. In general, the hull i 
lines are not unusual though the keel has # 
been extended somewhat further aft than in a 
other boats from the same office. The beam x 
is moderate and the displacement on the aes 
generous side. u 
The sail plan has been kept as simple as pt 
possible and neither masthead stay nor in 
jumper is used. While a metal mast was ea 
originally planned for Gesture, it was not a 
possible to obtain the aluminum and a 
wooden stick was substituted. 
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Hull construction is unusually strong and 
extensive use was made of Monel metal. 
There are Monel web frames in wake of the 
mast, near the ends of the water line and at 
the after end of the main cabin. The mast 
step is built up of Monel and floors of that - 
metal have been used amidships, plywood 7 aS | 
floors being used in the ends of the boat and i. fla ree 
metal strapping on deck and on the frames. 

The engirie is a 4-21 Gray, located under 
the floor of the roomy doghouse aft. 




















The sail plan has been kept simple and neither masthead stay nor jumper is fitted 














































































































Mat sed we aNnuNn Mn eM ton ORM. Wc og i 
Inboard profile and accommodation plan of “Gesture,” the latest yacht designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 4 

| 

The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they a | 


appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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A MODERN 
AUXILIARY CRUISER 


HIS attractive auxiliary cruiser is from the board of 

William H. Tripp, naval architect of New York and 
Flushing, L. I. At this writing, work on the new yacht is 
about to be started at the Sands Point Shipyard, Port 
Washington, L. I. The yard, it is stated, expects to build 
her as a stock boat. 

The principal dimensions of the new yacht are as fol- 
lows: length over all, 25’ 034”; length on the water line, 
20’ 0’; beam, 7’ 5’; draft of water, 4’ 0’’. The sail area is 
332 square feet, of which 236 square feet are in the main- 
sail and 96 in the jib. Spars are hollow. The ballast keel is 
of iron. 

The backbone of the yacht, as well as the framing, is of 
selected white oak. The outside planking is of 34’’ white 
cedar. The main deck is of waterproof plywood, 14” thick, 
. and the cabin top is of the same material but 34” thick. 

For auxiliary power, the new yacht will carry one of the 
compact 5 hp. engines now on the market, perhaps a 
Lauson though the make has not yet been decided on. 

The boat’s appearance is pleasing and, with a good 
sized chunk of iron well down where it will do the most 
good, and with her relatively narrow beam, she should 
have a fair turn of speed and compare favorably with 
other boats of about her inches. There is nothing radical 
about the design but she is a wholesome boat. 

The cabin arrangement shown, with two berths and 
ample stowage space, is the one preferred by the designer 
since, for a boat of the size of this one, two persons are 
about all that can cruise in comfort. A three-berth layout 
has been worked out and, with some crowding and the 
use of quarter berths, the cabin may be arranged to sleep 
four though there would be little room for stowage in that 
case and, really, she is small for a four-berth layout. Two 
persons could cruise in comfort in her and the roomy cock- 
pit would allow for guests on afternoon sails. 
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Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan of the new boat 
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A SHOAL DRAFT 
AUXILIARY 


ERE are the plans of a modern, light 
draft sloop, designed for service on 
Barnegat Bay, where the bottom is near the 
top over long stretches of water. While not a 
new boat, the plans have never been pub- 
lished and should be of interest to many 
yachtsmen. She is from the board of John G. 
Alden and she was designed for her present 
owner, Dr. C. Malcom B. Gilman, of Arling- 
ton, N. J., for whom she was built by the 
Mantoloking Boat & Engine works. 

Her principal dimensions are as follows: 
length over all, 34’ 0”; length on the water 
line, 25’ 0’; beam, 10’ 8”; draft of hull, 2’ 
11”. She carries about 3300 pounds of iron 
on her keel and there is a small amount of 
trimming ballast inside. She is framed with 
oak and planked with mahogany. Sail area 
. is 518 square feet, 376 square feet in the main- 
sail and 142 in the jib. Sails were made by 
Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. Spars are hollow. 
A Gray “Light Four” gasoline engine is 
installed under the bridge deck. Gasoline 
tank capacity is 28 gallons and an ample sup- 
ply of water is carried. 

The arrangement plan is practical, with 
the galley aft and two transom berths in the 
main cabin and a two-berth stateroom for- 
ward. The centerboard trunk supports a 
folding cabin table. A toilet room adjoins 
the cabin. 

Elliot White, as the yacht has been named, 
has surprised yachtsmen by her speed as she 
has won a number of ocean and overnight 
races run in the district and her racing record 
is an enviable one. 





Inboard profile, accommodation plan and typical sections, showing the layout and. construction of the boat 
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THE NEW CHRIS-CRAFT ‘45,’ 
A DOUBLE CABIN CRUISER 


ESPITE defense priorities and the work the yard is doing in building 
motor torpedo boats and crash boats for the government, the Chris- 
Craft Corporation, of Algonac, Mich., has brought out another member 
of its 1942 fleet of pleasure craft. The new motor yacht is a 45-footer of 
attractive design, with raised deck forward, commodious deckhouse amid- 
ships and a roomy cockpit aft. If desired, a flying bridge may be installed 
atop the after portion of the midships house and all controls centered 
there. If this is done, the mast is moved forward to a position about over 
the door to the house and the steering wheel and controls are removed from 
the house and placed on the bridge, about where the mast is shown on the 
accompanying plans. On these plans, which are without the flying bridge, 
the top of the after part of the deckhouse may be used as a sun deck. 

The principal dimensions of the new cruiser are as follows: Length over 
all, 45’ 0’; beam, 12’ 0’; draft, 2’ 8”. Freeboard forward is 71”; aft, 4714”. 
In the cabin, the headroom is 6’ 2”. 

Keel and keelson, chine logs, intermediate frames, stem and stemson and 
the transom framing are of selected white oak. Outside planking and main 
frames.are of Philippine mahogany. The bottom is double planked, while 
the sides are single planked. The cockpit is finished in mahogany while 
the interior of the owner’s cabin is worked out in sunny bird’s-eye maple 
and the lounge in knotty pine. 

For a power plant, the owner has the choice of several units. He may 
install twin engines of 95 horse power each, twins of 130 hp. each or two 
engines of 160 hp. These are designed to give speeds of 17, 21 and 24 miles 
per hour, respectively. These engines are all regular stock motors designed 
and built by Chris-Craft. They are provided with reduction gears and 
built as true twins, turning in opposite rotation. Two fuel tanks, located 
under the floor of the cockpit, provide a total gasoline capacity of 225 
gallons. The fresh water tank capacity is 50 gallons. 

Aft, the cockpit is roomy and is designed to permit the installation of 
fishing chairs and a fish well, fitting the boat for service as a sport fisher- 
man. The owner’s stateroom is next forward, and it has a double berth 
on the port side aft and a single berth opposite, both of them built-in and 
with drawers and stowage space under. In the forward port corner is a 
well equipped toilet room while to starboard are a dresser and a vanity. 
Amidships is a capacious wardrobe. A couple of steps lead up to the lounge, 
a roomy compartment with a sofa aft which may be converted into a 
double bed upon occasion. Still further forward is the galley, with three- 
burner stove, stainless steel sink, ice box, dish racks, etc., and a dinette 
which may be made up into a double berth at night. 

In the bow is a two-berth stateroom fitted with wash basin and toilet. 


At the top is the outboard profile and at the left the accommodation 
plan of the new Chris-Craft “45,” one of the Corporation’s 1942 fleet. If 
desired, the mast may be shifted forward and both the steering wheel 
and the engine controls placed atop the after part of the deckhouse 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
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CAPE COD’S NEW LAW 


In mid-August the Cape Cod Shipbuilding 
Company launched the first of a new class of 
boats designed by C. Raymond Hunt and 
known as the Lawley 210. One glance at the 
picture with only half an eye open will tell you 
that this new 271% footer is a close relation of 
the smaller Lawley 110’s which created quite a 
sensation when they were introduced three 
years ago and have been going strong ever 
since. Call them cheeseboxes, or sailing coffins 
(because they look like them, not because they 
act like’em) or what you will, there’s no deny- 
ing that the 110’s have helped develop some 
very fine racing, and that dollar for dollar they 
are just about the fastest and snappiest little 
boat there is anywhere. 

Hunt designed and built a couple of 210’s at 





IN BOATS, ENGINES, 


the time the 110’s appeared. They were about 
the same length as the new 210, had a similar 
cast iron fin keel, and were square chined and 
of waterproof plywood construction. But the 
boom was short, the mainsail small, and they 
carried a large genoa. Exceedingly narrow 
beam, and plumb bow and stern completed the 
picture, a most unconventional one in a boat of 
this size. That first 210 was very fast in any- 
thing but the lightest of breezes, but:it was wet 
and because its appearance was too far re- 
moved from the conventional for one jump, it 
did not take hold. 

The new 210 is a compromise between its 
predecessor and conventional racing and day 
sailing craft of about the same overall length. 
The bottom is arced and the chines are quite 
square but the new 
boat has a really attrac- 
tive sheer and consid- 
erably more height and 
slant in the top-sides 
forward. Both bottom 
and top-side planking 
is 34’’ water proof ply- 
wood. A foot or so of 
water-line length has 
been sacrificed in order 
to obtain a curved bow 
and stern. The beam, 
5’ 6”, is greater than it 
used to be, but still slim 
enough to let the boat 
slide along easily in any 
kind of sea. Actually 
it’s only from six to 
ten inches narrower 
than modern Six-Metres. 
The cockpit is over four 
feet wide and long 
enough to provide plenty 
of room for a racing 
crew of three and at 
least one more for day 
sailing. 

There is nothing the 
least bit unconventional 
in the rig. The measured 
sail area is 228 square 


The new Lawley 210 slipping 
along easily in light air. The 
new class is 26’ 6” overall, 5’ 6” 
beam, and 3’ 9” draft 
Albert Goguen 
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feet, some 50 less than the Stars carry on 5 feet 
less overall length. The regular sail comple- 
ment includes mainsail, working jib, a genoa 
of moderate size and cut high enough on the 
foot so the crew, if not the skipper, can see 
under it, and a 400 square foot parachute 
spinnaker. 

The rig has a moderate aspect ratio, in fact, 
the boom is proportionately longer and the 
mast shorter than in most modern classes. 
Upper and lower shrouds, one pair of spreaders, 
and the jibstay take care of the staying of the 
lower part of the mast while-a.permanent back- 
stay and jumpers handle the top panel. 

The new Lawley 210 was designed primarily 
as a racing class, so soon after launching the 
boat was:taken to Marblehead to try her paces 
against various classes of similar size. During 
nine weeks of trials and racing she made quite 
a name for herself in all kinds of weather con- 
ditions. In the annual Marblehead Chowder 
Race, the Lawley 210 was flattered by being 
started with the famous International One- 
Designs almost 6 feet longer and carrying 200 
more feet of sail. In this contest the committee 
attempts to start each class on its handicap, 
so that in theory they would all finish simul- 
taneously. This race was a good all round test, 
for the wind blew at about 18 miles per hour 
at the start, dropped as low as 6 about halfway 
around the course and picked up again to 10 
at the finish. Eight Internationals competed 
and the Lawley 210 beat the best of them in by 
almost two minutes. She also beat the leading 
S boat by 714 minutes and the leading M.B. by 
over 21 minutes. 

Another outstanding achievement by the 
Lawley 210 took place in the Boston Inter- 
Club Regatta. Sailing in Class A Handicap 
over an 814 mile course, in a 7 to 10 mile breeze, 
she defeated the leading Star by 8 minutes, the 
leading Adams Interclub by almost 13 minutes 
and the leading Indian by 15 minutes. 

The boat is unquestionably fast and due to 
the simplicity of its design and construction it 
can be built inexpensively. The price will be 
about $850, less sails. In order to keep the 
boats as near alike as possible and prevent 
sail-buying and fitting designing contests a 
Class Organization with strict class rules is 
contemplated by the builders, the Cape Cod 
Shipbuilding Company, Wareham, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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“BEACHCOMBER’S” CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


PERSONAL CIGARETTES 





Tus one is a new and somewhat more varied 
than usual version of an old favorite — custom 
made cigarettes on which initials, signature, 
yacht’s name, private signal, club burgee, 
Army and Navy insignia, or almost anything 
else you can think of may be printed. Not only 
is the printing and packaging a top notch job, 
but a variety of blends is offered so that most 
smokers can find something pretty close to 
their own individual tastes. 

The popular “American blend” can be had 
in lots of as little as two hundred, with initials, 
at $5.00; with facsimile signature or boat’s 
name, at $6.00. Turkish blend and DeLuxe 
blend increase the cost a dollar a box respec- 
tively. One color flag or private signal repro- 
ductions are one dollar per hundred extra. 
Two color designs come in lots of 1000: $40 
for the American blend, $45 for the Turkish, 
and $50 for DeLuxe. 

Several of the smart smoke shops in New 
York and Philadelphia are handling these ciga- 
rettes, or they may be ordered direct from the 
maker: Autograph Cigarettes, 452 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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SEAGOING COASTERS 


. Atmost everyone has on his list some boat- 
owning friend or host of the past summer 
whom he wishes to remember with a simple 
gift. It’s nice to make this type of thing as prac- 
tical as possible and also to avoid duplicating 
things already on the boat. Here’s something 
we would like to suggest — a brand new type 
of coaster and anti-tip gadget for highball 
glasses. 

These coasters are made of a disc of 54’’ lam- 
inated cork, 434” in diameter. The center is 
recessed to hold a standard size highball glass 





firmly (much to our surprise we found that sev- 
eral different types of glasses are actually alike 
in size). The idea behind the tight grip on the 
glass is to keep the coaster on the glass even 
when it is lifted to the lips. Then you can’t 
miss when you put it back down. Cork, of 
course, has an excellent non-skid surface. 

The price of these coasters is only 25 cents 
each; a set of 8 for $2.00. Winsette, 279 City 
Island Avenue,. City Island, New York, are 
handling them. 
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NAUTICAL TRAY WITH YOUR 
FAVORITE CHART 





Tuis one is an old item. We featured it: for 
Christmas two or three years ago, and it’s cer- 
tainly one of the best we have ever had. You’ve 
probably seen one or more of them somewhere 
and possibly wondered where they could be 
obtained. 

The frame is of highly polished, beautifully 
fitted African mahogany with a recessed outer 
edge into which an endless manila rope grom- 
met is fitted tightly. There’s quite a trick to 
this part of the manufacturing process (try to 
figure out how it’s done). The top is glass and 
under it may be placed a section of the Coast 
and Geodetic survey chart of your favorite 
cruising waters. The makers even procure the 
chart — all you have to do is tell them which 
one you want. A liquid-tight gasket around 
the edge of the glass has recently been added. 

It is difficult to describe the perfection and 
authenticity of detail and workmanship in this 
tray which makes it stand out so far ahead of 
the usual line of “nautical doo-dads,’’ most of 
which are just so much junk in the eyes of real 
sailors. 

Abercrombie & Fitch, New York, V. L. & A., 
and Marshall Field, Chicago, Phelps-Terkel, 
Los Angeles, and Kelvin-White, Boston, are 
handling this tray and other items by the same 
craftsmen. They may also be obtained direct 
from: Seacraft, Marblehead, Mass. The price 
is $15.00. There is also a bridge table similarly 
made at $25.00. 
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THE COMPASCOPE 


Here’s one of the very best items we can 
think of for an attractive, long lived, practical 
gift for anyone who owns a boat. It’s the Com- 
pascope for obtaining accurate bearings on 
lights, buoys, headlands, other vessels, or what- 
ever the occasion requires. It consists of a mag- 
netic compass with a two-inch card on which 
is mounted a sighting tube and mirror. To'take 


a bearing you merely sight through the tube, 
lining up the pin with the object or light, and 
read the bearing in degrees reflected from the 
compass card on the mirror. Lately a magni- 
fier has been added to facilitate easy and accu- 
rate reading of the card. For night use, there 
is a tiny flashlight which attaches to the side 
and shoots a spot of light just where it is 
needed. There is also a bubble trap at the side 
to keep the chamber free of air and assure 
dead-beat action in the card at all times. 

The Compascope is carefully constructed 
throughout. It comes in an attractive, high- 
ly polished mahogany box. Abercrombie & 
Fitch and Gordon I. Roberts, 1 Essex Place, 
Yonkers, N. Y., the manufacturer, have it. 
The price is $22.50. 
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A WOMAN’S WATERPROOF WATCH 


Here’s something we have had several in- 
quiries about during the last year: a woman’s 
watch which is waterproof. Apparently some 
of the slim watches the girls are wearing now- 
adays are so tiny they can’t see them them- 
selves. An extra sheet of spray or a dousing 
over the side in reaching for something dropped 
overboard soon upsets the ordinary trinket. 
And thus these days when women are doing 
men’s work afloat they need something more 
nearly approximating a man’s watch in ability 
to take rough use. 

This one is a little sister to the famous 
Abercrombie & Fitch Shipmate waterproof. 
watch. It has a rolled gold case, radium dial 
and hands, an unbreakable crystal, a pigskin 
strap, and runs along smoothly on 15 jewels. 
Every seam is tight and even the stuffing box 
doesn’t drip. In case that makes the watch 
sound too unattractively efficient for a lady, 
it is still only about the size of a nickel. The 
price is $44.00. 
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“BEACHCOMBER’S” CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


DUCKS AND GULLS: CARVED 
AND IN COLOR 


HERE is something we consider to be this de- 
partment’s best gift discovery of the year. 
- Skipper Stone brought them back from a visit 
to the Maine Coast during the past summer. 
Carl Malmstrom, an old quarryman on Clark’s 
Island, Maine, does the work and everybody 
who has seen it is crazy about it. 

He carves out a pintail, a mallard, or a sea 
gull, then paints it authentically, and finally 
completes the picture by mounting the little 
carved bird on an appropriate bit of well-worn 
driftwood picked up on his own rocky island. 
To give some sort of scale: the Pintail pictured 
measures 434’ overall. Our only regret is that 
we can’t show them in color. 

So far the biggest problem has been to keep 
people from buying cut all the samples. The 





alighting sea gull is $6.00, the pintails and mal- 
lards are $5.00 each. There are also “half 
models” of ducks, geese, etc., in flight at $6.00, 
or framed and with a marsh scene painted onto 
wood as a background. Life size decoys can be 
had for $6.00. “ Yachting,” 205 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, is the showroom for 
these at present. 


A SEA BAG BROUGHT 
UP TO DATE 


EvEN so time-tried and serviceable an arti- 
cle as a sea bag seems to be subject to improve- 
ment in this fast moving age. With the aid of 
that modern miracle, the zipper, the inventive 
genius of the Winsettes, boating’s foremost 
gadgeteers, has recently produced the Yachts- 
man’s Bag shown here. 

It is made of heavy canvas and is 18” long, 
12” wide, and stands 16” high. Like all sea- 
going luggage with any right to go aboard, it 
folds up or rolls up for easy stowing. The zipper 
extends all the way across the top which makes 
the inside and the contents easier to get at than 





in the conventional sea bag. Two inside pockets 
simplify the problem of maintaining order 
within. 

Winsette, 279 City Island Avenue, City 
Island, New York, are the headquarters for 
this item. The price is $5.50 and the initials 
of the owner or name of his boat will be sten- 
cilled on the side at no extra charge. 


—=ls— 
NEW TAYLOR BAROGUIDE 





Tuts is one of the Taylor Instrument Com- 
pany’s newest barometers for desk or home 
use. The instrument is mounted on a stand or 
backing of highly polished mahogany with an 
appliqué of a sloop in polished chrome to give 
a nautical touch. The dial is graduated in the 
traditional inches of mercury rather than the 
new-fangled millibars which yachtsmen have 
been rather loath to adopt. 

This and other Taylor instruments are avail- 
able in many of the better department, hard- 
ware and optical stores. The price is $10. 


—C— 


MINIATURE DUFFLE BAG 
FOR SERVICE MEN 


THis one was worked out particularly to 
meet the needs of men in the Service whose 





quarters are limited and who have to travel 
light. For the very same reasons it ought to fill 
the bill for your cruising and racing relations 
who spring into action whenever the call to 
board a ship is sounded no matter how short 
the notice given. 

The bag itself'is made of heavy duck and 
it’s filled like a Christmas stocking, but with 
useful things. Some are necessities of the type 
likely to be forgotten, and all are very con- 
venient to have around. There’s a sewing kit 
with needles, thread, buttons, and scissors; a 
first aid kit; shoe polish; comb and nail file in a 
leather case; extra razor blades; cigarette 
lighter; nail clippers; styptic pencil; flashlight; 
and notebook and Scripto pencil. 

The price of the whole outfit is $5.00 and it 
can be obtained from Abercrombie & Fitch. 


MOSQUITO BOAT MODEL 





TuIs one is intended for the youngsters but 
just like electric trains it’s also calculated to 
find favor with Dad as well. It’s a model build- 
ing kit out of which a scale model of the now 
famous mosquito boats being built by Elco for 
the Navy can be constructed. The real thing 
makes a speed of over 50 miles per hour. 

The kit consists of a completely shaped hull 
which needs only to be sandpapered and 
painted. Rough-cut houses, turrets, etc., and 
the makings for propellers, rudders, shafts, 
torpedo tubes, rails, windshield, life rings, and 
every other detail shown in the picture is in- 
cluded in either wood, brass, or celluloid. Full 
scale drawings of profile, deck layout and de- 
tails of propellers, torpedo tubes, and cabin 
house come with the kit. Even a facsimile of 
the official Walt Disney mosquito boat insignia 
is included. 

The PT-10 is one of a series of model 
making kits of various types of modern naval 
craft being manufactured by The Marine 
Model Company of New York. Abercrombie 
& Fitch and the toy departments of leading 
department stores are carrying them. The 
price of the Mosquito Boat kit is $5.00. 


== 


SUPER DUPER BUCKET HAT 


Here’s the latest in nautical headgear, com- 
bining practical, light weight materials with 
stylish shape and fashion plate swagger. It’s 
made by Knox and the Winsettes have dubbed 
it their Super Duper Bucket Hat. The material 
is natural color sailcloth with an outer cover- 
ing of oil silk stitched on tight all the way 
around as a permanent part of the hat, making 
it waterproof. 

The tie is one of those made of English wool 
with little sailing sloops dashing about in an 
attractive pattern. The colors are white, with 
dark blue and red figures, or navy blue with a 
white figure — sorry, sons of .Eli seem to have 
snapped up the whole stock of Yale blue ties. 

Knox stores have the hat, also, Winsette, 279 
City Island Avenue, City Island, New York. 
Only Winsette has the ties. The hat is $3.50, 
the ties $1.75, or three for $5.00. 
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YACHTING 


SARAN: A SUBSTITUTE FOR COPPER TUBING 


In recent weeks there has been a great deal 
of mumbling and grumbling about the expected 
difficulties in fitting out for the boating season 
of 1942. For one thing the demand for new 
boats will undoubtedly exceed the supply, 
cand as a result of the O.P.M.’s recent copper 
control edict brass, bronze, and copper articles 
for pleasure boat use will be few and far be- 
tween. We'll get to the bottom of that story as 
completely as possible next month but for 
the present we’ll sum it up this way: Anyone 
looking for an excuse for not fitting out and 
putting his boat in commission next year 
probably won’t have much trouble finding it, 
but if you really love your boat and love the 
water you'll be out there. You may have to 
forego some of the new equipment and gad- 
gets you’d like to have, and may have to use 
a few things which are different from what 
you have used in the past but there is certainly 
no reason to give in completely at this stage of 
the game. 

Already substitutes for some of the equip- 
ment we have been using are beginning to 
appear and before. the 1942 season is out we 
may very well find that they do a better job 
than the old standbys we have been using for 
years. For instance, there is Saran, a plastic 


now being fabricated by the Dow Chemical 
Company into a flexible, semi-transparent 
tubing. It’s new, and as far as we know has 
not yet been tried out in the yacht field. But 
the Dow Chemical Company, manufacturers 
of Saran, have just released a detailed report 
on its engineering properties. This report is 
obviously designed to answer the questions on 
possible industrial uses of the product which 
present problems of brines, solvents, various 
acids and alkalis at very high pressures. 
Stacked up against these, the boatowners uses 
for copper or Saran tubing, in gasoline and 
water lines, are simple indeed. 

Saran is a flexible and semi-transparent 
thermoplastic. Neither salt water, fresh water, 
nor gasoline are in any way harmful to it. 
And although its strength and resistance 
are somewhat reduced at temperatures in 
excess of 270 deg. F. there seems to be no 
reason why it should not meet all copper 
tubing requirements on pleasure craft. 

As for its mechanical properties, a length of 
5/16” Saran tubing with .062” wall thickness 
joined with B. Parker Standard Tube Coup- 
lings withstood a pressure of 1500 pounds per 
square inch without rupturing or leaking. In a 
fatigue test, the same tubing was flexed 


TELEVISION ON A SMAL 


WE had the pleasure a few weeks ago of 
looking over the details of one of the first, if 
not the very first, installations of a television 
receiver on a yacht. This was aboard Allen B. 
DuMont’s new 33-foot Richardson cruiser, 
Hurricane II, and consisted of a standard 
DuMont table model televisor set up in a 
corner of the deckhouse. 

We had seen television in action ashore 
several times, but before going aboard for the 
show and a short jaunt up the Hudson, would 
have expected to find a rather complicated 
set-up. For some reason we visualized tre- 
mendous generators, a towering aerial, and all 
sorts of wiring, switchboards and laboratory- 
like gadgets. What we found, however, was 
very little more than would be necessary in 
connection with an ordinary broadcast receiver. 

The dipole antenna required with television 
is very simple, although the term probably 
throws a good many laymen for a loss. Actually 
all it consists of is two horizontal metal arms, 
each about three feet long which extend out 
from the masthead of the cruiser. The precise 
length must be adjusted a few inches one way 
or the other in proportion to the wavelength 
of the television broadcasting station being 
received. This, however, is not a difficult me- 
chanical problem and there is no reason why 
the adjustment cannot be made from the deck. 
Also it is required only in areas where more 
than one television broadcasting station is 
within range. 

On the question of the antenna and the 
range of reception in general, Mr. DuMont 
stated that he had obtained good reception up 
to about 35 miles from the.New York City 
stations and fair reception up to 50 miles, 
where the images began to fade out. A higher 
antenna, he said, would have provided even 
better results. 


A 110-volt AC power supply is required for 
the receiver and this was obtained quite 
easily on Hurricane II by the simple expedient 
of hooking up an independent generator to 
one of the twin e::zines. This engine, of course, 
has to be operated during reception but since 
idling speed provides plenty of juice, its sound 
is not particularly objectionable. On larger 
craft batteries plus converters would probably 
supply the necessary AC current, but with the 
limited current supply on a 33-footer this w 
out of the question. : 

The sound part of television broadcasts goes 
out on frequency modulation wave lengths. 
Engine interference doesn’t upset that part of 
the program at all even without shielding (we 
predict that all boat radios will be FM some 
day). But interference from the engine had to 
be shielded out in order to prevent the visual 


Television receiver as in- 

stalled on Allen B. Du- 

Mont's Richardson Cruis- 
er, ‘Hurricane II" 


through an angle of 15 degrees, 1750 times per 
minute, for 2,500,000 cycles without failure. 
By way of comparison, standard 44" copper 
tubing failed after about 500 cycles in the 
same test. In another test a Saran tube system 
was completely filled with water, sealed 
tightly, and subjected to ten alternate one 
hour cycles at —15 deg. F. and 115 deg. F. At 
the end of this time there was no rupture or 
other apparent change in the tubing. Alto- 
gether it looks like Saran would stand engine 
vibration, winter lay-up, and anything else 
likely to come its way in pleasure craft. 

Saran is now available in sizes from ¥’’ to 
5/16” outside diameter, with wall thickness 
varying from .030” to .062’’. Larger diameters 
will be available later. It may be joined by 
Parker Standard Tube Couplings, S.A.E., 
and other flare type fittings. The work can be 
done with standard flaring equipment, al- 
though at temperatures below 50 degrees it is 
helpful to dip the end of the tube in hot water. 
Any necessary trimming can be done with a 
knife, scissors, or file. 

Further information may be obtained from 
The Dow Chemical Company, Plastics Sales 
Division, Midland, Michigan. 

BEACHCOMBER 


L CRUISER 


image from jumping about the screen. This 
was accomplished very satisfactorily by en- 
closing the spark plugs in one all-inclusive 
““cage’’ of copper screening, and the distribu- 
tor in another. 

Sunlight was the only other problem, but 
as long as the direct rays of the sun are kept 
off the screen a good image is obtained. After 
dark, of course, when the best programs are 
broadcast, darkening the deckhouse is no 
problem. Nor is it difficult to imagine the 
satisfaction of lying in some quiet, secluded 
anchorage and seeing a heavyweight cham- 
pionship bout, a play, or a moving picture be- 
fore one’s very eyes. 

Television programs are now being broadcast 
from stations in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Schenectady, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. BEACHCOMBER 
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OR 
IN ANY SERVICE! 


Ww 1941 HAS BEEN one of the most successful seasons Champion Spark 
Plugs have enjoyed in motor boat racing. The winning boat in every 
major regatta and in the Albany-New York Marathon was equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs and every new speed record was set with the aid 
of Champions. Our sincere thanks to you drivers for your confidence in 
the dependability and better performance abilities of our spark plugs. 


Thirty years of skilful manufacture and extensive research have been 
devoted to constant betterment and improvement of Champion Spark 
Plugs. Chief among their many patented features is the sensational 
*Sillment seal which banishes troublesome leakage common to ordinary 
spark plugs, Since leakage in even one spark plug causes rough, uneven 
engine performance, you can see how important it is for you to insist 
on Champions for the engine in your boat. You'll be rewarded with 
greater economy and dependability and much better engine performance. 


Ww Champion’s exclusive *Sillment 
seal is your safeguard against engine troubles due to spark plugs. This 
patented seal prevents troublesome gas or compression leakage at these 
two vital points. When such leakage occurs in ordinary spark plugs, they 





overheat, causing preignition, rough, sluggish and wasteful engine opera- 
tion. Remember only Champions are Sillment sealed. 


K PLUG CHAMPION §S US E! 
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YACHTING 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


More Discussion 
About Double-Enders 


Editor, YacutTInG: 


» We sold Winsome, the little boat based on 
the Nomansland type, (see December, 1940, 


YacutTine) and delivered her by trailer up . 


in Puget Sound, going up the Redwood High- 
way. We left Balboa Friday morning and ar- 
rived in Seattle Monday noon, driving only 
by daylight and meeting no trouble of any 
kind. The new owner, Mr. Tusler, had a 214 
hp. air-cooled Lauson installed in Seattle and 
on Wednesday we went to Anacortes and 
launched her. We spent a few days with the 


_ Tuslers on their island and sailing in those 


delightful waters. The little Lauson kicks 
Winsome along at about four knots and under 
sail the two-bladed 8-inch wheel has only the 
slightest influence on her speed and handling. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tusler took many three- and 
four-day cruises in Winsome from their camp 
and found her excellent in those tidal waters. 
They went through several bad rips on windy 
days and the boat took care of herself and 
them in fine style. They could run into any 
of the out of the way coves among the islands, 
put her nose on the beach, step ashore and 
cook by campfire and then turn in comforta- 
bly in the boat anchored off for the night. 


- » I enclose a picture of Island Belle, the 


little 20’ Block Island boat whose success has 
started several others building. She is 20’ 6” 
0.a., 17’ 514” w.l., 7’ 114” beam and, with a 
w.l. beam of 6’, has a displacement of 4570 
Ibs. She has good, wide berths for two, toilet, 
galley, ample lockers and 4’ headroom. She 
has 900 Ibs. of iron outside and carries 225 
sq. ft. of sail in the Channel, which she has 
been crossing almost every week-end all 
summer. Her little 3.7 hp. water-cooled 
Lauson, with reverse gear and 2:1 reduction 
gear, turns a 10” by 10” propeller and drives 
her at 41% knots. 

She is smart under sail and dry and easy in 
a seaway. She was built and is owned by Leo 
and Bill Robbins, of Orange, California. One 
boat, Orion, has already been built and is sail- 
ing out of San Pedro and at least three more 
are definitely projected. 


> Quite a bit of supposedly authoritative 
advice against building the Block Island 
type has been offered to prospective owners. 
In several cases, it has resulted about like 
this: A young fellow will appear at Island 
Belle’s slip and begin asking questions. After 
a while, he will let it out. “I wrote to the 
editor of to try to get the plans and 
he says the Block Island boat is no good.”’ 

“Well, maybe he’s right,” says Bill. ‘I’m 
going sailing pretty soon. How about coming 
along and seeing what you think?” 

An afternoon breeze of 15 to 20 knots, the 
Channel chop, and Island Belle have pro- 
vided pleasing and convincing answers. Most 
of the fellows interested in this little boat are 
looking for less shower bath and more boat. 
They have owned boats of the smaller racing 
types and know that they are good for their 








“Island Belle’’ is based on the Block Island type. 
She was built by her owners, L. and W. Robbins 


designed purposes. But, when they find a 20’ 
over all boat which will sail steadily in.the 
same conditions in which the fin keel jobs are 
kinking the snake’s back and will sail well to 
windward in the afternoon chop in the Chan- 
nel, they naturally feel that their first attrac- 
tion to Island Belle was a good hunch. 

Then, when Bill Robbins shows them the 
lines, her moderate displacement in a curve of 
areas agreeing well with recent designing 
practice, he will probably suggest that she is 
not a great sail carrier. “‘She keeps right on 
moving, though, with what she’s got,’’ says 
the guest. ‘You could put more ballast out- 
side and also increase her draft a bit,” says 
Bill. “ According to this dope you have here,”’ 
says the guest, ‘“‘she has a strong righting 
moment at 90° heel.” “Yes,’’ says Bill. ‘Do 
you think it would help her?” “Frankly, I 
don’t know,”’ says Bill. “‘Of course, her looks 
are against her.”’ 

“What do you mean? Her looks! That’s 
what first attracted me to her. I remember a 
breezy day last summer when we were taking 
a sheet of spray every second sea and you 
came along, lounging in Island Belle’s cockpit 
without even oilers on — and you were sail- 
ing as fast as we were. She’s looked good ever 
since.”’ 

“OK,” says Bill. ‘But she’s obsolete.” 

“Obsolete?” says the guest. ‘““She’s com- 
fortable, easy to handle, good looking, simple 
to build, safe and a lot of boat for the money. 
What is this obsolete? Obsolete as a gull! 
Don’t you want me to build her?” 

“No,” says Bill. “I want you to build a 
better boat.’ 

“All right,’ says the guest, “Show me 
one. . . . Will you let me use your plans?”’ 


> Leo Robbins is an officer trainee in the 
Naval Reserve, in a destroyer working out of 
San Diego. He gets a good many week-ends in 
which to run over to Catalina with his brother 


in Island Belle. A busman’s holiday, all right, 
but he says that Island Belle at four knots is 
more fun than a destroyer at thirty! 

B. C. Huser 
Sierra Madre, California. 


Information About 


Some Maine Harbors 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> Many yachtsmen use the basin off New 
Meadows River in easternmost Casco Bay, 
Maine, shown on chart 315. Most boats 
anchor toward the western side of the basin 
but, having done that a number of times, I 
decided I would anchor to the north of the 
little island on the south side of the harbor, 
toward the east where the chart shows 12 feet. 

Drawing not more than 614 feet, I was sur- 
prised to find myself aground at low water. 
I ran a line of soundings from the island north 
to the point west of the arm that runs a con- - 
siderable distance to the north on the eastern 
edge of the harbor, across that arm, and ther 
south from its east point to the island, and no 
sounding was over 6 feet. The soundings 
were taken about three-quarters of an hour 
before low water, which was .3 below mean 
low water level according to the government 
tide tables. 

The chart shows a bar running west from 
the second point mentioned above, terminat- 
ing in a rock on which is a sounding of 3 feet. 
More or less in the position that rock was in, 
at low water we saw a seal lying on top of a 
rock. It would, therefore, be well to keep in 
the western half of the harbor and west of the 
line between the point west of the island and 
the point to the west of the arm running 
north, mentioned above. 

Shown on chart 310 there is also a basin 
on the west side of Vinalhaven Island, a 
little southeast from the southern end of 
Leadbetter Narrows. Thinking it might be 
nice to go in there, I anchored a short distance 
from its mouth, awaiting low water, at which 
time I inspected the entrance. 

Chart 310 is quite obscure, as the scale is 
insufficiently large, and I later discovered 
there is a better chart, No. 235. In the center 
of what is apparently the entrance at high 
water, there is a rock with little water over it. 
There is a ledge running to the north side of 
the entrance from that rock, which is 2 feet or 
so bare at low water. There is a rock, bare at 
low water, half way between the entrance 
rock and an island inside, and more rocks on 
the south side of the channel. There are 
plenty of rocks inside the basin. Even at high 
water, I would not think it advisable to take 
in anything drawing much more than a small 
launch. 

Shortly after looking the Vinalhaven Island 
basin over, a black schooner tied up behind 
us at a gas dock and I learned that, without 
inspecting that entrance, she had blithely 
sailed in and had been raised from the result- 
ing sinking only about three weeks before I 
saw her. 

Ws. Bross Luoyp 
Boston, Mass. 
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“MY SUMMER PERFORMANCE “~ 
RECORDS PROVE tnart puPLex 
DIESEL OIL IS THE ONE LUBRICANT 

FOR MY WINTER CRUISE.” 








LALO OOOO OOOO TOO OTA 


@ Summer-performance records have confirmed earlier, exhaustive 
tests . . . tests which demonstrate that for efficient, economical 
operation, Duplex Diesel Engine Oil belongs aboard every diesel- 
powered craft. For in the high degree of chemical stability, made 
possible in Duplex by new refining methods, the yachtsman finds 
his solution to the lubrication problems arising from the high 
concentration of heat on pistons and rings in the operation of a 


modern, high speed marine diesel. 


If you used Duplex Diesel Engine Oil this summer, you will need 
no urging to continue its use on your winter’s cruise South. If you 
have not yet discovered the remarkable efficiency of this outstand- 
ing diesel lubricant, change over now. You will be quick to 
find that it means better boating and greater economy. Quaker 


State Oil Refining Corporation,.Oil City, Penna. 


] 


‘Duplex Marine Engine Oil 15 sclentifically aluitae| fiom pure arte lyania Grade ( rude Oil 
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— AF GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


THE 1941 


CHRISTMAS 


TRAIL 


A Gift Shop in a Book 





A &F’s famous book is loaded to the gunwales 
with gift suggestions to rig out all the Christmas 
trees on your course. Copy on request. 





ZEROLITE GARMENTS—100% Cash- 
mere, for men and women. Shirt, 
$13.75. Scarf, $6.50. Pajamas, $27.50. 
Undershirt, underdrawers, ea. $13.75. 





FILM HUMIDORS—To protect the 
family reels. Fabric-covered cases. 
8 mm. size for 200 ft. reels, $6.50. 
16 mm. size for 400 ft. reels, $8.50. 





WOMEN’S WATERPROOF WATCH — 
For all sports. Rolled gold case, 
waterproof, shockproof. 15 jewels, 


radium dial and hands. $44. 





FOLDAWAY KIT BAG—Take away 
empty in its envelope. Return with 
it filled with extras acquired en route. 
Small, $12. Large, $15. 





MEN’S SHIPMATE WATCH—For 
sportsmen, Army or Navy men. 
Waterproof, shockproof, dustproof. 
Stainless steel case, 15 jewels. $33. 





BAIT CASTING OUTFIT — Includes 
split bamboo rod, anti-backlash reel, 
line, bait box and 6 prize-winning 
baits. $24.50. Prize baits only, $7.50. 


Prices include Federal Excise Tax where it applies 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFrrcnH co. 


cHicaGo: Von LENGERKE & AANTOINE 9 N. WABASH 


























BOATBUILDING 


By Howard |. Chapelle 


(W. W. Norton & Co., New York, $5.00) 


> Here is a book that should appeal to the yachtsman, whether he plans 
to build a boat or not. In it, the author takes the amateur through all the 
processes of boatbuilding, from the important step of choosing the right 
designer and the right type to the final stages of painting and varnishing. 
Each step is described in detail and many neat, clear drawings supplement 
the text. The author assumes that the builder-to-be has some skill in 
carpentry, is able to read blueprints, and knows the names of the different 
parts of a boat. 

Beginning with the mould loft, Mr. Chapelle stresses the fact that this 
part of the work should by no means be scamped or hurried and that time 
spent in laying down accurately will repay the builder many times over be- 
fore the end of the job. He tells how to lay the boat down and how to make 
the moulds, including instructions as to finding the proper bevels, a subject 
often slighted in books intended for the amateur builder. The backbone of 
the boat is described and the methods of getting out its members and setting 
them up with the moulds and ribbands. Different types of keel construc- 
tion are noted and instructions given for proper methods of fastenings. 

A chapter is devoted to flat bottom hulls, in great detail, and other chap- 
ters, equally full, to the V-bottom and round bottom types, the latter with 
a complete description of the steam box and the manner of steaming, bend- 
ing and fitting frames. Lapstrake and other construction methods are de- 
scribed as well as strip planking and the Ashcroft method of planking, 
diagonal planking and so on. A comprehensive chapter covers joinerwork, 
plumbing, installation, sparmaking, and finishing. Plenty of good advice 
is included in these. ri 

The last chapter is devoted to the boatbuilder’s tools and their care and 
use and then comes what is, perhaps, some of the best advice ever given to 
the boat lover — a list of some of the cares, headaches and pitfalls awaiting 
the amateur who has built a boat or two and wants to turn professional. 
I can think of a number of men who might have saved time and money;if 
they could have read Mr. Chapelle’s advice before deciding to drop their 
amateur status. In short, the book is, as its sub-title declares: “‘A Complete 
Handbook of Wooden Boatbuilding.” 


PORTS OF PISCATAQUA 


By William G. Saltonstall 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., $3.50) 


> Here is the maritime history of Portsmouth, N. H., and its customs 
district from 1603 to 1860, told by one who has not only dug through count- 
less yellowing manuscripts but has explored the waters about which he 
writes. He has poked around the river and harbor for ten years, in canoe, 
single shell, kayak and Cape Cod cat, from the Whaleback, up past Pull- 
and-be-damned Point — that name, alas, now only a memory due to the 
Nice Nellies who have rechristened the spot — up to the head of navigation 
of the various tributaries. 

Shipbuilding began early for, by 1641, there was government inspection 
of ships under construction. In 1690, the 54-gun ship Falkland was built for 
the Royal Navy and, in 1776, the frigate Raleigh, for the Continental Navy, 
was launched sixty days after her keel was laid. Shipbuilding continued and 
many clippers were launched along the Piscataqua as well as hundreds of 
more prosaic merchantmen, ships, barks, brigs and schooners. Men of war, 
too, including the famous Kearsarge, launched from the Navy Yard in 1861. 

In the War of 1812, many privateers hailed from the district since the 
thriving trade with the West Indies was cut off by the war. ‘All Ports- 
mouth went privateering’”’ and some of its citizens with considerable suc- 
cess, as extracts from log books show. 

The local craft are described and pictured, the lateen-rigged gundalow 
among them. Then there were the Piscataqua clipper, the pettiauger and 
the moses boat, the latter ‘‘a small, flat-bottomed tender or lighter, . - - 
ranging in size from fourteen to eighteen feet.” 

“Ports of Piscataqua” is a handsome piece of bookmaking, well illus 
trated; this reviewer found it most interesting. 
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THE ICE GLIDER 


(Continued from page 53) 


base, 10 ft.; sail area (triangle), 60 sq. ft.; sail area (actual, with roach), 
84 sq. ft.; sail and cockpit thickness, maximum, 20 inches; runner plank 
length, 8 ft.; runner plank to rear runner, 8 ft.; weight, 175 lbs.; runners, 
90° V; sail material, wood frame covered with doped glider fabric. Sail 
section shape, N.A.C.A. 99 airfoil (approximate). 

I first built a model and tried it out during the winter of 1935-1936 on 
Great South Bay, at Patchogue, N. Y. That model was much like the pres- 
ent one except that it tapered to a much thinner section immediately above 
the pilot’s head. This feature proved unsuitable as these thin sections were 
found to have a tendency to flutter, frequently throwing the craft into a 
spin. The runner control was arranged with one wheel to set the angle of 
the two front runners and a second wheel to set the angle of the steering 
runner. Maneuvering with these controls was found to be far too compli- 
cated and confusing to be practical. 

Another defect revealed by the first model seems to be the greatest ob- 
stacle to the successful development of this type. In the conventional 
three-runner ice boat, the two fixed runners are set at right angles to and 
centered on the runner plank. With this arrangement, there is no difficulty 
in steering the boat on a curve of any radius. If one runner were set back a 
few feet, however, this would not be true since the effect would be the same 
as if one were directly behind the other. In either case, for the boat to turn, 


‘one runner would have to skid sidewise. When the runners are set at an 


angle with the plank, the effect is the same. Thus that model could be 
steered only by first setting the runners nearly parallel to the sail. 


Wuen the model was rebuilt, at the end of the first year, these defects 
were corrected except for the last mentioned. A number of different schemes 
have been tried but none with complete success. In one, the runners were 
attached to the plank in the conventional manner and the whole plank was 
turned to give the desired runner angle. This proved satisfactory in light 
and moderate winds but resulted in an excessive tendency to skid in high 
winds whenever the plank was set in its extreme positions. This was be- 
cause the lee runner was too far aft in these positions and because the 
effective length of the runner plank was excessively reduced. 

The arrangement in use at present (though not shown in the pictures) 
is such that one runner is kept lifted off the ice except when the runners are 
nearly parallel to the sail. This is accomplished by an auxiliary shoe, built 
without a cutting edge, which is forced against the ice when the runner is 
pointed toward the sail, thus allowing this runner to skid sidewise ‘as re- 
quired while the boat is turning. Normally, this runner is on the weather 
side and would contribute little to resisting a skid anyway since there is 
little weight on it under critical conditions. One defect of this scheme is 
that the runner which is intended to be the weather one may accidentally 
become the lee one, leaving the runner which is free to cut into the ice and 
resist a skid on the weather side where it is ineffective. Another defect is 
that, at small runner angles, both runners will be cutting in; this results in 
there being a range of angles where steering is difficult. 

Because he is entirely closed in, the pilot of an ice boat of this type re- 
quires some device to aid him in judging the direction of the apparent wind 
as he cannot feel it on his face and body. A ribbon hung from the end of a 
bent wire in front of the leading edge window makes a good wind vane and 
has proved indispensable in racing. 

A brake is essential as the pilot cannot get out quickly enough to brake 
with his feet. The brake must be of special construction because the boat 
may be going sidewise at the time it is applied and the usual type of brake 
would not stand this. One made with a cutting edge in the form of a flat 
“V” and arranged to resist forward motion but free to slide sidewise has 
been found satisfactory. It is placed just below and abaft the pilot’s seat 
and is controlled by a rope. 

The question of how much faster than the wind an ice boat can or should 
be able to go has often been discussed. With the ice glider type, this ratio 
can be calculated with a fair degree of accuracy from data used in airplane 
design. My calculations indicate that, if the ice friction and the air friction 
on the runner plank, the struts, etc., could be neglected, a speed of eight 
times that of the wind would be possible with this model. 

Whether or not the ice glider type can win races, it has at least proved 
comfortable. I claim to be the first pilot to have perspired excessively dur- 
Ing an ice boat race. This is in contrast to the chills one would experience in 
an open boat if he were not dressed with exceptional warmth. 

The boat attracts plenty of attention from spectators and is the subject 


of many questions. The most common question is: ‘What makes it go?” | 


The answer is, of course, the same as that for any sailing craft. The sail is 
placed at an angle with the wind and the wind builds up pressure on the 
Weather side and a partial vacuum on the lee side. This creates a push at 
right angles to the sail, with the center of the push about one quarter of the 
way abaft the leading edge. The runners are set at an angle with the sail so 
that this pressure makes them slip forward. 
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In view of this situation we refer 
you to your nearest Matthews 
dealer listed below. He may have 


just the Matthews you want in 
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vice. Quality tells in the long run. 
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NAVAL SMALL CRAFT IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 29) 


and because of the romantic appeal of these paper-thin, terrifically fast 
little boats. In passing, it might be pointed out that if there is any doubt as 
to the staunchness of the operating crew of these frail boats, a trip in one 
at high speed, in even a calm sea, will speedily dissipate it. 

Mine sweeping is a frequently used word in naval discussions, but it is 
believed that the term has little real meaning to the average interested lay- 
man. To service personnel as well, unless they have engaged in it, familiar- 
ity with sweeping is only general. Little publicized, performed at slow 
speeds, the monotony and repetition coming under the heading of drudgery, 
mine sweeping lacks the glamor of service in high speed vessels, large or 
small. The importance of insuring safe passage to the larger fleet units and 
supply ships through mined waters requires that it be accomplished thor- 
oughly. Its proper performance requires toughness of men and equipment 
and precision of execution, a requirement made even more exacting by the 
advent of the magnetic mine. Manhandling the heavy gear and towing it 
through rough seas requires patience on the part of personnel, and strength 
in both men and ships. As regards danger, literally, it is playing with dyna- 
mite, since sweeping consists of dragging mined areas and detonating both 
contact and magnetically operated mines. Explosions close aboard — which 
must be expected — require that the hulls of the ships as well as the nerves 
of the crew be strong and resilient. 

At present, three types of small mine sweepers are being built. The first 
two groups have wooden hulls and the third is of light-scantling steel con- 
struction of greater length. Of the first type, known as coastal mine sweep- 
ers, a number are already in service. These vessels are of sturdy construc- 
tion, with heavy oak keels and sawn oak frames, and have a single heavy 
layer of planking. Their design follows that of fishing trawlers. These boats 
are approximately 100’ in length and, with the necessary beam to give 
them stability safely to carry the weight of equipment and fittings for 
sweeping both contact and magnetic mines, plus fuel, stores, machinery, 
and their small complement of men, they present a stubby appearance. 

Providing for the minimum requirement of quarters, messing and sani- 
tary facilities, in addition to stores, water and ammunition, presents quite 
a problem, and a visit aboard one of these boats is necessary to appreciate 


how much is so adequately worked into them. The raised deck structure 
contains the galley and mess room, sleeping accommodations for the three 
officers and dozen men in the crew, as well as the pilot house and bridge, 
which is so arranged as to permit all around visibility for controlling the 
ship and sweeping gear. These vessels have been and are being built in rec- 
ord time to get them in service as rapidly as possible. Trials of those already 
completed have proved them equal to their task and their use will furnish 
seasoned small units before the larger types are placed in service. The class 
designation for this type is AMc. 

The single, Diesel-driven screw has propelled these boats approximately 
ten knots on trials, but sweeping will necessarily be done at slower speeds 
because of the greater resistance of the sweep gear. 


Tue second group of wooden-hulled sweepers is designated as motor 
driven mine sweepers and bears the group initials of YMS. These boats are 
larger than the coastal sweepers, having an over all length of approximately 
135’. With the greater length and proportionately smaller beam, these ships 
have sleeker, finer lines than their smaller sisters. They are also sturdily 
constructed but have steam bent oak frames and are double-planked. The 
longer building period permits greater refinement in construction than is 
found in the first type. The YMS8’s are propelled by twin screws driven by 
Diesel engines which gives them speed and maneuverability superior to the 
smaller type. Their greater size and freeboard permit them a wider opera- 
ting range. Because of their greater displacement, they are able to carry 
some offensive weapons in addition to the small caliber antiaircraft protec- 
tion which is furnished the smaller sweepers. A 3’ gun gives them limited 
protection against surface craft and their depth charges make them 4 
threat to submarines. To accommodate the larger complement of three offi- 
cers and about twenty men, the quarters and messing arrangements are 
more elaborate than in the smaller ships. 

Compared to the small sweepers enlisted from the ranks of the fishing 
fleet, which operated in the North Sea during the first World War, both of 
these types are superior in seaworthiness and almost palatial as far as ac- 
commodations are concerned. Their wooden hulls make them capable of 
withstanding accidental detonation close aboard because of their flexibility, 
and the non-magnetic properties of these same hulls make them peculiarly 
adapted for use against magnetic mines. 

The final type of small sweeper has the same hull as the larger of the new 
sub-chaser classes which will be discussed below. She is approximately 170° 
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/ Ylgbim, designed and built by Burger Boat Company, Manitowoc, Wis., for a Wisconsin yachtsman. Her lighting and 


electrical auxiliaries are powered by a 32-volt Exide-lronclad Marine Battery, while another 32-volt Exide cranks her Diesel engines. 
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She depends on two Exides 


...one to crank her Diesels...another to power herelectrical auxiliaries 
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EAUTIFUL, seaworthy and safe, this new 
64'10”' yacht “Pilgrim” is designed with 
every modern convenience for cruising 


In pleasure craft, commercial vessels and 
ships of the U.S. Navy, the splendid sea- 
going reputation of Exide Marine Batteries 
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pleasure. has been won “the hard way”... Exides have 

Naturally, she’s equipped with the best proved that they give sure, trouble-free service 

; batteries which the owner and builder could under the toughest conditions afloat. Ther e's 

- select on the basis of dependability and long an Exide, built to meet recognized marine 

d life. A 32-volt Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery standards, for each vessel, large or small. 

: supplies power for lighting and electrical auxil- See your marine dealer for the Exide you need, i} 
e iaries aboard the “Pilgrim.” And the yacht’s two __ or write us for specific information today. 

g 130 h.p., Diesel engines are cranked by a 32-volt 145 py ECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 4 
of Exide Diesel starting battery. The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose + 
Me Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto | 
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eS ae Goes to Sea 
with You in a Burger 


Welded Steel Cruiser 


So you're the active, adventurous type of 
yachtsman who revels in going to sea for 
a long run in “dirty weather,” or exploring 
new waterways and poking into long for- 
gotten coves. Well, in that case, you'll 
surely appreciate a Burger Welded’ Steel 
Cruiser. They're just made for that type of cruising, as well as 
looking smart and yachty at a club mooring. These rugged 
steel-hulled cruisers have the qualities to stay at sea as long 
as you can. First-class design and construction of the virtually 
one-piece hull aim toward such performance. : 


Many years of such adventurous cruising are yours too, be- 
cause the practically indestructible steel hull will take a lot of 


* 





punishment, and is protected throughout by anti-corrosives. — 


You want to save on maintenance expense too? Well, the 
steel hull eliminates many unseasonal hauling-outs for new 
caulking, planks and frames. Why not profit by the experi- 
ence of other active yachts- «FOR DEFENSE 


men and write us now for in- 
formation on Burger Welded * 6 135’ Minesweepers 
* 2110’ Subchasers 


Steel Cruisers. 
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in A-E-CO Windlass 
for Yacht ‘‘VARA” 








DLASSES do shirtsleeve work so yacht 
owners in the past were not always 





VARA, a Sparkman & Stephens 
design, built by Bath Iron Works, 
is equipped with an A-E-CO Size 
5, Type T Windlass (above) and a 
special Size 2-A A-E-CO Hang- 
up Vertical Electric Gypsy. 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


fussy about their appearance. Not so today. 
A windlass must have power — and eye 
appeal. A-E-CO windlasses have both — 
extra power (60% over rating for emergen- 
cies), and extra beauty. You need both; get 


both in an A-E-CO Windlass. 
Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 















Three of the wooden mine sweepers building by Burger Boat Co., at its yard 
in Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


in length and her superior size enables her to carry increased armaments 
and operate with greater independence of weather and distance from her 
base. A larger complement is also a corollary of her greater size. 

The conversion of trawlers to sweepers has preceded new building, has 
quickly furnished a number of operating units and, at the same time, ex- 
perience in the use and design of sweeping equipment. These converted 
sweepers have provided valuable training schools for the officers and crew 
of the new boats under construction. 


Comune next to the sub-chasers, we reach familiar ground for those. who 
remember the last war version of these boats. The modern 110-footer greatly 
resembles her predecessor in appearance, but has taken complete advan- 
tage of modern engine design, while the hull has been improved by increas- 
ing the beam. Further advantage of modern practice has been taken in the 
improved arrangement for mounting and servicing the 3” gun and the 
depth charge equipment. Recent experience has led to the provision of 
greater comfort for her crew and greater safety through improved access 
to, and exit from, the weather decks. 

While the improvements in all departments are important and are at 
once apparent to anyone familiar with the earlier type, the most striking 
innovation is the machinery. The three gasoline engines of the original 
chaser have been replaced in the most recent of the newer boats by two 
Diesels, of radical design in marine work, and the use of a unique method 
of reversal and major speed changes. The surprising lack of weight for their 
great power is amazing, as well as gratifying, and their compactness per- 
mits an engine room arrangement which is, to say the least, unusual. The 
increased safety of the Diesel over the old gas engine, as well as the results 
shown in early performance on trials and in service, have apparently justi- 
fied the work which the General Motors Corporation put into this engine 
design and its development. These engines are expected to permit speed up 
to twenty knots. 

Several chasers have been in service for over a year but the first of the 
new crop to use the engine mentioned above has only recently completed 
her trials and been delivered. Many more of these boats are well advanced 
toward completion and are expected to be in service in the near future. 
While none has yet been tried extensively at sea, early indications are that 
they will easily exceed the, performance of their earlier prototypes and 
render valuable service in training and actual war experience. Certainly, 
the improved habitability and better sea qualities will be daily appreciated 
by the two officers and the score of men who will operate each of them. 


Tux steel-hulled chaser, sometimes referred to as an escort vessel, is 4 
super sub-chaser. Her hull is reminiscent of the pre-World War torpedo 
boat in size and general appearance. With her length of approximately 170’; 
she is a more seagoing type than the 110’ boat. On the basis of trials and 
service with the forerunner of this class, the PC'451 built by the Defoe Boat 
and Motor Co., these boats bid fair to be an important type. 

These larger PC’s are also Diesel-propelled by twin screws, several makes 
of engines being used. Despite the variation among the engines, minor 
modifications only in arrangement and hull structure occur among the 
different boats because of main engine differences. Engines are beiDg 
supplied by General Motors, Hooven-Owens-Rentschler, and Fairbanks 
Morse, while Cooper-Bessemer and Busch Sulzer engines are being used 
the mine sweepers using the same hull. 

In structural design, in the arrangement and details of quarters, messing, 
berthing, and stowage, the steel-hulled chasers are very similar to destroy- 
ers, though considerably less elaborate. Compared with the wooden boats, 
they have a feel of seagoing quality about them which is somehow lacking 
in the wooden vessels for most regular service personnel because of the 
greater familiarity of these men with larger ships. The greater space avail- 
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able makes possible the use of the standard furniture and fittings which are 
found on the larger fleet vessels. 

Their greater size should make these boats dryer at sea and hence more 
independent of weather. The greater displacement permits superior-arma- 


ment and the increased space available, along with the features mentioned 


above, permits the three officers and fifty-odd men of the complement to 
live aboard in greater comfort. In speed, it is hoped that these steel-hulled 
chasers will compare favorably with the wooden chasers, over and above 
their superior independence of weather. 

A number of these vessels are rapidly nearing completion on the East 
Coast, at Bay City, and in Pittsburgh. Trials of the PC471 were recently 
completed at Bay City and the first launching has taken place at Pitts- 
burgh and in New York, at the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Generally speaking, all of these chasers, along with recently converted 
small ships, may be considered training vessels for their new crews until 
they have been in service for a reasonable period. The two types next de- 
scribed, however, are designed for continued service as training boats. 


Tue 60’ bomb target boats, of which several are already being used for 
training aerial bombers, are sturdily constructed wooden hulls, decked over 
with armor plate to protect the operating crew, engines and pilot house 
from “accidental” hits of practice bombs. Hits have actually been re- 
corded in spite of the tiny target moving at the surprisingly high speed at 
which the powerful engines drive these boats. Speeds on trials of over 
twenty knots have been recorded. The armor has proved adequate to with- 
stand the high velocity impact of a water bomb but there remains no doubt 
in the minds of the operating force that such a hit has been made. The 
power for the latest of these craft is provided by two large Sterling gasoline 
engines; the earlier types were driven by three smaller engines furnished by 
Hall-Scott. 

Many of these boats are rapidly nearing completion at builders’ plants 
on both coasts; two were furnished last year by the Robinson Marine Con- 
struction Co., of Benton Harbor, and the leader of this type, earlier, by the 
Luders Marine Construction Co. Designed for day operation, the boats, 
nevertheless, have emergency berthing facilities and have proved their 
ability to ‘take it’”’ by long delivery trips under their own power from the 
building plants to Naval bases. 

The final class is a small patrol boat approximately 75’ long, which is 
destined for use in training midshipmen at the Naval Academy. It is hoped 
that these boats will be available for spring drills at Annapolis. The in- 
struction purpose of these boats is evident in the machinery layout, and 
certain features of the hull construction, such as the extra heavy stem to 
absorb the shock of unscheduled but sometimes occurring head-on dock- 
ings during “bumper” drill on the Severn. These boats will be complete in 
every detail consistent with size, to permit instruction in all features of 
the engines, auxiliaries, equipment and armament of the small boat fleet. 
They are powered by a single Superior Diesel engine. 

Having pointed out briefly the principal types of small Naval craft, it 
appears pertinent to. provide some information on the builders of these 
boats, their problems in shifting from their usual types and normal work 
loads to the new production lines; a word about the officers and crews who 
‘will place these new units in commission and operate them; and some de- 
tails concerning the permanent Naval force which prepares or supervises 
the preparation of the designs and inspects the actual construction. 


Nore. These will be taken tp in later issues, beginning next month. [Ep.] 


The opinions and assertions contained in the accompanying article 
are the private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or 
reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 47) 


ln my recent efforts to acquaint people with the charms of the Chesa- 
peake, I feel that I have crashed through with less than 100 per cent effi- 
ciency. Leastwise, a sailor from Long Island Sound — of all places — said 
to me not long ago that he had been becalmed part of every day on a re- 
cent cruise in Maryland waters. And the very next evening I ran into a 
sailor from the south shore of Long Island who told me a hot one about the 
Sound and how he was never going there no mo’. Seems how he towed his 
boat around from Sheepshead Bay to Manhasset Bay and moored her in 
preparation for a regatta. Came the day and, when he left Sheepshead Bay 
by car, it was blowing a living gale of wind. He could hardly wait to get to 
the Sound and put in an exciting day of racing. He could hardly wait so 
furiously that he got a ticket for speeding. But the ticket wasn’t what made 
him miss the racing. Oh, no. There wasn’t enough wind in Manhasset Bay 
to drift him away from his mooring, and there wasn’t any regatta. Or so he 


Said. Mind you, I’m just repeating what I heard, and repetition doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean belief. 
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WANTA BE SHOWN 


If you really want the low-down, step right up to the 
proud-as-Punch owner of a new Owens. Don't be bashful 
... he’s really aching fo tell you all! 


He’ll probably bore you stiff bragging about his sleek 
cruiser. You'll quickly learn how much more roominess and 
completeness and comfort are built into her—60 sq. foot 
cockpit, 100 sq. foot deck cabin, big galley, four pull- 
man berths, scads of locker space—man she’s so much 
more than you'd expect! Better drop a postcard into the 
mail to the Owens Yacht Com- KS 
pany, Dundalk, Baltimore, Md., | 
today for Catalog Y-17. Get 4 Se 
ithe facts and figures . . . they'll Fe 
amaze you! 


























Our first duty, as a manufacturer of marine paints, has been to make 
our facilities available for national defense. This may materially 
curtail deliveries to civilian trade as defense demands increase. We 


suggest that regular users of International Paints purchase 






their spring requirements now while stocks that may be sold 
for civilian use are available. Write today asking for color 
card and dealer's name. 


International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York City 
21 West Street 


San Francisco 
970 Tennessee St. 
Montreal, Canada Vancouver, B. C. 
6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell Street 
AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
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Penn Electric Switch Co. 
-An automatic contro! made by the Penn Electric Switch Company which cuts 
the ignition when water temperature goes too high or oil pressure drops too low 


EFFICIENCY IN THE WATER INTAKE LINE 


(Continued from page 54) 


taken. In any case, check the capacity of the water pump on the engine 
against the flow required. You may need a larger pump. 

Things to remember. Remember that the sea water pump of a gasoline 
engine rated at 100 horse power has to deliver a flow of from ten to twelve 
gallons per minute. The overflow from the exhaust line does not show this 
amount because much of the water is changed to steam. 

Remember always to check the overflow every time you start your mo- 
tor, and watch the temperature gauge if you have one. It takes only a few 
minutes to damage a motor not getting water. Temporary stoppages are 
the worst because they permit cold water to strike the hot motor, the com- 
monest cause of cracked blocks. 


Nore: The above information has been obtained from one of the series of 
Technical Bulletins for boat owners prepared by the Gray Marine Motor 
Company. [Editor] 


SAILING TO PANAMA IN WAR TIME 


(Continued from page 32) 


a pompous mulatto with such rich ritual that I almost felt as if I were peep- 
ing in on the great business of Empire Defense. When I inspected his work, 
I found that he had sealed the middle drawer of the bureau perfectly, ex- 
cept that he had not touched the drawer above it, the result being that one 
had only to pull out the upper drawer to remove the cameras from the 
sealed drawer beneath it. However, we treated the seals as effective and 
the cameras were undisturbed. 

When I reached Kingston, I learned that the entire defense of Jamaica 
has been entrusted to Canadian troops. The island is heavily fortified, and 
the harbors are well mined. As for pleasure craft, the war and a recent 
hurricane have disposed of most of them, the sturdier ones having been 
taken over for patrol duty. Only one small American vessel besides Lascar 
IT had entered Kingston Harbor in many months. 

There are, however, a number of immense, antiquated schooners, which 
have been brought in from Central American ports, apparently to face the 
new hazards of the Atlantic crossing. Laden with lumber, cement, etc., 
they start in groups on the long run to England. Perhaps they also serve 
a purpose by drawing the attention of submarines which might otherwise 
be busy in pursuit of other and costlier traffic. Also in the harbor were 4 
number of good-sized Liverpool freighters, evidently getting ready to form 
a convoy at some rendezvous outside. 


Wune we were at Kingston, I was in the office of the British Naval Intelli- 
gence service. There I got a glimpse of Empire Defense as it is carried on 
in remote places. I saw a surprisingly large agency — evidently the key 
to the Caribbean and Latin American system. At the entrance to the 
bureau was the inevitable Negro, with white helmet, white jacket, heavy 
blue trousers, and an air of great ferocity. Inside were dozens of naval men 
and their aides, playing the checkerboard of the Atlantic for the high stakes 
of mastery of the sea. They were affable but resolute men, their costumes 
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ILL your engine turn the right size wheel for 
your boat? Are you getting both the speed and 
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Chrysler Marine Engines, with built-in reduction 
gears, enable you to choose exactly the proper power 
plant to turn the right wheel at exactly the right 
speed, eliminate useless weight, and save money on 
first cost and operating cost. 


That’s worth investigating, isn’t it? 


Chrysler Marine Engines with reduction gears are 
built for all types of boats, from 16-foot high-speed 
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medium speed cruisers. They’re 
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GREENPORT 


At the conclusion of our current large con- 
struction program for the United States Serv- 
ices, we shall be able to offer services and 
facilities second to none — to both Atlantic 
Coast yachtsmen and commercial operators. 
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A Universal Timepiece BON SS 
for Boating Enthusiasts <4 






Tells Time in HOURS—BELLS— WATCHES 
and "24-HOUR" SYSTEM 


No other watch is ike the Seven Seas. This guar- 
anteed and practical pocket watch shows the time 
four ways; in Hours and Minutes, Ships Bells and 
Watches, and in the 24-Hour System universally 
vsed by radio, ‘aviation and by navies. You'll get 
long service and endless pleasure from the accurate 
Seven Seas Watch because it "Speaks Your Lan- 
guage.” It's inexpensive, too! : 


If your dealer cannot supply you order direct from us. Watch 
will be sent postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. for $2.00. 
This price includes the excise tax and postage. 


NAUTICAL CLOCK CO., NORFOLK, YA,., U. S. A. 











YACHTING 


as incongruously casual as the get-up of the black at the door was incon- 
gruously formal. They wore white shorts and short-sleeved, open-at-the- 
neck shirts, though each man had the insignia of his office (some of them 
high) pinned in unsteady balance upon his shoulders. Jamaica — 78 per 
cent black, 20 per cent mulatto, 2 per cent white — how strange a place 
from which to direct the western end of an epochal war game between two 
great white races! 

I might call attention to the benefits which membership in an American 
yacht club (Conanicut Y.C., Jamestown, R. I.) gave me at Kingston as well 
as-at ports where we called later. I was granted exemption from all port 
fees, was spared posting bond on two small matters (not police!) and was 
allowed special clearance and other privileges, solely on the basis of this 
membership. 

It is a pious custom, I was told on high authority, to take out at least 
one barrel of rum in every sailing ship, to be mellowed and enriched within 
its oaken staves by the sea’s buffetings. Not wishing to show myself out of 
tune with a hospitable community (and being decidedly shaken in my an- 
cestral allegiance to mint juleps by the planter’s punches which I had im- 
bibed in Jamaica), I complied. And thus the aroma of the Indies went with 
us in Lascar IT to Mexico’s parched West Coast! 

After three days at Kingston, we started on the 550-mile sail to the 
Canal, which we reached after four choppy days. We had clear weather all 
the way but too much roughness for real comfort. 


As we approached the entrance to the Canal, we realized that the naval 
war has reached not only to the West Indies but to the Canal itself, and 
beyond. We were inspected by a low-flying plane while we were still far 
off and, later, three submarines appeared, one coming quite close to us and 
looking us over. In the twilight, at the entrance to the harbor of Cristobal, 
we were halted by a four-stack destroyer (another “‘obsolete’’) and ordered 
to come alongside for identification. Later, a pilot came out and took us 
within the breakwater, where we waited until morning for inspection. We 
were again under the Star and Stripes, after a sail of some 1900 miles! 

In approaching the harbor, we passed through an immense mine field, 
perhaps the most intricate in the world. On a score of islands and on dozens 
of hilltops between us and the Pacific, there had been quietly assembled 
the most formidable land defense batteries of modern times. 

And so at anchor within the Canal Zone — stronger than ten Gibraltars 
and more strategic in today’s vast war drama than six Suezes! 


ACCOMPLISHMENT UNDER SAIL 


(Continued from page 40) 


schooners. It is nicely proportioned and not unhandy, provided you have 
the beef aboard to handle it, for the gear is all tremendously heavy. 

This Alice Louise is what they call in the Bahamas a 45-footer. That’s 
keel measurement and translates into something close to 60 over all, with 
the great long jibboom and the mainboom eight or ten feet outboard aft to 
be considered when maneuvering in close quarters. And they are all big boats 
for their dimensions, beamy and heavy. No single-hander, any way you 
look at her, despite the fact that she steers with nothing more helpful than 
a four-foot tiller. 

So Captain Allan Johnson came into Miami with the Alice Louise. I 
saw her from the office, tearing down the steamship channel on a broad 
reach, with fisherman and main topsail set — a fine sight! When I got to 
the P. & O. docks, she was just clearing the municipal steamship wharves, 
and the crew was getting in the fisherman. The diagram takes you from 
there, except for the captain’s profanity, which was decidedly artistic and 
produced a smart efficiency in the crew wonderful to behold. I’ve since 
learned that the maneuver was nothing unusual for a Bahama skipper, 
white or black, but it was sufficiently impressive. 

It was blowing that day, a fine southeasterly breeze. The schooner came 
charging down on the wharf, hell-bent, as only a fast schooner can when 
the wind is where she likes it. It looks quite simple on paper, and shouldn't 
be difficult to do in a small, lively ship in light air, or if you went into it 
slowly and cautiously. But the Alice Louise went through the business with 
all the caution of a cavalry charge; they got in sail at the exact last second. 


Ir was quite a feat when you consider the type of ship and the precision 
necessary to bring the schooner up so that she would lose way in exactly the 
right spot. It might be mentioned that the Bahama schooner type has 4 
long, straight, raking keel, deep aft, so that in this situation the head falls 
off and the drift to leeward can be controlled neatly by paying out and snub- 
bing the anchor line on the forward bitts. It’s worth noting, also, that the 
anchor out to windward of the wharf makes it possible to get away agall 
without any trouble, regardless of the wind. 
It’s a neat trick, and worth trying some time. 
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THE SPEED OF SAILING CRAFT 


(Continued from page 38) 


graph, it will be seen that to approach or reach a speed of 6 knots, a 16-foot 
water line is indicated; for 714 knots, 25 feet; for 9 knots, 36 feet; for 10 
knots, 44 feet, and so on. 

There is a dearth of reliable engineering data on the speed performance 
of sailing craft. Such data should include not only correct records of speed 
and description of the craft but also full information as to conditions of 
wind and sea and point of sailing, sails carried and whether the water was 
salt or fresh. 

The author would be interested in receiving such authentic data from 
which, when enough has been gathered, a speed chart may be plotted 
which will represent actual performance. 
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BUILDING “EXPERIMENT” 


(Continued from page 52) 


using a gooseneck which slides on this track so that the final stress of 
tightening the luff of the mainsail can be taken with a downhaul and not 
on the halliard. The boom is rectangular in section as shown on the draw- 
ing; the 2” end goes forward. It is straight on its upper side. There should 
be a sail track on the boom also, and provision for an outhaul. 

Forestay and shrouds are attached to the mast 3’ 6” from the truck. 
Lanyards of 14” diameter manila are the simplest and most satisfactory 
method of tightening the standing rigging, being careful that all holes are 
smooth and will not chafe the line. A 14’’ shackle passed through the hole 
in the chain plate on each side makes a good leader for these lanyards, 
which should be passed not less than three times before hitching. For 
stays, 4%” stainless steel 6 by 19, or 3/16” galvanized steel, will do nicely. 
All small eye splices should be made over thimbles. 

For running rigging, I recommend the following sizes: Halliards should 
be of 44” diameter stainless steel (6 or 7 by 19 is the flexible variety), eye 
spliced at both ends. Into the forward eye in the steel part, splice a manila 
tail of 144’’ diameter and a little longer than the steel. In hoisting the main- 
sail, if you have fitted a downhaul as suggested, you simply pull it up into 
position and pass the eye splice in the hauling part over a suitable hook 
located on the forward side of the mast about 12” above the deck. If the 
downhaul is not rigged, it will be necessary to provide cleats for both jib 
and mainsail. Quarter inch manila will be suitable for both sheets — 
cotton is easier on the hands but tends to kink badly when new. Italian 
hemp makes the finest sheet of all but is, I fear, practically unobtainable. 


SpraKine of cleats reminds me that I much prefer to make my own. By 
doing this, it is possible to vary the design to suit exactly the problem in 
hand, with the result that a more satisfactory result is reached. Locust, 
ash, oak or mahogany make excellent cleats; almost any hard wood will 
do and, if it is kept varnished, looks much better than the usual tarnished 
bronze or rusty iron one frequently sees on small boats. 

Last of all come the finishing coats of paint. One of the first principles 
of painting is cleanliness. Don’t use dirty brushes or stirring sticks; if 
the can has been opened for some time, be sure to strain the paint into a 


clean can, through a couple of thicknesses of cheesecloth. Sand the prim- 


ing coats, which should be thoroughly hard by this time, using 2/0 Wetordry 
Garnet paper and use it wet. After sanding, wipe the surface with a wet 
cloth, followed by a dry one and, finally, with a clean cloth dampened, but 
not wet, with turpentine; this will remove the final bit of dust and give you 
a fine surface for painting. Try to have the shop dust free while painting. 
If necessary, wet down the floor to lay the dust. If you are doing your paint- 
ing outdoors, wait for a quiet, sunny day; if the wind is blowing, the 
chances are that it will blow dirt into the fresh paint. Two finish coats 
should be sufficient and, if you follow the procedure outlined above be- 
tween coats, a fine finish should result — provided you use a good grade 
of marine paint. Never use house paint on a boat! Striking in the water 
line is greatly facilitated by the use of painter’s Scotch Tape. Squint along 
the edge of the tape after application to the hull and before painting to be 
sure that there are no humps or hollows in the water line; this can damage 
the appearance of the finest boat, so great care is justified here. 


Nore. Blueprints of Experiment are available to those who may wish 
to build her. Price per set, $3.00. 






































The cook must keep on working while both be and 
the galley stove are standing on their beads. 


NEW INVENTION to Hold Steadfast 
Pots, Pans on Galley Range 


At last an original, tested and practical device for securing 
cooking utensils on galley stoves and ranges. Anti-Jazz 
Galley Range Tongs, a patented device, work satisfactorily 
on all types of ranges or small stoves burning coal, gas, 
kerosene, or alcohol. Galley Range Tongs clamp auto- 
matically around any sized pot, pan or cooker and because 
of their unique adjustable structure, can be depended upon 
in any seaway. No more skidding of cooking utensils. 





Galley Range Tongs sold in one complete outfitting set of 
embracing arms and straight clasping arms (three sets in 
one). Sold separate for a one or two burner stove. Ideai 


under way in heavy weather or at anchor in a speed 
boat nest. 
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Fn the standard specifications of the majority 
of popular power boats, you'll find "Gears: PARAGON.” 
Ditto, in most of the leading marine engine specifications. 
. .» How come? There’s only one answer. Manufacturers 
with reputations to protect -prefer gears with a 33-year 
record rich in proof of superior performance. Whether 
you’re acquiring a new boat or refitting an old, that sort 
of judgment earns your respect. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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Exhaust Silencing Equipment 
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This paint has been found resistant to all types 
of marine growth and worms. 


It dries in about twelve hours except in very 
humid weather and produces a very smooth 
finish with a minimum of skin friction. 
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Sold direct to customers at $5.00 per quart, _ TT 
F.0O.B. West Mystic, Connecticut. 
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YACHTING 
HOW CANADA'S NAVY LOOKED TO ME 


(Continued from page 25) 


lanes open on this side of the Atlantic. It is an extraordinary thing that 
they have been able to do as well as they have done. The entry of our own 
Navy into the war at sea must tremendously strengthen this devoted force, 

I realize that conditions have changed in some important respects since 
the last war but it seems to me (and this is just my personal opinion) that 
all these changes add up to the disadvantage of the enemy, provided a really 
adequate force is available for convoy and patrol. The use of aircraft and 
modern detecting devices will doom the prowling submarine and raider 
whose life breath is concealment, while the threat of bombers can and 
doubtless will be met with fighter planes carried on a ship of the escort. 
Enemy planes attacking a convoy are obliged to start from German-held 
coastal bases and fly considerable distances through air daily becoming 
more hostile, while the fighters to meet them need only rise from the escort 
itself. Hitherto, England’s great difficulty has been that, with her Navy 
spread all over the world, she has not had the force available to give At- 
lantic convoys this sort of protection. With our entry into the task of safe- 
guarding ships at sea, it is not too much to expect that this will soon be 
changed — will have been, indeed, by the time this article is printed. In 
Halifax, at that very hour when the scales of war were tipping, I felt an 
impulse to shout: “Hold hard, the mid watch is past and the first light of 
dawn is in the sky!” 

But there was no need; holding fast is the thing they do best. 


SHERLOCK O’LEARY —HUMPH! 


(Continued from page 36) 


“Ye old reprobate!” This was Mike’s greeting as he pumped Jimmy’s 
hand. ‘Did ye get any dope?” 

“Thet I did,” said Jimmy, mocking Mike’s brogue and winking at 
me. 

We were soon gathered in Sheila’s cabin, where Jimmy related his 
findings, between sips at a can of beer. Mike, after obtaining Prinby’s 
permission, had outlined to Jimmy, on the phone, our activities to date, 
including our running into the Allied Press plane the night before. 

“Well,” continued Jimmy, “I flew to Washington this morning and 
went to Allied Press. That plane you saw is privately owned by Duncan 
Borden, their political correspondent and radio commentator. He’s been 
very ‘pro’ for the non-interventionists of late and has been in for some 
sharp criticism. I checked at the Press hangar. They said he returned from 
New York this morning, so I let the whole thing drop and flew here.”’ 

“ Ahoy! Sheila!”’ A messenger stepped aboard with a telegram for Prinby. 
“Tt’s from Carns,” he said. “They were active again last night.’ 

“TLet’s take a trip up the river,’’ suggested Mike, ‘‘maybe that dock ain’t 
so empty today.” 

The wooded point appeared dead ahead and in another minute the cove 
swung into view. At the dock a sleek looking black craft was tied. 

“‘Look’s like one of the new mosquito boats,’’ said Jimmy. 

“Foo big,’’ commented Mike, ‘but you can bet she’s just as fast; look 
at thim lines.” 

“ Blinda,” announced Prinby, reading the boat’s name with binoculars. 
“Let’s get back to Oxford.” 

We were just swinging into Town Creek, some time later, when Mike 
let out his war whoop. “Look astern! Will ye look astern!” — 

The black boat, frothing at the mouth, was dead astern and coming like 
a greyhound. 

“Keep headin’ for the Bay; speed her up!’’ Mike ordered. 

I pushed the throttles ahead and Sheila’s two big engines roared under 
the strain. 

The Sheila was, perhaps, the fastest fishing boat on the Atlantic, but 
no match for Blinda, as she sped past and continued toward the Bay. 

“Keep after ’em,’’ Mike ordered, but it was a hopeless chase. The 
Blinda drew farther and farther away. 

Prinby switched the radio telephone to the ship to shore channel. It 
was just a matter of moments before he had Carns, in New York. 

“Hello, George! This is Fred. How’s business?” 

“Fine,”’ came Carns’ voice over the speaker. ‘‘What’s new?”’ 

“Thought you might be able to do some business for me tonight.” 

“T’ll try,”’ answered Carns, “if you think it’s worth while.” 

“T’m sure it is,” assured Prinby. “I’m heading south tonight and I 
don’t believe I’ll have time to take care of it myself.’’ 

“T’ll take care of it,’’ Carns answered. 

The Blinda was soon lost from sight and I swung Sheila back toward 
Oxford. 
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ILLustRATED: Model HMRS-60U. 200 hp. at 1800 rpm. 


10 Marine Models * 33 to 325 hp. 
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power of proven dependability Diesel. Your choice of 10 mod- 
in every marine service... els, 33 to 325 hp. 
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YACHTING 


“That’s the bla’guard thet’s doin’ tha broadcastin’ or I’m a monkey’s 
aunt,’’ growled Mike, ‘‘but how can we kitch ’em. He goes like the wind.” 

“Tf we get back to Oxford quick enough,” said Jimmy, ‘I'll try to spot 
them with the plane.” 

Sheila had hardly touched the dock when Prinby and Jimmy launched 
the dink and pulled for the little seaplane anchored just offshore. After a 
brief warm-up, they took off in the direction of the Chesapeake. 

It was nearly dark when the plane returned. 

“Any luck?” called Mike, as they came aboard. 

“Not a trace,” answered Prinby, “they must have ducked in some cove.” 

“Tf I’m not intrudin’ too much,” said Mike, ‘‘I’d like to ask what all 
thet nonsense ye were talkin’ to Carns was about.” 

“Oh, that was just a prearranged signal to have all the listening sta- 
tions on their toes if I thought there was going to be a broadcast, and I 
think there will be. Let’s get out to Sharp’s Island and wait.” 

The trip to Sharp’s Island, once a prominent resort but now almost en- 
tirely eroded into the bay, took the better part of an hour. We anchored at 
the southern tip and Prinby busied himself with the radio equipment. 

“Tf they don’ end this war soon,’’ Mike began, “‘they’ll be callin’ me 
‘Buck Rogers O’Leary.’ Look at me boat now; ’tis almost imposserble to 

sleep without a radio tube in yer ear.” 

Prinby smilingly ordered “Quiet!’’ and we all dropped into silence 
while he listened. I’d been asleep some time when I heard him call Mike. 

“There’s a twin screw job coming toward us fast, about a mile or so 
away. Put out your lights.’”’ Mike threw the switch and in another mo- 
ment we could hear the noise of the engine without Prinby’s instruments. 

“Tt’s probably thim divils comin’ back,” whispered Mike. Funny, I 
thought, how people whisper in situations where, by shouting, they 
couldn’t be heard. 

“Tt’s thim,’’ said Mike, who had his binoculars trained on the boat as 
she passed a quarter of a mile away, heading for Oxford. “Looks like 
they’re through fer the night. Did ye hear any broadcast?” 

“Not a thing,’ Prinby answered. ‘Guess it was a false alarm.” 

“Quiet!’’ ordered Jimmy, peering into the dark sky overhead. Prinby 
snapped on one of his gadgets and in a moment we could hear a spluttering 
sort of a noise which, he said, was the magneto on a plane close by. 

“Thet settles it,’’ cried Mike. ‘‘ Now if ye do as I tell ye we’ll wind this 
thing up fast.”’ 

“What’s your plan?” asked Prinby. 

“This; we know almost fer sure thet we’re on the right track. This news- 
paper feller is givin’ ’em the information and this boat, Blinda, is doin’ 
the broadcastin’. As fer the headquarters, ye can bet on thet house, so why 
wait? I suggest that you and Jimmy fly to Washington an’ tell the F.B.L. 
all we know an’ see if they won’t have the house raided, the boat captured 
and the plane grounded, all at the same time. In fact, I kin ketch the boat.” 

“How?” asked Prinby. “ You’re not fast enough.” 

“‘Bah{”’ exploded Mike, “there’s more thin one way to skin a cat. 
Leave it to me and she’ll never git beyond Sharp’s Island agin. If they git 
some phony report about a boat goin’ out with a cargo of plane engines, ye 
kin bet yer life she’ll be out to broadcast it right away. Now, if she’s dis- 
abled, apparently by an accident, she may take chance and broadcast 
right from where she is — an’ if she does, we have ’er.”’ 

“Sounds fairly feasible,’ agreed Prinby. “ Let’s try it.” 

It was hardly six o’clock next morning when Prinby and Jimmy took off 
in the-plane for Washington. Mike headed Sheila for Sharp’s Island, where 
he could get a good view of anything heading for the Bay. It had been 
agreed that he should stop the Blinda from getting out, whether Jimmy 
and Prinby had returned or not, and Mike was to call Carns in New York 
the minute he had stopped them. 

“How you going to stop ’em?”’ I asked, as we headed for the Bay. 

“Ye ought to know, young feller; ye used to be on a revenue cutter that 
tried to catch me several times durin’ the great days of prohibition.”’ 

“You mean the old broken shark line gag?”’ 

“‘Exactly,’”’ smiled Mike. ‘It stopped ye several times.”’ 

Mike got out a big coil of manila and fastened both ends to a ten-gallon 
harpoon keg. 

“This ought to give us almost 500 yards, double,’’ he chuckled, throwing 
the barrel overboard and watching it drift astern, as he payed out the line. 
“Yep — almost 500 yards,” he repeated as all the slack was taken up and 
the barrel could be seen skipping far astern. Now to splice in some bits off 
old line to make it strong.” 

Mike spent the rest of the afternoon splicing the line. When Jimmy and 
Prinby had failed to return by dusk, we both became a little anxious. 
“T think we ought to turn on that gadget Prinby used,” Mike said, “just 
in case they start comin’ out.” The set had hardly warmed up when Mike 
set up a shout. ‘It’s thim! It’s thim! I can hear both engines and they're 
cummin’ like the wind. Start up while I pay the keg overboard!”’ I shoved 
Sheila into gear and we surged ahead, with the barrel dropping astern. 

“Here they come!” shouted Mike. In the fading light, I could just make 
out the bow wave of the black boat, some half-mile away. 
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“Go right ahead of ’er!’’ Mike ordered. The rope to the keg was soon all 
out and Mike took the wheel. ‘Cut the line the instant they hit.” 

Blinda was not more than 200 yards astern and a little to starboard when 
Mike threw Sheila hard over and crossed her course. 

““Wham!”’ The rope tightened and, before I could cut, the big towing 
cleat was ripped from our deck. Mike didn’t seem to notice as the whine 
of Blinda’s engines slowed down and stopped. 

“That'll hold ’em!”’ he yelled. ‘‘ Now let’s git away from here.’’ He 
pushed the throttles wide open. Instantly, a searchlight from Blinda lit 
up our cockpit and “‘Whang!”’ a rifle bullet smashed through our wind- 
shield. ‘‘ Whang!” Another imbedded itself in our dashboard. 

“Why the dirty spies!’’ Mike choked with anger and swung the Sheila 
toward the Blinda. ‘‘Git me harpoon gun an’ load it. I’ll show ’em!”’ 


Sheila, with wide open throttle, now descended on the Blinda and, as we | 


rushed by the stern, Mike fired the harpoon, rope and all, right at her 
bridge. The next moment I was thrown to the floor as the engines conked. 

“The saints be praised!’’ screamed Mike. ‘‘We’re caught in what’s lift 
of our own trap!” 

“Step to the stern with your hands up,’’ someone ordered from the 
Blinda, only fifty yards away. 

The next few hours were much too confused to recall accurately but I do 
remember someone telling us that we were under arrest, and another re- 
marking, when they saw our radio equipment, that we were a filthy bunch 
of spies. It was not until next morning, when Jimmy and Prinby appeared 
at the Easton jail, that we got the real story. 

It seems that Kyle, who had rented the house ashore, was working with 
the Secret Service. He, also, was looking for the broadcast ship and had 
installed a lot of radio equipment for the purpose. 

“How about that reporter, Borden?”’ I asked. ; 

“He was working with Kyle, scouting the Bay. When they saw us, they 
got suspicious. One of the men at the yacht yard told them we had installed 
a lot of radio equipment so, from that day on, they’ve been trailing us.”’ 

“Well, I’ll be —”’ exclaimed Mike. “And the real broadcast ship is still 
runnin’ free.” 

“Oh, no!” interrupted Jimmy. “They wound that up yesterday. Some 
kid in a Star from Cambridge got becalmed on the Bay after dark and 
happened to drift right by the boat when she was broadcasting. He’s an 
amateur radio bug and, when he heard the generators and everything 
working, he got suspicious and gave her name to the F.B.I. They picked 
her up yesterday. I covered the story from Washington; that’s why we 
didn’t get back.” 

“Well ’ll be —”’ repeated Mike. ‘“‘ What kind of a boat was she?”’ 

“An old commercial bugeye. She’s anchored in Town Creek, at Oxford.” 

I could see Mike slowly turning red. ‘‘Sherlock O’Leary,’’ I teased. 

“‘Humph!”’ he exploded. “‘ From now on I’m stickin’ to fishin’. When are 
ye gonna git us out of here?’’ he roared. 

“That’s the hitch, Mike.’’ Jimmy tried to sound sympathetic but he 
couldn’t help smiling. ‘‘ Kyle filed a complaint against you last night for 

property damage and assault with your harpoon gun.” 

“Yeah? Go on,” ordered Mike, now completely scarlet. 

‘Well, he won’t be back from Washington for a day or so.” 

“ Bah!”’ roared Mike. “This is a hell of a war!’’ 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


(Continued from page 18) 


As we wished to state the views of the Fleet Surgeon correctly, the in- 
terviewer submitted the above material to Dr. A. Wilkins Davis. That 
official replied in his usual energetic fashion. His letter follows: 


Dear Bilge Pump: 


Am returning to you the scurrilous article you ask me to forward to 
Herb Stone. Do it yourself. I won’t. For if I did I would become a party to 
the crime and have to sue myself for lible (or should I spell it libel?). 

Objections . . . I don’t want to be addressed as “Dr. A. Wilkins 
Davis.” If I got as high hat as that I wouldn’t get any trade. 

I don’t want help in getting medical supplies. I’ve got some brandy and 
as long as I don’t drink it or give it to my patients, I’ll always have it on 
hand. (This information is not to be passed on to club members or they’ll 
all be sick with pains in their tank regions.) 

As to tobacco, did you never hear the song about the old sailor who 
always had terbacker in his old terbacker box? That was, and is, ME. 

I don’t want any mercurochrome, Epsom salts or other drugs. The 
bandage idea isn’t bad, but, as for the ice crusher, what the Hell do you 
think I wear store teeth for? 

There, gol darn yer, I hope the next time you set a spinnaker the sheet 
parts, the boom goes aloft and the sail gets under your bow. 

Love and kisses, 
Doc JEFF 
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ISHER x x RESPONSIBILITY yy EXPERIENCE 3 VERSATILITY 


for DEFENSE 


... the resources, skill and experience of Fisher Boat Works, 
Inc., with “the most complete yard on the Great Lakes,” is 
being utilized temporarily in defense work. Below is pictured the 
110-ft. U. S. Navy submarine chaser, PC-453. 
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STORAGE—REPAIRS 


ELEVATOR AND MARINE RAILWAY 
UP TO 250 TONS 


TEXACO GAS DOCK 
MARINE HARDWARE—PAINTS 
JOINER AND MACHINE SHOPS 
SPAR BUILDING AND RIGGING 



































Construction 


Boatbuilding 
By HOWARD I. CHAPELLE 


Author of “‘Yacht Designing and Planning,” etc. 











Chapters cover- : ‘ 
Plans FApERE is a practical boatshop assistant, 
Lofting designed and written to meet the 


wneeiee ‘ay needs of the boatbuilder, covering the com- 

Teen ee plete process of boat construction. It gives 

V-heteous Halt detailed instructions, with many illustra- 

Reunsddeitiieds Sinks tions, on all phases of boatbuilding and 
Construction 


Deak Peace waa enables the Planning of each job in proper 
Building sequence, with relation to those that follow. 
ee con ccete Each chapter is organized for quick, easy 
reference, and the book is completely in- 


planking, lap- 
strake, diagonal, a 
dexed. An added feature is a section con- 


ribband carvel, 


canvas) tas eran . ‘ 
Heavy Construction taining building plans for nineteen sail and 
ee power boats suitable for amateur building, 
reamed designed especially for this book. 244 








illustrations. — $5.00 
W. W. NORTON & CO., 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The fleet of fast, powerful MOTOR 
TORPEDO BOATS is equipped 
with 


JOES 


Heavy Duty Gears 


Double Cone Clutch — Full Power — Full Speed 
100% Reverse, with 


LOW CENTER of GRAVITY 


Low center of gravity permits low engine installa- 
tion, shallow oil pan. Installs either end of engine. 
Rugged Cone Clutch design dampens out vibra- 
tion. Direct drive through clutches—no idle 
churning in oil. 
U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, are using in large 
quantities several sizes and types of Joes Gears 


Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co, 21 Fox St, New Haven, Conn. 
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REVERSE AND REDUCTION 


8S oe 


For the Utmost in “Inboard’’ Motor 
Performance and Dependability 














WORKING 100% 
FOR UNCLE SAM 


but ready to serve you 


when conditions change 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers & Builders of Custom Yachts 























YACHTING 
CLOSE RACING ON BOSTON BAY 


By Leonard M. Fowle 


p> An extremely close championship race for the Massachusetts Bay In- 
dian Class: title, and competition in the famed old 18-Footers of Class | 
that was only a hair less stiff, featured a good season on Boston Bay where 
small boat interclub racing has prospered to an amazing extent during the 
past decade and a half. . 

The Indian Class and the Massachusetts Bay 18-footers each have two 
championship series on Boston Bay. In the Indian Class, Walter Hallett’s 
Tonto won both this season to dethrone Charles Graf’s Lark. The official 
championship of the class is conducted on a percentage basis and the final 
standing for 1941 was Tonto, .8476; Blue Cloud, .8474; Lark, .836; and 
Wiwona, .833. 

It would be difficult to find much closer racing over a season than this, 


- and Walter Hallett had to come from behind to take the championship. 


Throughout most of the season, Paul Ryan’s Blue Cloud, ably handled by 
Horatio (“Dutch”) Holland, paced the class but at Winthrop, over the 
Labor Day week-end, Blue Cloud took a setback and Tonto passed her. In 
the final race, Holland outsailed Hallett but failed to put the necessary boat 
between Blue Cloud and Tonto to win the championship. This was the third 
championship Hallett has won in 15 years of racing in the fighting Indians. 
Tonto also won the Boston Bay interclub series, conducted on the point 
system, for a similar but not quite identical schedule of races. Here her 
margin was more comfortable, 250 points as against 240 each for Blue 
Cloud and Lark. 


> The two championships in Class I are more distinct, for the 18-footers 
sail a Saturday as well as Sunday interclub schedule. In the regular Boston 
Bay interclub title series, Carl Gabele’s Bad Risk and Douglas Russell’s 
Nipper shared honors for the season with 30 points each. 

The Saturday series, with races conducted in turn at South Boston; 
Cottage Park and Savin Hill, ended with Bad Risk as champion with 69 
points as against 65 for Donald MacIntosh’s Speedy and 63 for Nipper. 
Bad Risk went into the last race, which she won, with the championship 
undecided. Bad Risk and Speedy, both from South Boston, were the re- 
spective winners of the series at Cottage Park and Savin Hill, while Nipper, 
which hails from the latter club, defeated the home pair to win the South 
Boston series. 

The Sunday series consisted of eleven races — a twelfth was cancelled 
at Lynn on the advice of the Coast Guard — under auspices of the South 
Boston, Wollaston, Quincy, Squantum, Savin Hill, Pleasant Park, Winthrop 
and Cottage Park Yacht Clubs. For some of the smaller classes, there was a 
twelfth race under North Weymouth’s colors. 


> During the season, this racing drew a total of 233 different boats com- 
peting in 13 classes, a loss of about 25 sail from the previous season. Con- 
sidering that the clubs are located in a key area for national defense indus- 
tries where the majority of skippers have to outfit their boats themselves 
and that a good number of other yachtsmen are in actual service, a drop of 
less than 10 per cent in the fleets from a year ago was a good showing. 

Crawford Ferguson, elder brother of Clint (outboard racing star), stole 
the headlines in the Adams Interclub Class. These little knockabouts, with 
several new helmsmen in the class, enjoyed a fine season. Crawford's 
Trim Three dispossessed Hosea White’s Peanut as champion.and, in mid- 
August, won the historic Quincy Challenge Cup for the Boston Yacht 
Club in three straight races. 

Alan Donkin’s Nala II, despite a late start, retained her Star Class 
laurels with a nine-point lead over Robert Kirkland’s Tartan and Johnny 
Sprague’s Lucky Me. Other champions to retain their titles were Thomas 
Moroney’s Flirt, Massachusetts Bay 15-Footers, and Sylvester Gookin’s 
Imalone, which led the Yankee Dories for the fifth straight year. 


> The Massachusetts Bay Hustler Class matched the Indians in starting 
numbers with 42 sail and competition was nearly as close. The final victor 
was Willard Smith’s Band Wagon, well sailed throughout the season to 
lead Edward Spiers’ Beagle, 408 to 404 points, as Robert Perry’s Bob-Pat, 
winner of the Fowle Memorial Trophy for Outstanding Performance 
during Marblehead Week, was a strong third with 400. 

The Winabouts had a new champion, Harry and Johnny Carlton’s 
Riplet dethroning Gold Ray. The two M.I.T. boys at Riplet’s stick ran up 
202 points against Parna’s 179 and Gold Ray’s 175 in a class of 40. With 
Douglas Russell moving up into the 18-footers, William Cocoris’ COCO 
became the new champion of the Radios with a five-point edge on Eleanor 
and Russell Monaghan’s WH/P. A class of 33 Snipes had close competition, 
John Alcarez’s Blinkie taking the lead with 179 points to 175 for James 
Fleming’s Wasp. A new class for Boston Bay, the Zeniths, proved popular 
and were led this season by Jay Breen’s Jama. 
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THROUGHOUT 


In planning the REVERE as a practical demonstra- 
tion of all metal construction for small craft, 
painting was given most careful consideration. 
Naturally this ultra modern yacht must look her 
best at all times in spite of the intensive wear of a 
constant stream of visitors. As careful records are 
to be kept of general efficiency, a clean bottom 
without opportunity for frequent hauling is vitally 
important. International Marine Paints were 
chosen throughout. Topsides, decks, superstruc- 






International Paint Company. Inc. 


Nove the Lovely Finish of the REVERE 


BUILT IN THE 


PALMER SCOTT YAI 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 


ieee’ 
ns 


ture and interior were done with INTERLUX of 
selected colors. The bottom was first coated with 
International BARE PLATE PRIMER then painted 
with SINGAPORE, the most effective anti-fouling 
bottom coating ever made. When you see the 
REVERE on her long demonstration cruise, note 
the beauty of her finish and how well it stands up 
under the toughest possible conditions. 


International line is complete. It comprises paints, 
varnishes and sundries, each the best of its respective 
kind. Send for color cards and descriptive literature. 
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International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 
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KENYON 
MARINE 
BAROMETER 


$45 


POLISHED BRASS 
OR CHROMIUM 
FINISH 





NOTE THE SPECIAL SPREAD ON THE DIAL — 

THE DIAL POINTER MOVES OVER FOUR 

INCHES FOR EACH INCH OF RISE OR FALL 
OF MERCURY 


KENYON INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
HUNTINGTON STATION # LONGISLAND,N. Y. 

















GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 
finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
‘ branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
Marine Engine Division 
Long Island City, N. Y. 








GREBE STREAMLINED CRUISERS 


Custom built on staunch Pie 
hulls of proven stand- 


ardized design. 


Grebe yachts have 
many distinctive fea- 


tures. 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE DETAILS 


STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 40 to 100 FEET 


nl 1,0 MnO C].4-1>) LOPE a 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


LONG ISLAND AND THE SOUND 
By Weather Quarter 


p> The annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound, held in late October, went through in a perfunctory manner with 
little ado. There was none of the comparative boisterousness of last year’s 
session when the question of reducing the number of races necessary to 
qualify was first voiced. The president’s report indicated that, under the 
easier qualifying requirements adopted this year, 123 boats qualified for 
the Y.R.A. Championships (Saturday and holiday races) as against 81 
last year. 

This figure would seem to indicate considerable progress but: the fact is 
that 179 boats, only one more than last year, entered for the series. A total 
of 36 classes participated in one or more of the 22 Y.R.A. races. The total 
number of starters was 2502, or an average of 114 per race. None of this is 
bad or even poor — but it’s not what it used to be and ought to be in view 
of the steady upward swing of enthusiasm and number of participants in 
the sport in other parts of the country. 

That the various divisions of the Handicap Class are livelier than ever, 
however, was indicated by George Granbery’s report that there were 60 
members in that group this year. All told, they made 100 more starts than 
last year in all Handicap Class regattas. They like the easier qualifying 
conditions. 


> Frostbiting got under way rather early this fall, a group at Noroton start- 
ing in early September in Dyer “D” boats and keeping it up regularly on 
Sundays since then. Larchmont and Manhasset Bay launched the fall sea- 
son in October while their harbors still floated the summer’s die-hards. 
The Lawley ‘‘110’s”’ are again part of the Show at Larchmont and seem to 
take to the short courses well. When it breezes, their long bows almost 
reach the second mark before their sterns, equally long, are well clear of 
the first. 

The Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, and various other defense activi- 
ties have cut into the ranks of frostbiting’s young hardies considerably 
this year and the fleets are smaller than they have been. Penguins may 
soon more than make up the deficiency on Manhasset Bay, however. 
Edward Miller, 80 Bayview Avenue, Port Washington, is attempting to 
round up all Penguin owners on Long Island for racing there. 


> The Bellport Bay Y.C., having adopted the Narrasketucks as their 
senior one-design class, had a fleet of nine racing regularly during the sum- 
mer. The championship was won by Eugene V. Connett, IV. There are now 
35 Narrasketucks on Great South Bay with many additions to the fleet 
expected next year. The Bellport Bay championship in the Cape Cod 
Knockabouts was taken by Nancy Underhill who went on to win the 
Ladies’ Championship of the Bay. 


> Reports from the Sheepshead Bay Y.C. indicate that the new Belt 
Parkway, just outside its door, is aiding in the rebirth of that venerable 
south Brooklyn institution which has been on the upswing for several 
years past. New officers recently elected for the coming year include John 


Breitinger, commodore; Frank X. Wardman, vice commodore; John R. - 


McDowell, rear commodore; Arthur §. Fitzpatrick, secretary; and John E. 
Blind, treasurer. 


> The Coast Guard Auxiliary reports 39 flotillas already organized in the 
New York District. The most recent addition, and the first in Connecticut, 


is the Cedar Point Y.C. flotilla at Westport. Over thirty members have | 


been enrolled with Maclear Jacoby as commander. Lieutenant (j. g-) 
Richard M. Johnson, U.S.C.G.R., has recently been appointed to assist 
Lieutenant P. D. Mills in the growing work of the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and Reserve. He is a resident of Watermill, L. I. 


> One of the first of the new 136’ wooden mine sweepers to be launched 
anywhere in the country went down the ways of the Greenport Basin & 
Construction Company into the teeth of southeasterly blow and rain 00 
November ist. Greenport has contracted to build a total of twelve of these 
vessels. Almost 400 men, within and without the plant, are at work on the 
project. 


> Innis O’Rourke has recently sold his 62’ Alden schooner Sealove to the 
U.S. Maritime Commission for $1.00. She will be used as a cadet training 
ship at the New York Merchant Marine Academy’s base at Fort Schuyler, 
the Bronx. Horacé B. Merwin, of Bridgeport, has given his 34’ Consolidated 
cruiser to the Navy for use as a dispatch boat. 
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MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Austin K. Smithwick 


p All Maine yards building vessels for national defense were inspected by 
members of the Board of Awards during October. Prizes will be given every 
three months in each region to yards in three classifications. Maine’s pri- 
vate yards are in the first region and will compete with yards as far south 
as Virginia. Prize-winning yards will fly a pennant of special design, indi- 
cating top rank in their class. At the end of each twelve-month period, 
there will be an annual award, “the victory emblem,” presented to one 
outstanding shipyard in the country in each of the three classifications. 


> From Bar Harbor comes word that a good many boat owners have been 
combining late fall sailing and duck shooting with.good results. As an 
example of what can be done, George Bachelder sailed his cutter Gelouba 
up from Marblehead for the duck shooting and left her to be hauled at 
Manset. Bruce Potter, of Washington and Southwest Harbor, didn’t put 
his Ten-Metre into commission until mid-September. ; 


p As part of the program begun when Coast Guard officials took over in 
most ports, yachtsmen will be photographed, fingerprinted and issued 
identification cards. A careful check on the movements of all vessels is 
already being made, especially in the larger ports or where defense activi- 
ties are under way. Much of this work will be done by yachtsmen who 
have joined the service. Three Portlanders who are on active duty with 
the Coast Guard are Egerton B. Sawtelle, owner of Dauntless, a motor-sailer 
which has been a floating laboratory for many of Edge’s original and prac- 
tical navigational gadgets; Edward Tomlinson, owner of Walrus; and 
Hiram Dexter, who owns the Hi-Alice, a Richardson cruiser. 


p> With the launching of the 60’ trawler Georgetown, eight of the ten-boat 
fleet of fishermen being built for F. J. O'Hara & Son by Maine Shipyards 
(formerly Portland Yacht Service) have been completed. The two remain- 
ing craft, both 84-footers, are under construction. 


> At the fifth annual trophy dinner of the Centerboard Club of Portland, 
season awards were made to thirteen owners of winning and placing boats 
in five classes. In addition, the O’Brien Trophy winner, Rear Commodore 
Albert Moore, was announced, and a special award for sportsmanship was 
made to Ross Cameron by his fellow members in the Sea Gull Class. The 
90 members and guests gave an ovation to Commander Fletcher Brown, 
US.C.G., who returns to Portland as Captain of the Port. 


> The Manset Boat Yard, at Southwest Harbor, has been given a con- 
tract for twenty boats for the Coast Guard. The boats will be 38’ cabin 
cruisers for picket, inshore and harbor patrol service, 10’ beam, 3’ draft, 
capable of 18 m.p.h. and costing $8400 each. In addition to these, the yard 
is building several other boats, including three yawls for the Naval Acad- 
emy. As a result, Henry Hinckley has had to expand, taking over a large 
field across from the yard for storage facilities. 


> Speaking of storage, quite a problem faced many Maine yachtsmen 
this year when the time came to haul their boats. With most of the well- 
known yards engaged in defense building, many boat owners were forced 
to scour the coast to find space. 


> By next spring, the shoreline of many a Maine town will present a new 
appearance. South Portland already is a remade city. In addition to the 
1000’ piers of the Todd-Bath Iron yard and newly completed Portland 
to Montreal pipeline terminus, two 500’ piers are being built for use in 
outfitting the vessels of the Liberty Fleet under construction in the South 
Portland Shipbuilding Company’s yard situated at the entrance to the 
inner harbor. Construction of the Naval Base at Brown’s Wharf, and the 
Navy landing and supply depot at the State Pier, in Portland, is nearly 
completed. At Bar Harbor, the Navy has taken over the Shore Club as part 
of the base there, and work on a similar base at Rockland is under way. 


> What will undoubtedly be the first twin screw Hampton boat will be 
built this winter for Olcott S. Payson, Acting Commodore of the Portland 
Y.C., by the Handy Boat Service, Falmouth Foreside. Present-day Hamp- 
tons are a far cry from the early sail-driven fishing boats described by 
Howard I. Chapelle in Yacurine several years ago. Many a Casco Bay 
fisherman is today driving his Chebeague or Bailey Island-built Hampton 
at a fast clip with a converted automobile engine for power. Commodore 
Payson, however, plans to install in his new boat the two 95 hp. Gray 
Phantoms taken from his former boat, Retriever. The new Hampton will 
be 31’ over all and 8’ 6” beam. Building will start early in December and 
will be done by C. T. Lash and Harold Sawyer of the “Handy,” who 
collaborated with the owner on the design. 
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/ ‘Hoot mon, it’s a gift!”” However 

mow * aman expresses his delight at re- 

ceiving a gift of Teacher’s, there’s 

one basic reason for his pleasure— 









86 PROOF 
Made since 1830 by Wm. Tescner & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 


EACHE n'C 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





Your mind rests easy, and is free for fullest en- 
joyment of every boating pleasure when your 
boat has a Federal-Mogul Balanced Perform- , 
ance propeller installation, Write us for the 


solution to any marine propulsion problem 


FEDERAL-MOGUL MARINE 


> aes s O N 
4036 Beaufait, Detroit, Michigan 
Werld’s Largest Manviactwrers ef Motor Boat Propellers 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Motor Boat and 
Sportsmens Show 


March 2 to 7 



















The ONLY 


BOAT SHOW 


in the EAST 
for 1942 


Write 1509 Fox Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
for Full Information 











This white STAYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps your boat white. 
Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
_ drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


DULUX 


REG. U. GS. PAT. OFF. E 








MORE SHIPS FOR THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD! 


First of a distinguished line of modern patrol boats. Clean-lined, fast and 
capable, they are worthy products of Wheeler skill and craftsmanship. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD INC.* * * BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Robert $. Macfarlane, who skippers the 31’ cruiser Merrymac, has been 


elected commodore of the Seattle Y.C. for 1941-1942. He succeeds H. W. 
McCurdy. James F. Unicume, owner of the 30’ cruiser Jayma U, is the 
new vice commodore, and John F. Snapp, whose command is another 30’ 
power yacht, Betty III, is the new rear commodore. John Cannon is the 
incoming secretary, and M. M. Rinearson is the new treasurer. 


> Dwight Long, who sailed the auxiliary ketch Idle Hour around the 


world and subsequently wrote ‘‘Seven Seas on a Shoestring,” gave the: 


premier showing of his color movies, taken in the course of his voyage, at 
the Seattle Y.C., on October 17th. He had a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Long is a member of the Seattle Y.C. 


> Gene Herzberg’s shipyard, on Lake Union, Seattle, has launched Sea 
Boot, second of three jig-built 26’ cruisers under construction. Sea Boot is 
for George Wiggins, Seattle; a Chrysler Crown powers her. 


> Another new seagoing professor at Seattle is B. T. McMinn, who has 
acquired the 40’ “Dream Boat” cruiser Orba from W. Kelley Price, of 
Manzanita; Arne Vesoja handled the sale. 

Russell Gibson, associated with Vesoja, has purchased the fast cruiser 
Vitesse, a 33-footer of Geary design powered with a 225 hp. Kermath mo- 
tor, from Frank McDermott, Seattle. 

Capt. Waldo Murphy, United Airlines pilot, has discovered the pleasures 
of Pacific Northwest yachting, and a new 42’ power yacht is now being 
built to his order at the Jensen Motor Boat Corporation yard, Seattle. The 
new boat is to be similar to Miss Boise, Walter Dufresne’s 42-footer built 
by the same plant. She will be powered with a Chrysler Royal motor. This 
yard also has A. C. Wright’s new Monk-designed 36’ ketch framed and the 
90 hp. Chris-Craft engine in place. In November, this yard had almost com- 
pleted the rebuilding of Allure for Dr. Walter C. Adams, Seattle. 


> Chris-Craft continue in popularity in the Northwest. Dr. Donald F. 
Erickson, Seattle, even though building a larger yacht, will do some boat- 
ing in a 26’ semi-enclosed Chris-Craft cruiser which has a 130 hp. engine. 
Claud Cooper, Seattle, who bought a 26’ Chris-Craft in August, now skip- 
pers a 30’ Chris-Craft sedan cruiser powered with a 95 hp. motor. 

According to Motor Boat Marina, four 26’ Chris-Craft cruisers are now 
engaged, or will engage later, in commercial pursuits. Two of these boats, 
with 130 hp. engines, are now on duty with the Seattle Harbor Patrol, one 
at Ballard and the other at Leschi, while Kadiak Fisheries Company, 
Seattle, will use the other two, with 95 hp. motors, in connection with its 
Alaskan fishing operations next spring and summer. 


> Patton, a new 88’ Alaska survey vessel for the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey designed by H. C. Hanson, Seattle, was due for her initial trial runs 
early in November. She was built at Seattle by the S. E. Sagstad Shipyard. 
The wooden members of the hull were treated with a chromated zinc 
chloride process to preserve the wood against dry rot and decay. Patton 
is driven by twin EN-6 Cooper-Bessemer Diesels of 150 hp. each. She is 
similar to the 88’ HE. Lester Jones, built in 1940 at Astoria, Oregon. 


> Marc E. Anderson, owner of the cruiser Mitoy, is the new commodore of 
the Queen City Y.C. for 1941-1942, succeeding Dr. E. C. Guyer, cruiser 
Shangri-la, retiring commodore. Other new officers include Tony Sulak, 
vice commodore; James T. Foster, rear commodore; Frank O. Barney, 
secretary; and H. A. Kurtzmann, treasurer. Sulak’s yacht is Averilla, 
Foster’s the Tu Nante, Barney’s the Ernim, and Kurtzmann’s the Mer-na. 


> Cat’s-paws. . . . Malone Hutchins, Seattle, has bought the yacht 
Jubilante, owned previously by Edwin Neary. . . . Central Marina an- 


nounced early in November that the firm has two new 31’ Richardson cruis- 
ers on hand, one on the floor, and one in the water. . . . Dr. Paul Henry, 
Tacoma, has bought the 28’ cruiser Thora Gay with 95 hp. Chris-Craft 
engine, from Clarence Hanson, through Fremont Boat Market. . . . The 
98’ yacht Clarinda is being converted into a U. S. Army vessel at Barbee 
Marine Works, Seattle. . . . Finn Lepsoe’s Maritime Shipyards, Seattle, 
have started on five power scows for Uncle Sam; they are 86-footers with 
twin Superior Diesels in each. . . . District manager in charge of the 
Waukesha Motor Company’s new Seattle sales office is A. G. Mulkey; 
Paul E. Rabbach is service engineer. . . . W. W. Gaudreau. in his Hunler, 


won the new members’ race of the Tacoma Y.C. on October 12th. . . . Two 
new British Columbia pleasure craft are Dr. Roy Anderson’s 22’ center- 
board sail yacht which will fly the burgee of the Kitsilano Y.C., of Van- 
couver, B. C., and Allan Denton’s 33’ power yacht Lady Aldana with % 
hp. Mercury motor; both were built by Goddard’s shipyard, in Vancouver. 
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‘NAUTICAL BOOKS w EXPERTS 
Make Ideal Christmas Gifts for the Yachtsman 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





NAVIGATION 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick M. 
tomate erst through the proc- 
ess of le and longitude 
through TT; a “t CH. O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of celestial water -v 


Primer of Mamsgetiers by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the opening chapters. The 
penne of celestial navigation has been 

mplified. No mathemetics beyond simple 
arit etic are needed. Complete with 
tables, and fully illustrated. $4.00 

The Essentials of Modern Navigation. 
by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 
navigation does not require a complete 
quire prover of principles, oad — besa 

per use of its me 
ylie’s object. $3. 50 
hice Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Yache 
Cruising (see elsewhere), and is indis- 
pensable for those who are setting out on 
long voyages or like to read about rer 

A Simple Method for Offshore Navi- 
gation, by George N. Snes A quick, 
reliable method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1.00 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Inssompetion to Seamanship, by Chas. 
Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 

pt oe Hy thy $2.00 
Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 
Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boat 
Handling, by Charles F. Chapman. 
New 1942 edition of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 
Bag wei nnyg, 7 Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. the problems of living well on 

a small boat — even to the keeping of a 
dog. Names, prices and sources of supply 
are given. “The best book a yachtsman 
could possibly buy.” $2.50 
Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for ing your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
Loomis, Associate Editor of YacuTinc. 
It’s “the best cruising book, by and large, 
I have read for many a year . . . a jolly 
fine piece of literature,” says Lincoln Col- 
cord. Illustrated in color. $4.00 

Cruising North A merica, by Frederic M. 
Gardiner. Taking in a lot of territory this 
volume makes a fine and complete job of 
it. Owners of cruising yachts will find it 
helpful in a thousand ways. $3.50 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If all the guides, manuals and 
cruising books of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably complete instruction for the 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 


Deep Water Cruising, by E. G. Martin. 
The preparation for and execution of a 
mile cruise from England to New 

York. Valuable to all interested in cruising. 
of any kind. $2.50 


Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Caluhan. 
A fine book for the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Tllustrated. $2.50 


A Cruising Guide to the New England 
Coast, edited by Robert F. Duncan. 
Sailing directions for many of the de- 
lightful small anchorages suitable for 
yachts which are not covered in the 
Coast Pilot. Attractively illustrated. $5.00 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completing their first season or two of 
cruising. Illustrated. $3.00 

Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know how. 

$2.50 

A Yachtsman’ s Coast Pilot, by Harold 
S. “Skipper” —_ This book supple- 
ments the U. Coast Pilots with its 
information on “i smaller harbors be- 
tween Northeast Harbor, Maine, and 
Chesapeake, Maryland. $4.50 


BOAT SAILING 


The A B Cof Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacutinc. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 


Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 


by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book with remarkable, specially-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. 
best way we know of to learn to sail 
without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. $3.50 
Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 
Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail both small 
and moderately large boats. pea 


DESIGNING AND 


BUILDING 
Scena: Wikis book to s'stzodard ta fe 


field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date. $3.50 
Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Naval 
Architecture for the amateur. aaa 
Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
construction. Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 
Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 
Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
Plans and complete building instructions 
for a number of ts, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3.00 
Modern Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
A fine book containing much information 
on round bottom boats, beveling frames, 
laying down lines, spars, materials and 
costs. $3.00 
Amateur Boat Building, by William F. 
Crosby, 236 pages of real information for 
the amateur boat builder, profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 





SPECIAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. Brand new, and as 
good as anything the author has written. Reviewed on 


page 72. Illustrated. 


$5.00 


Ports of Piscataqua, by William G. Saltonstall. A new, 
handsome, well illustrated volume, fine for a gift. Reviewed 


on page 72. 


$3.50 


Two Survived, by Guy Pearce Jones. The seventy-day voyage 
of Robert Tapscott and Wilbert Widdicombe in an open 
boat after a 1940 torpedoing. Illustrated. $2.00 





BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers illus- 
trated by sequence photos of Star boat 
models. Includes the latest rule ar 


The Sailing Rulesin Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills, The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 

Small Boat Racing, by William F. 
Crosby. Introduction to the sport of 
small sailboat racing. Illustrated. $2.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


reenee ning 2 Care and Handling, by 
Moore. A practical book 
ph or elias purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats ag 7 
with points on their operation. $3.50 
Ri sing, gel H. A. Calahan. The first book 
evoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their cshation since the days of the old 
square rigger. Sixty-three illus, 
Sailmaking Simplified, by Alan Gray. 
A practical guide for the amateur who 
mF to make or repair his own sails. 
Illustrated. $2.25 
The Ship’s Husband, by H. A. Calahan. 
e of the author’s best books. Covers 
the care of the boat both in the water and 
laid up for the winter. $3.00 





Your order will be 
filled promptly by 
mail — please send 
your remittance 
with your order 


NB NT NS, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT <« 


ADVENTURE 


The Cruise of “‘Diablesse,’’ by Frederic 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the 
West Indies and South America. $2.50 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Ailantic to South and China seas. $3.00 

Westward Bound in the Schooner 
“Yankee,” by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Johnson. $3.00 

Two Survived, by Guy gee Jones. 
Introduction by William McFee. The 
true account of what is probably the 
longest castaway wapeee i in a small boat 
on record, Over 3000 miles covered in 70 
days after a 1940 torpedoing. Deserves a 
PB myn on every nautical bookshelf. $2.00 
tog. of she **Hornet’s’”? Longboat, by 

illiam Roos. The complete story of a 
4000-mile, 43-day voyage, one of the 
longest ever made in an open boat. $2.50 

The Venturesome Voyages of Captain 
Voss, by John C. Voss. Almost unbeliev- 
able, but true Saga of small boat voy- 
ages. Illustrat $2.75 

Alone in the Caribbean, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. A single-handed cruise from 
island to island in the Lesser Antilles in 
a sailing canoe. Real adventure and vivid 
descriptions. Illustrated. 

Windjammer Boy, by Roland Barker. 
From Australia to England in one of the 
famous grain races. Fine for boys. $2.00 

Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. Sailing 
with the Arabs in their dhows, written as 
only Villiers can write of such things. 
Illustrated. 


HISTORICAL 


The History of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic 
of marine cology which should be in 
the library of every lover of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $7.50 

sn Sailin, "han 10 by Howard I. 

Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
erican waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 

Ports of Piscataqua, by William G. 
Saltonstall. The maritime history of 
Portsmouth, N. H., from 1603 to 1860. 
A handsome volume, well illustrated. 

$3.50 

Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Over 200 rare and beautiful 
photographs, with running text, tell the 


whole story of whaling in days of sail. 
Included are sail and ship plans and 
whaler specifications. 


American Fisherman, by Albert Cook 
Church. A_ history of prime pictorial 
value — the sorters of the fishing 
schooner from the early pinkeys down, 
through the racing fishermen of today. 
Over 260 pictures that are masterpieces 
of photographic art. $3.75 

Songs #.. American Sailormen, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first authentic 
collection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Grant illustrations. $3.50 

American Figureheads and Their 
Carvers, by Pauline A. Pinckney. A 
complete, definitive work, richly illus- 
trated, and containing a list of some 400 
American ship carvers with well-known 
examples of art. An ideal gift aites 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. One of the best yachting 
books ever published. Considerin the 
wealth of illustration, the cost is erry 


Use: Fox’s Second Book. Just as good.as 
the first — of highest value to designers, 
builders, yachtsmen. Fully oo 


Sail & Power. Apart from its educational 
value, like all Uffa Fox books it is of 
absorbing interest. $10.00 

—- Cruising & Design. The fourth 

this world famous series. $10.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Reci for pore we | from the simplest 
weather breakfasts to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the cook. $2.00 
Comey of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book has come to be re- 
garded as an indispensable encyclopaedia 
of the sea. Illustrated. $3.00 
Lo Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 
o “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 
Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 
Observer on Ranger by Sir Fisher Dilke, 
Bt. A handsome volume based on the 
author’s diary as official observer on 
Ranger during the 1937 America’s an 
Races. Illustrated. $10.00 
Salt Water Fishing Tackle, by Harlan 
Major. “We do not hesitate to advise all 
salt water anglers to add this book to 
their home libraries,” says Erl Roman in 
the Miami Herald. $5. 
Gadgets & Wrinkles, by, H. A. Calahan. 
A compendium of man’s ingenuit a 
sea. 
Nautical Nuggets, by William W. cea 
Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
will make your boat sail faster. $.50 
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205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Prices include delivery only within the United States. Add fib to price to cover engin. st to rion Countries and U. S. Possessions 


Upon request we 
shall be glad to 
gift wrap your 
books and enclose 


a gift card 
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DEPARTURE 
Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 








Alden 
COASTWISE 
CRUISER 






36’ x 26’ x 9 9" x 5’ 4" 

Ratsey sails. Sleepsfour comfortably. Large 
double stateroom forward. Full. width 
galley aft. 4-cylinder Gray Motor. — 


$5500 


This is the only Coastwise Cruiser left and 
cannot be duplicated at the above price. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 State St., Boston 
In New York, 545 Fifth Ave. 

















WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


p> The Los Angeles Harbor Department has already taken delivery on two 
22’ police boats to be placed in service with the newly organized Port 
Security Detail. They have a speed of 30 m.p.h. A Chrysler Marine 85 
furnishes power. The South Coast Co., Newport Beach, is builder. 


p> The Navy has taken delivery on the last of the fifteen high speed target 
boats fabricated by the Harbor Boat Building Company. Harbor and 
South Coast have each launched the first of the YMS motor mine sweepers 
on their respective contracts. 


> New regulations at Los Angeles Harbor affecting the operation of small 
boats and pleasure craft are exacting and will probably result in the cur- 
tailment of racing activity. All craft measuring under 100’ are prohibited 
from passing within 100’ of an oil terminal, shipbuilding plant or any 
naval craft or naval landing or facility. As the entire harbor is now honey- 
combed with projects of this type, the ruling will practically ban the use 
of the waters inside the breakwater for yachting activity. Only one en- 
trance of the entire Long Beach-Los Angeles Harbor area is now open 
to shipping and it is expected that a ruling will soon be made requiring 
every craft, regardless of size, to obtain permission before leaving the port. 
With the above restrictions in force, the fate of the Annual Midwinter 
Regatta seems to lie in the balance and there is some talk that Newport 
Harbor has offered to put on the event. Many of the racing fleet have taken 
up moorings in the big yacht harbor at Newport. 


> The 45-Foot Association enjoyed one of its most active seasons. Cham- 
pions in the various classes are: Division A, Patricia, Walter Sumner; 
Division B, Revelry, Ray Kellogg; Division C, Escape, Russell Craig. The 
order of fleet standing is as follows: Revelry, first; Fantasy, C. C. Moore, 
Jr., second; Alura, Percy Brewer, third. 


> Robert V. Staats, long established as a broker in the Los Angeles area, 
is building a cruiser plant at Newport, on the North Lido Channel. Staats 


will feature sales and service for Matthews cruisers and the new plant will 


include slips, hoists, indoor and outdoor storage facilities and repair shop. 


p> The annual Fall Regatta for all classes was well attended and brought 
out some fine racing in a number of the one-design classes. Here are the 
class champions: 

Cruising Six-Metre, Naiad, Bill Shepherd; 45-Foot Sailing Ass’n, 
Winola, Ed Munsey; Pacific Interclub, Wahini, Willis Boyd; California 
Cruising, Mist, Kenneth Pier; Flattie, Vivacious, Roger Smythe; Snipe, 
Grey Goose, Fred Schenck; National One-Design, Zephyr IT, Carl Long, Jr.; 
Little Ships of California, Wasp, A. Smith; Inter-Club Dinghy, Gadget, 
Herbert Worcester; Leeboard Dinghy, Small Fry, Dudley Gales; Power 
Cruisers, Div. I, Ivanola, Ivan Wells; Power Cruisers, Div. II, Helmont, 
Belmont Sanchez. 


> The next major date on the California regatta schedule is the annual 
Christmas Regatta at Newport Harbor, to be held on December 27th and 
28th. All classes are scheduled and all courses are to be sailed inside. 


> Lou Fageol, of San Marino, won the ninth annual Speedboat Champion- 
ship of the Pacific Coast on the North Lido Isle course at Newport Harbor, 
on November 9th. Fageol won the event in 1939 and again in 1940. He de- 
fended in the “225” So Long, Jr., a new Division I outfit. Only two other 
craft entered the three-heat 45-mile grind. Tommy Ince, in So What, 
second place boat in 1940, finished in the same position this year and 
young Bud Meyer, driving the veteran Firecracker, was third although he 
managed to finish only one heat. Fageol’s Division I boat really had no 
competition as the other two were Division II jobs and were probably 
handicapped by 15 miles an hour in top speed. The time was very poor as 
the winner’s best heat speed was only about 54 m.p.h. 

Roy McCullough’s “135” Yankee Doodle II, with Clay Smith at the 
wheel, gave the rest of the ‘‘135’s” no quarter in winning both heats. The 
Yank, holder of the one-mile record for the class, turned in the suprisingly 
good time of 57.235 m.p.h. for one heat on the narrow and rough course 
that had the boats out of the water half of the time. Gilbert Ozeene, in 
Suds, was second and Rich Hallett, in Holiday III, took third. Hot Satur- 
day II, a new boat driven by Marvin Erisman, caught fire and burned on 
the course. The driver was unhurt but the craft was badly damaged. 

Dorrance Williamson, of Compton, holder of both of the world marks 
for the Pacific One Design Hydroplanes, won both. heats for the class. 
Kenneth Ingram, of El Monte, and Bud Hagerman, from Garden Grove, 
wound up in a point tie for second place which finally was awarded to the 
former for best average time. The regatta was sponsored by the California 
Y.C. and was run with the assistance of the Associated Speedboat Clubs. 
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If you subscribe for 
YACHTING, and your sub- 
scription expires with this 
issue, you will be doing 
yourself and us a great 
favor if you send in your 


renewal NOW. 


For the past several years 
there have been so very 
many Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions sent in during 
the holiday rush that our 
supply of January copies 
has been insufficient to 
take care of all late 
renewals. 


By renewing your sub- 
scription NOW, you will 
materially assist us in giv- 
ing you the service that we 
strive to render — ahd you 
will be assured of receiv- 
ing, without delay, the 
more than ever important 
January Show Number 
which will be published as 
usual. Be sure the conti- 
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ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


p> Dartmouth well earned its triumphs in the most active fall season the 
Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. has yet undertaken. The Jack Wood Trophy, 
the Schell Trophy, and Brown Invitation Regatta Cups have joined 
the Coast Guard Alumni Bowl and McMillan Cup in the hills of Hanover. 
The Dartmouth Athletic Association has awarded minor sport letters to 
Emil Mosbacher, Warner Willcox, and their McMillan Cup crews. 


> On October 19th Dartmouth broke M.I.T.’s long string of victories in 
the Quadrangular Regatta. In 1936, Harvard won the first event, but in 
seven intervening matches Tech was always triumphant until this year 
when Harvard held the ninth regatta for the Jack Wood Trophy in the 
Community Sailing Association dinghies. Dartmouth tallied 16014 points, 
M.L.T. 14814, Brown 134, and Harvard 101. 


p> At the Brown Invitation Fall Regatta, on October 25th, Dartmouth 
outscored six rivals, Emil Mosbacher leading with 40 points to 35 for 
Brown’s Bob Barningham. Dick Kixmiller, of Princeton, led the other 
division with 33 to Jerry Coe’s 31. Early in the afternoon there was a 
puffy west wind that capsized some crews but the breeze was spotty and 
at the end the boats were drifting in the Seekonk’s strong tides. The 
scores were: Dartmouth, 65; M.I.T., 60; Brown, 54; Princeton, 48; Yale, 
47; Williams, 41; and Harvard, 5. 


p> Those were the major regattas during October, but there were others 
worthy of mention. One was the double-header at M.I.T. on October 
12th. This experiment came about when, in strong breezes, the contestants 
finished their scheduled competition at noon and voted to start all over 
again after lunch. Tech won both engagements, the morning event with 
108 to Harvard’s 84, Williams’ 75, and Northeastern’s 40; in the after- 
noon, it was Tech, 10014; Williams, 93; Harvard, 8914; Northeastern, 25. 
On a composite score, Harvard edged Williams, 17314 to 168, for second. 


> Down at Brown, the same day, competition in another quadrangular 
event was close with a final score that stood: Brown, 55; New Hampshire, 
54; Tufts, 52; Rhode Island, 50. Burton Morris and Charles Philbrick 
were the winning Bear skippers. 


> A week later, at Coast Guard, in another quad meet that used Stars 
as well as the International 12-footers, the Cadets outscored Yale 40 to 
35, Trinity tallying 27 and Wesleyan 18. The Blue had the edge in dinghy 
sailing, but Cadets Hutchins and Horton were too good in Stars. 


> On October 12th, the U.S. Coast Guard Academy B.C. held the New 
England Non-Member Championships for the first time. There was some 
exciting competition in a strong breeze. Wesleyan dethroned the defend- 
ing Rhode Island State team with 48 points. Worcester Tech had 47, Bab- 
son Institute 45, Nichols 43, Rhode Island 38, Holy Cross 33, and Boston 
College 21. 


> The Princeton Y.C. conducted the Middle Atlantic Non-Member Elimi- 
nations in two sections on October 12th and 19th. LeSueur Smith and 
James Schaeffer carried Georgetown’s colors to victory in Section A but 
the real battle was in Section B in which Jack Simons and George Darby, 
of Drexel, defeated Haverford, 53 to 48. Columbia crews edged Stevens 
Tech for third place. 


> On Boston’s Charles River Basin, the experiment of an intercollegiate 
dinghy league proved decidedly successful. The Freshman Division fin- 
ished its competition on November 4th, with the Northeastern first year 
men the champions as the result of the brilliant work of John Bodge. 
M.1.T., Harvard, Community Sailing Assn., Nichols, Tufts, Proctor 
Academy, Babson and Boston University finished in that order. 


> Around the Campuses. . . . At the second Northern New York inter- 
collegiate regatta, held on November 2nd, Cornell won over Syracuse, 
3714 to 26144, with Bruce Pope, of Cornell, capturing individual hon- 
ors. The regatta was sailed in the boats of the Onondaga Y.C. The 
I.C.Y.R.A. has recently received applications for membership from the 
Stevens Y.C., of Stevens Tech, and the Haverford Nautical Club. . . . 
The winter meeting of I.C.Y.R.A. has been set for Saturday, December 
27th, with the New York Y.C. as the probable place. . . . The Execu- 
tive Committee has voted the award of a watch charm in silver to Roger 
Willcox, of Harvard, high point skipper in the M-B Class division of the 
1941 McMillan Cup series. . . . Two natural rivals, Boston College and 
Holy Cross, met in dual competition for the first time this fall with the 
Cr usaders winning the varsity match, 22 to 19, and the freshman race end- 
Ing In a tie. . . . Princeton took Williams, Columbia and Pennsylvania 
to camp during October. 
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ENGINES—The Secret 


behind 
dependable 


ARMY and NAVY 
Boat Power 











ABOVE: U. S. Army 
''J-type’’ motor 
launch. Dimensions: 
50’ x 12’ 7” x 3’ 9”. 


RIGHT: '‘''C-type’’ 
launch. Dimensions: 
40’ x 10’ 6” x 2’ 9". 
Both powered by 
Buda-Lanova Diesel 
Engines. 


|. hpmetaier cnt Diesel Engines meet the requirements for dependable, 
rugged power without excessive weight. The two launches illustrated 
here, built by the Robinson Marine Construction Co., of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, are a typical example of the many types of work boats, landing 
boats and utility craft being powered by Buda-Lanova Heavy-Duty Diesels 
for the Army, Navy and Coast Guard. 


In addition, Buda Generator Sets are being widely 
fs or em used throughout the Services for reliable, low-cost 
wr eacneo a electric power. 


; 3) @ THE BUDA CO. derner preset che iM. 


Diesel and Gasoline Engines 20 to 248 H.-P. 








KOHINOOR INTERLAKE REGATTA 


DUE TO CURTAILMENT OF 
NON-DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


We are concentrating on one line of sailing boats, the Kohinoors, — 
which have proven their spurs against all kinds of competition. Since 
these boats will constitute our main line of sailing craft, they surpass 
all our former boats in finish, workmanship, quality, and complete- 
ness. Kohinoors are available in three sizes, K-Jr. 13’ 6” 1.o.a., 
K-Standard 15’ 3” l.o.a., and K-Sr. 17’ 4” L.oza. 


Inquiries for other boats than these will receive our usual prompt 
attention and possibilities of such building will be dealt with as of 
date of inquiry. 


Address inquiries to Murray A. Wright, N.A.; Mar. Eng., care of 
WRIGHT-BUILT BOAT CO. 


DUNDEE, NEW YORK 








‘“\WRIGHT-BUILT MEANS BUILT RIGHT” 














MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. 8 PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 





FAST — SMOOTH — SLIPPERY — STAYS CLEAN 
INCREASED SPEED — SAVES FUEL 
Emerald Green — Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 
Most Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Teredos 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling Burgess, John G. Alden, Frank 
C. Paine, Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & Stephens and many others. 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S.A. 











Although We Are Now Engaged in the 


DEFENSE BUILDING PROGRAM 


We Are Looking Forward to the 
Peacetime Fleet of Tomorrow 


ROBIN iY 









BUILDERS OF FINE ALL-MAHOGANY CRUISERS AND CUSTOM COMMUTERS 
CABLE RODRESS “ROMACO™ 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
WORTH PLYMOUTH + MASSACHUSETTS 









Since 1847 


Experienced Boat Owners Have Specified 


ili aaa 
W-C MARINE FITTINGS 


The “Hidden Quality’? PROTECTS! 





WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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YACHTING 


FROM THE SOUTHWEST CIRCUIT 
By E. G. Green 


p> “Lake Worth Sailors Retain City Trophy,” ran a local newspaper head- 
line recently, reporting that L.W.S.C. skippers triumphed for the second 
consecutive year over visiting sailors from Fort Worth B.C., and won the 
George W. Armstrong Trophy, put up in 1937. The score was 16,889 points 
to 15,411. The Fort Worth B.C. carried off the trophy in the first three re- 
gattas, in 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

George Q. McGown, F.W.B.C., was high-point skipper for the chal- 
lengers, and Hamp Cottar and C. F. Whitesides, Jr., won for the defenders. 
Three races were run over the triangular course on Lake Worth, northwest 
of Fort Worth, Texas. 


> The Oklahoma City unit of U. 8S. Power Squadrons graduated, in mid- 
November, its second elementary class, directed by Chief Quartermaster 
C. W. Danley, of the local Navy recruiting service. J. W. Butler is com- 
mander of the squadron, and Kenneth E. Wendland is secretary. An ad- 
vanced course in navigation and seamanship will open in December. 


> Joseph F. Rumsey, of Oklahoma City, has sold his 50’ auxiliary schooner 
Volador to Captain Christie, of Galveston. Formerly moored at Kemah, 
Texas, she has been rechristened Christie, and is to be used for fishing par- 
ties on the Gulf. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


p An innovation in yacht racing and an event even more exciting perhaps 
than the ‘Gear and Whiskey” Race held by the Bear Class some weeks 
ago has been sponsored by the San Francisco Y.C. in Belvedere Cove. The 
race is for the Clipper Class which numbers some 24 boats. One of these 
events has been held and there are four more. Points will determine the 
winner. After the starting gun, the first boat to cross a line is tossed a 
miniature football by the committee boat, and the leading boat carries the 
ball until she is overtaken, at which point the ball must be passed to the 
overtaking boat. A prescribed course is arranged but the leading boat car- 
rying the ball may indulge in any necessary maneuvers to avoid being 
overtaken, provided the marks are left on the proper hand. The ball, when 
dropped overboard, must be retrieved by the leading boat. 

During the first race, excitement ran high; the ball was dropped in the 
Bay a number of times, and the first boat to finish, skippered by Lon 
Ralston, finished without the pigskin. Also during the contest, the helms- 
man of one Clipper was so intent keeping his eye on the ball that a Mer- 
cury, sailing in another race, collided with her. 


> One of the most interesting, although strictly impromptu, races of the 
season was held on Navy Day, October 26th. Realizing the number of men 
now in the U.S. Navy who have given up their own boats and the pleasure 
of racing, the officials of Navy Day sponsored a race in which boats of the 
Bird Class, skippered by naval officers on active duty in the Bay area, 
competed. The crews of the boats were the owner or skipper and a regular 
racing’crew. Navy and Army united to win first place in Lieut.-Colonel 
Conrow’s Teal, skippered by Lieut. John McCrea. Second place was taken 
by Rogers’ Polly, sailed by Ensign D. G. MacMurphy, third, by Curlew, 
skippered by Ensign Robert C. Newman. Ensign Don Burke sailed 
Swallow to the other prize winning position. 


> John Rapp Company reports an interesting trend in San Francisco Bay 
yachting, where the purchase of large cruisers has been curtailed, as else- 
where, by the War. Many of the yacht clubs, and particularly the Mariposa 
Y.C. of Oakland, have turned to water skiing as a form of aquatic activity 
which is economical in time and still strenuous enough to please the average 
sailor. Sales of 17’ Chris-Craft runabouts with 95 hp. Chrysler engines to 
Commodore Bob Angelus and Sam Friedman are reported. Both boats are 
1942 models and will be used by their owners and the club members espe- 
cially for water skiing. 


> Martinolich Ship Yards have a 103’ tuna clipper under construction. 
She is powered with one 460 hp. Superior Diesel, and two 125 hp. Superior 
Diesel auxiliaries. She will operate out of San Diego. 


> Restricted areas in the Bay have been extended to include all the 
territory outlined by the buoys off California City and yachts are no longer 
tolerated close inshore. The Oakland Estuary has also been restricted for 
pleasure craft 100 yards from either shore. It is no longer possible to run 
aground on the way to Government Island without getting into trouble 
with the Coast Guard. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., Re- 
quired by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 


oF YACHTING 


Published monthly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 1941. 


State of New York } me 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Charles H. Hall, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Managing Editor of YacuTING magazine and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Herbert L. Stone, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York; Editor, Herbert L. 
Stone, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York; Managing Editor, Charles H. Hall, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York; Business Managers, None. 


2. That the owners are: Yachting Publishing Corporation, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York; 
Robert N. Bavier, 122 Sutton Manor, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Thomas H. Blodgett, 405 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York; Nellie H. Bowles, 444 Madison Ave., New York; Carleton S. 
Cooke, 2 Wall St., New York; Hendon Chubb, 90 John St., New York; Samuel Dauchy, 4455 
Hermosa Way, San Diego, Cal.; Fred B. Dalzell, 17 Battery Pl., New York; Pierre S. du Pont, 
3rd, du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del.; Geo. B. Farnsworth, c/o U. S. Trust Co., 45 Wall St., 
New York; Henry C. Fownes, c/o Stamford Trust Co., Stamford, Conn.; Ernest renee 4 
Cedar Gate, Darien, Conn:; Carl Kappes, Jr., Fenimore Drive, Harrison, N. Y.; Alfred F. 
Loomis, 122 E. 76th St., New York; Mardan Corp., James C. Kennedy, Jr., nominee, 111 
Eighth Ave., New York; Clifford D. Mallory Estate, 11 Broadway, New York; William 
McMillan, 1012 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.; H. Morton Merriman, St. Michaels, Md.; 
George W. Mixter, 165 Broadway, New York; H. S. Morgan, 2 Wall St., New York; George 
Nichols, 40 Worth St., New York; Frederick Pope, c/o Fiduciary Trust Co., 1 Wall St., New 
York; Richard J. Reynolds, Reynolds Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C.; George E. Roosevelt, 30 
Pine St., New York; Philip J. Roosevelt, 30 Pine St., New York; Rudolph J. Schaefer, 430 
Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Herbert L. Stone, New Canaan, Conn.; Redelia G. Stone, New 
Canaan, Conn.; Henry C. Taylor, 55 Worth St., New York; Herbert C. Wuesthoff, 828 Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


3. That the known bondholers, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
ocher than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


Cuarves H. Hatt, ° 
Managing Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1941. 


EuceEneE JELINEK, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1943.) 
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LOSE to all of us is the 

threatening spectre of tuber- 
culosis. No respecter of persons, it 
lurks in every corner, may strike at 
any moment. More people between 
15 and 45 die from tuberculosis than 
from’ any other disease. 


from the face of the earth. Since 
1907 your Local Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation has helped reduce the toll of 
tuberculosis by 75%! 


By buying ‘Christmas Seals you 
will help us complete the job—and 
make this a safer world for yourself 


Yet tuberculosis can be driven and your loved ones, 








Buy 


CHRISTMAS 
The National, State S E A L S 




















and Local Tubercu- 
losis Associations 
in the United States 




















“U.S.” 


500-WATT 
WATER-COOLED 
MARINE 
Electric Plant 


Husky, compact, quality-built Marine Elec- 
tric Plant. Full 500 watt capacity. 32-volt. 
Water-cooled. Vibration-absorption mount- 
ing. Drip pan. Salt water equipped. 15” x 
14” x 12”, Wt. 75 Ibs. Self starting. Also 
larger sizes up to 60 KW. 








DIESELS 


U. S. Line includes a complete range of 
Marine Diesel Electric Plants 3 to 75 KW 


bs i. de nd Geatinilon sali. UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


435 Nebraska St. Oshkosh, Wis. 























FIRES OUT IN 6 SECONDS 


In case of fire, there’s no panic, no 
fumbling on a boat that’s LUX-O- 
Matic equipped. Fire lives about 6 
seconds. 

LUX-O-Matic snuffs out fires in engine 
room or bilge, smothers them in a bliz- 
zard of LUX carbon dioxide snow-and- 
gas, lightning-fast extinguishing agent. 
Underwriters approve LUX-O-Matic. 

















Write today for “‘Bon Voyage.” It’s free 


1215 West Street 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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The ; 
1942 WILEY | 
| Meteor Sailer ~— 
| 47’ x 12’ 6” x 40". & 
A proven design. 
Two cabins, deck 
house, two lavatories, 
shower, spacious gal- 
ley, generous stow- 
age. Engine room with 
full headroom. 600 
mile cruising radius. 


RALPH WILEY — Oxford, Maryland 











YACHTING 
NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis 


p> Power Squadron officials are well pleased with the way both boat 
owners and folks who aren’t that lucky have turned out for the winter 
courses the Squadron offers. Classes in elementary and advanced piloting 
are split this season, but in the JN and N classes all lectures are given in 
Providence only. One hundred and twelve turned out for the first lesson 
in elementary piloting at Providence, and 48 for the same course at Fall 
River. Twenty-seven are taking the advanced piloting course at Provi- 
dence and 20 at Fall River. The third year course, junior navigator, has 
only nine attending but the fourth year course, navigator, started with 20, 


p> The East Greenwich Y.C. annual meeting made only one change in 
the board of officers. Clarence M. Dunbar was reélected commodore; 
William C. Huntoon, vice commodore; Roberts Parsons, rear commodore; 
Robert Champlin, Joseph Lawton and David 8. Seaman trustees; William 
L. Cook, secretary, Richard Leland, treasurer; and Joseph C. Lawton, 
Ernest L. Arnold, Miles Standish, Henry Gallagher and Jeff Davis, race 
committee. 


p> Ed Raymond and Bob DeCoppett came visiting at the Narragansett 
Bay Chapter, N.A.D.A., regatta, for the Doctor Bridges Trophy, and 
they weren’t at all polite. After the first three races — and they sailed 
seven — all the other skippers might as well have stayed ashore for 
Raymond’s Chant finished with 81 of a possible 84 points and DeCoppett’s 
Coquette was only two points behind. Raymond’s win gives him a second 
leg on the trophy as he won it last year with the same boat. 


> Bob Barningham, president, Jean Scattergood, secretary-treasurer, and 
Billy Schmid, Fred Mason, Jr. and Bubsy Gladding, directors, are the new 
officers of the Narragansett Bay Indian Class Association. Charlie Reed 
offered a prize for the boat that sails the most races next year. 


> New blood took over the affairs of the Rhode Island Y.C. at the 
annual meeting, only four of the old members of the executive committee 
being reélected. One ballot did it, as follows: Commodore, Charles C. 
Cornell; vice commodore, Francis Gilbane; rear commodore, Dr. E. Vic- 
tor Conrad; Secretary, William T. Bailey; Treasurer, H. Leroy Burnside; 
Executive Committee members at large, John R. Hess and J. V. Dreeves. 
Commodore Cornell appointed Wilfred T. Parkin fleet captain, Leighton 
T. Bohl librarian and Jeff Davis fleet surgeon. (No foolin’.) 


> Commodore Harry F. Livezey, Vice Commodore Walter E. Winters, 
Rear Commodore Dr. Russell L. Hunt, Secretary Frederick L. Wilson, 
Treasurer Llewellyn W. Roffee, Measurer Arthur L. Wood, Trustees 
Douglas H. Paton, Walter D. Gardner and Edson M. Sawyer are the 
newly elected officers of the Edgewood Y.C. 


> Short Ends. . . . Bristol Y.C. is the only club on Narragansett Bay 
whose flag officers, Commodore Charles B. Rockwell, Vice Commodore 
R. H. I. Goddard and Rear Commodore ‘Pete’ Haffenreffer, are all 
windjammers, . . . Capt. Elsworth J. Hazard has sold his 32’ raised 
deck Corianna and bought the 45’ cabin cruiser Virginia and renamed her 
Corianna II. . . . And, speaking of names, how’s Oh Diddy for a little 
19’ cabin launch owned by W. T. Smith at Tiverton? . . . Fred A. Pigeon, 
of Central Falls, has bought the 30’ Owens Spalpeen from Howard A. 
Kelly, of Baltimore, and renamed her Agfred IJ. . . . The Brown dinghy 
sailors haven’t been doing so well this fall. . . . Here’s an old-timer 
which has changed hands. Corra Bahn, 41 feet of old-fashioned glass 
cabin launch, sold by A. R. Richardson to George West, of Jamestown. 
. . . Gull, William E. Mauran’s 53’ Elco, has been sold to Evelyn E. 
Emmert, of New York. . . . Charlie Furnans has sold Lawrence Grin- 
nell’s 43’ Diesel-powered motor-sailer Flying Cloud IV to John W. Miller, 
of Chicago. The boat is at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, and will be brought 
to Florida for use this winter, and, in the spring, to Marion. . . . Beetle, 
at New Bedford, and Casey, at Fairhaven, are doing all the yacht building 
in these parts this fall. Casey has a 40’ and a 39’ cutter under way for 
stock; Beetle has two New Bedford “35’s” and two “29’s” framed and 
partially planked. Both Casey and Peirce & Kilburn are working on 
fishermen. . . . The Mariners’ Club, at Peirce & Kilburn’s, had its first 
chowder party on November 6th, with movies after the chowder taken 
by the Woodfall boys, of Braintree, Mass., on their part way ‘round 
the world cruise in their home-built ketch Volita. . . . Simitar, the old 


Lawley schooner that the Spanish Consul at Porto Rico bought at Salem 
last May and had started for San Juan, didn’t get there. When she got 
through the canal, she was leaking so much that she was hauled out at 
Peirce & Kilburn’s and had her bottom caulked. She’s still there. 
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The CASEY 45-footer 














Cutter or Yawl Rig 





In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
distance racing. For the average cruising man the 
CASEY 45-footer is arranged with a large galley 
aft, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
able, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
and crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 
Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 











DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 


We Specialize rary 
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DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> One of the smart publications to come out in this area recently was in- 
troduced by the U. 8. Coast Guard Reserve, with offices in Cleveland. It 
is called ‘‘Charlie Noble”’ because, as it is explained, Charlie Noble is a 
stack, the galley is the nerve center of a boat, and the mess table the clear- 
ing house for all gossip. It follows that hot air goes up the flue; thus, gen- 


eral information from the personnel is disseminated through the medium 
of Charlie Noble. 


> The I.L.Y.A. will hold its annual meeting and election of officers De- 
cember 6th, at the Toledo Y.C., home port of this year’s commodore, 
J. J. Urschel. The office of rear commodore is to be filled as the I.L.Y.A. 
follows the plan of moving officers up the line. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the 48-year-old organization, two men have been nominated for the 
office. They are Milton Gallup, Cleveland, and Joe Nagle, Detroit. 


> The Hacker Boat Works, of Mt. Clemens, Mich., has been awarded an 
order for nine 34’ boats for the Navy, work on which was started Novem- 
ber 10th. John L. Hacker, who has not been with the firm for several years, 
will serve in an advisory capacity in connection with this order. 


> The Matthews Co., Port Clinton, Ohio, is turning out three Navy work 
boats a week. They are powered with Buda Diesels. 


p> Plans have been made by the Coast Guard icebreakers to keep naviga- 
tion open longer than usual this year because of the demand for iron ore 
which flows down the Great Lakes. The Coast Guard, now in the Navy, 
has been divided into three districts here under the new arrangement. 
The area west of Erie, Pa., will be in the Ninth Naval District, with head- 
quarters at Great Lakes, Ill.; the area east of Erie will be directed from 
New York, or the Third Naval District office. Erie will be in the Fourth 
Naval District, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 


> Charles Sorensen, of Detroit, has bought the 70’ sloop White Cloud from 
George A. Whiting, of Baltimore, and plans to enter her in the Port Huron- 
Mackinac Race, if this event is sailed next July. 


> The Toledo Power Squadron has been “adopted” by the Naval Reserve 
at that port and, as a result, is getting the Navigator’s class off to an effec- 
tive start. There are sixteen in the class and the local armory has enough 
sextants so that each student can have one while out taking sights. The 
station supplies a boat to take the class out on Lake Erie and, when the 
weather is bad, supplies a second boat to anchor off to serve as a horizon. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Lake Erie yachtsmen have been up in arms over the proposed zoning of 
fish nets along the South Shore. They recognize the right of the commercial 
fishermen to make a living but they do object to the present method of 
placing nets without proper markers, thus creating a menace 9 all pleasure 
boats using these waters. Dr. V. E. Barnes, of the Vermilion Y.C., Larry 
James, of the Cleveland Y.C., and Wilbur Wright of the International 
Commodores’ Association have been active in efforts to arrange an under- 
standing between the sailors and the commercial fishermen. 


> Ted Steinhart, of the Cleveland Y.C., was elected captain of the fifth 
division of the Coast Guard Auxiliary in the Cleveland district at a recent 
meeting of flotilla commanders and educational directors. 


> Stiles Smith, the new commodore of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has 
announced the appointment of Dr. C. E. Meyers as power fleet captain for 


1942; Thomas H. Jones, sail fleet captain; Dr. Morris Carmody, fleet | 


surgeon; P. Gaensslen, fleet, measurer. Past Commodore Jim Myers will 
act as chairman of the Crow’s Nest, Mentor’s junior organization; Ray 
Higgins will have charge of the Falcon Cup Race and Hal Kneen takes 
over the sail race committee. 


At the time of writing, Mentor Harbor’s Snipe skippers were figuring on 
still another race before calling it a year. 


> Chico Pereira, of the Sandusky S.C., has ordered a new 18-footer from 
John Dusendon, of Lorain. Murphy & Nye, of Chicago, will supply the 


sails. Chico intends to call his new boat Rampage and claims she will live 
up to her name. 


> The old dance pavilion at the Cleveland Y.C., Rocky River, has been 
torn down to make room for additional boat storage. Although Bill 
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@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
need the efficient performance of 
slower Fhe speeds. By installing 
Twin Disc Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 


The new Twin Disc Yacht Gear 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 
1368 Ratine Street, Racine, Wiscansin 








The MARINER, with ship’s bell Strike, 334’ dial, $110 


Chelsea 
C4 2S. E-s 


— perfect Christmas gifts because 
they are made so well that, in more 
than half a century, no Chelsea 
Clock has ever worn out. See them 
at your jeweler, or write us for illus- 
trated booklet showing 33 models, 
priced from $38.50 to $181.50. 
Chelsea Clock Company, 1286 
Everett Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 
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—NO- 


CLOSED 


SEASON 
for YACHT 


INSURANCE 







Yacht Insurance protects the year 
‘round — during summer navigation 
and winter lay up. Winter attach- 
ment of coverage affords the ad- 
vantage of premium payment in a 
period of little other re 
yachting expense — 


easier on the budget. 

















MARINE. OFFICE 
AMERICA 








ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON 
LOS ANORLES PHMADELPHIA mittseusoH  LOuN STOCKTON Sveacuse 











SMITH’S DECK PAINTS (Regular and Hard Finishes) 
Easy to Apply — Easy to Wash Down 
SMITH’S BOTTOM PAINTS — Powerfully anti-fouling 
SMITH’S TOPSIDE PAINTS — Fumeproof and gasproof 








ORDER NOW 
THROUGH YOUR 
DEALER OR YARD 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 
1] East 36th Street, New York City 


Marine Finishes Excl 


SMITH 


usively 











pb oogpeee SUBJECTS 


T LEG Sen) 
Size 8” x sua Edition 85. 


Fine Christmas Gifts 


Price $12 


‘ot : : TAR CLASS 
Original, Signed Etchings ,..,,.,,. ““Z,G4s ... $15 
EIGHT METRE CLASS 
by Yngve Edward Soderberg ,,.,., 12" Edition 85. Price $15 


STERN CHASE ed Bip ad ne 
Size 9” x 1214". Editio Price 


BETWEEN RACES ren cody 


Size 844" x 1214". Edition 100. Price $12 
TOUGH GOIN’ (SNIPES) 
Size 8” x 11”. fons 85. Price $12 
HE RAIL 
Size 214” x 3a Tien 100. Price $5 


The sizes given above are plate sizes of these 
beautiful marine etchings. All subjects are mat- 
ted ready for framing and will be sent postpaid 
upon receipt of remittance. Order rom 


Yachting 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 





Size 9” x 1214”. 


Edition 85. Price $12 











A NEW STORAGE YARD 


for 


LAKE MICHIGAN YACHTS 


With Complete Facilities for 
Outfitting and Repairs 


Reservations and Rates Now Available 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 

















YACHTING 


Wood started to haul out as early as October 15th, progress has been ex- 
tremely slow this fall, owing to delays caused by low water. On November 
15th, only a little more than half the C.Y.C. fleet was in storage. 

The new range lights on the Rocky River pier extension were turned on 
for the first time late in October. The new lights are much higher than the 
old ones and are powered with 250 candle power lights in green lenses. 
Visibility is twelve miles. 


> Power Squadron classes got under way in Cleveland late in October, 
with Charles Wallach, Al Mastics, Ted Steinhart and’ Ray Marshall in 
charge of the four classes. The elementary class started with more than 
one hundred students. 


> Bill Mack won the championship in the Mercury Class at the Forest 
City Y.C. last summer, according to figures recently released by Commo- 
dore Jerry Doyle. Mack and his Shamrock accumulated 34 points in six - 
races. J. W. VandenBosch took 24 points with his Duchess; Bob Gray, 21 
points, Chips; Harry Squires, 20 points, Cotton Top, and Bob Leitch, 19 
points, Bobbin. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The annual fall meeting of the Boston Y.C. turned out to be a glowing 
success. The big gathering at the Rowe’s Wharf Station listened to cheering 
news of the club’s sound financial standing. The senior organization of New 
England has a fleet of 240 yachts, equally divided between sail and power, 
with 33 new members to swell the roster to 336. A feature of the meeting 
was the thrilling eye witness stories of Narvik Fjord and the evacuation of 
Dunkirk related by Royal Navy officers who were introduced by Lieu- 
tenant C. R. Hammersley, R.N.V.R., an ardent British yachtsman. 

Commodore Don Gardner announced that the Boston Y.C. Dog Watch 
series of lectures will be carried on as usual this winter under the direction 
of Captain Bob Bishop, of the yacht Siesta. 


> Dr. George F. Winchester was unanimously reélected commodore of the 
Savin Hill Y.C. Homer Hill, vice commodore, James Myer, rear commo- 
dore, and James Brady, secretary-treasurer, are the other flag officers. 


> Favorable reaction has met the suggestion of Paul C. Ryan, vice presi- 
dent of the Quincy Bay Race Week Association, for simplifying the annual 
racing series. The first four days of racing would be devoted to determining 
the best three boats in each class. On the fifth day, the three top boats in 
each class would compete for a single, substantial and worth while trophy 
to be awarded the winner in each class. All other boats would be eliminated 
from participation in the races on the fifth day. At present, the clubs and 
the Quincy Bay Race Week Association award prizes to the third, fourth 
and sometimes fifth boat in each class. 


»& South Boston Y.C. members are now building a class of a score of Pen- 
guin sailing dinghies. The lumber has been purchased and the boatbuilders 
are working in the club’s Dutch Room. According to Jim Norris, an Easter 
race is planned. South Boston has laid big plans for its 73rd Anniversary 
Cup Night which should be a pleasant ‘‘gam”’ for visiting yachtsmen. 


> The wheel of the famous schooner Constellation, now being junked for 
defense at the Baker Yacht Basin, has been presented to the Eastern Y.C. 
by ex-Commodore Herbert M. Sears. 


> The 42’ auxiliary schooner Amberjack has changed hands from H. W. 
Shepard, Waban, to Ira D. Potts, Belmont, through the office of Eldredge- 
McInnis, Inc. Other sales through this office include the 35’ auxiliary sloop 
Hobo to E. G. Thompson, Medford, from Russell K. Marston, Centerville; 
a new 18’ Chris-Craft runabout to William C. Spear, Manchester, N. H.; 
the 44’ twin screw cruiser Vandy to Dr. A. C. Reiger, Garden City, N. Y., 
from Frank B. McQuesten, Marblehead; the 33’ power cruiser Janlyn to 
Vaughn Hewey from F. L. Guertin, both of Boston; the 46’ Diesel cutter 
Aries to John M. MacDonald, Swampscott, from the Estate of Warner R. 
Buxton, Springfield. 


> Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., hag just been commissioned to design a 28’ 
police patrol boat for the Metropolitan Park Commission. Two fishing 
draggers, 75’ and 96’, are under construction at Willis Reid’s yard, in 
Winthrop. A 71’ dragger i is being built at Casey’s yard from the board of 
this office. The eighth dragger of ten being built for F. J. O'Hara & Sons 
was launched last month. This fleet is replacing the draggers taken over 
by the Government for defense. 
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PENGUIN CLASS PATTER 
By Penguin Pete 


> Penguin owners received last month a referendum on two important 
questions. One is the problem of minimum weight for skipper and crew and 
the other concerns price and number of sails permitted any one skipper for 
a given period. The class officers report they have received numerous letters 
telling of inability to purchase a good suit of sails for the $25 maximum 
limit now placed on Penguin sails. The rise in price of most commodities, 
and that includes canvas, is to blame. 

In any event, class members will vote for one of the following: limit pur- 
chase of sails at $25 to every two years (the current ruling) ; or, permit pur- 
chase every year, at the same price ($25); or, place a $35 limit for every two 
years. As to weight, the choice will be between retaining the present 275- 
pound restriction, with up to 25 pounds of this as dead ballast, or reducing 
the minimum weight of two persons to 250 pounds. 


> The first frostbite regatta of the season for Chesapeake Bay was staged 
last month on South River, Md., off the summer home of Col. and Mrs. W. 
G. Shehan, Penguin enthusiasts who live in Washington. Twelve dinghies 
from that city, Annapolis, Baltimore and Alexandria, Va., competed in a 
team race and, later, in an informal series of two races. The fleet sailed in a 
10-mile westerly in one of those perfect fall days often encountered in the 
Bay country. 


> The Seattle (Wash.) Penguin fleet has elected officers for the coming 
year. It is interesting to note they have added the office of “weigh master.” 
It sounds as though they are prepared for that old weight question. 

These are the new officers: John Cannon, president; John Warren, vice 
president and fleet captain; Paul Morris, secretary-treasurer; Charles 
Frisbie, national representative; Charles Hickling and Doug Stansbery, 
race committee; Norm Blanchard, Jr., measurer; and Edward Urban, 
weigh master. 


> The latest count discloses that close to 700 numbers have been issued to 
individual and commercial builders of Penguins throughout the United 
States. . . . The Penguin made her debut in the Southern California 
Y.R.A. fall invitation regatta late in October with six boats competing in 
a four-race series. . . . Prospects for fleets are good at the San Diego Y.C., 
San Diego, and in the Los Angeles area. One builder reports that he is 
building 15 Penguins for yachtsmen of San Diego Bay alone. . . . Herbert 
Tay has been elected president of a Penguin group in the Los Angeles- 
Balboa area and a petition for charter has been filed. . . . The Y.R.A. of 
Lake Candlewood, Conn., recently voted to sponsor a Penguin fleet on the 
lake. According to H. D. Van Houten, past commodore, 25 Penguins are 
assured for next spring. . . . From Winthrop, Mass., comes word of plans 
for winter construction of Penguins at the Pleasant Park Y.C. .. . Re- 
port that the undergrads at Princeton are replacing their Tiger Cub din- 
ghies with Penguins is in the wind. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Bob Haynie 


> The Annual Sheldon Clark Regatta, conducted by the Chicago Y.C., 
brought to a close the most active season on Lake Michigan. Onaway, Sam 
Pirie’s yawl, won the time prize in the Cruising Division, and Scimitar, the 
Wiman-Faurot-Spencer-owned Class Q yacht, was first in the Universal 
Division. 


p> The summaries of the various races sailed on the Lake this season show 
a larger number of yachts taking part than ever before. While no record of 
the weather was kept, it is the opinion of most of the yachtsmen that the 
winds this year averaged higher in velocity than usual. A number of the 
races were sailed in winds that had the yachts reefed down, which has not 
been done often during the past few years. 

October, which ordinarily is a fine month for sailing, turned out to be 
quite nasty, with storm warnings flying a good deal of the time and plenty 
of rain and cold. 


> The Keith Boat and Engine Company was forced out of business when 
the property on which it was situated was sold. This, coupled with the large 
government building program at the Henry C. Grebe & Company yard 
and at the Calumet Shipyard, made the matter of finding storage space 
a problem. The other yards were filled to capacity and a number of yachts 
found space in out of town yards. The new yard opened by the Truscott 
Boat Company, at Benton Harbor, Mich., is well filled. 
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YACHTING 


p> A new sailing event, which promises to become a fixture on the calendar, 
was inaugurated this fall. This was an inter-club dinghy regatta between 
the Grand Rapids Y.C. and the Chicago Y.C., sailed on Reeds Lake, at 
Grand Rapids. Four races were sailed on October 13th, Chicago scoring 
171 points to 80 for Grand Rapids. 


> Lockwood (‘‘Woodie”’) Pirie has been elected president of the North 
American Dinghy Association. 


> Josephine II (ex-Ponjola) was bought from William A. Petzold, of 
Detroit, by Ralph Horween, of Chicago. She was sailed from Detroit to 
her winter quarters at the Sturgeon Bay Boat Works in between storms, 
but arrived safe and sound. 

Gene Steuert bought the New York ‘32’ Gentian and brought her to 
the Lake through the New York State Barge Canal. She arrived safe and 
sound after a rather prolonged trip. 


> The Lake Michigan Y.A. held its annual meeting at the Milwaukee 
Y.C. on November Ist and elected the following officers: Raymond L. 
Greist, commodore; T. M. Dunlap, vice commodore, sail yacht squadron; 
Leon J. Healy, vice commodore, power yacht squadron; James Barr, rear 
commodore, sail yacht squadron; L. T. Rountree, rear commodore, power 
yacht squadron; Edward W. Schnabel, secretary; David Root, treasurer; 
Victor Milliken, judge advocate. Robert A. Haynie continues as secretary 
of the sail yacht squadron with E. J. (‘‘Buddy”’) Buker, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary. George W. Schaeffer was réelected secretary of the power yacht 
squadron. 

John T. Snite, who served two years as commodore, was given the cus- 
tomary diamond-studded commodore’s pin and a silver platter, engraved 
with the names of the officers and directors who served under him, in ap- 
preciation of his able work. 


> An item of particular interest presented at the meeting was the proposal 
that propeller allowances be given the yachts in the Universal Division in 
open races. This was favorably received and, if an equitable allowance can 
be worked out, it-is probable that the largest Universal yachts will be 
equipped with motors next year. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Until the very last, fair weather and good sailing winds were the lot of 
the Potomac River Sailing Association skippers who concluded their fall 
series of races in Washington late in October. More than 40 boats in six 
classes entered the seven-race series for which the Capital Y.C. and the 
P.R.S.A. donated trophies. Prizes were presented at the Association’s an- 
nual dinner and dance the last of November. 

First place positions went to the following: Commodore Charles Tram- 
mell, the 20’ Nolle Prosse II; R. Ernest Covert, Comet Scandal; Weston 
Valentine, Snipe Eleanor; Walter Lawson, Penguin dinghy Potlatch; 
Malvin L. Ross, Class A Handicap Dasch; and F. W. Weiser, Class B 
Handicap Gypsy. Trammell is head of P.R.S.A. and Lawson is this year’s 
national Penguin champion. 

The final Sunday in the series saw a double-header raced over the tri- 
angular course used in the sailing races of the President’s Cup Regatta. 
Trammell, Covert, Valentine and Weiser all scored wins in the morning 
race to accumulate enough points to remain on top for the series. Valentine 
also repeated his performance in the afternoon’s closing race. 


> The West River Y.C., which has Galesville as its summer base, has re- 
elected its entire group of flag officers for another year. They are: William 
Fithian, commodore; J. Roy Crockett, vice commodore; Grier Hufford, 
rear commodore; William Pugh, secretary-treasurer; Harry E. Smith, 
fleet captain; and Maj. Leon Gardner, fleet surgeon. Charles D. Mac- 
Gregor and William E. Richardson were elected to the Board of Governors. 


> This being the season for recapitulation of the past summer’s per- 
formances, the Delta Cruising Class comes through with some interesting 
figures. The little Deltas (they are cruising boats falling within Class D of 
the Bay rule), sixteen all told, competed in ten races during the year. The 
five leading boats are to be awarded high point trophies this winter by the 
Potapskut S.A. 

High scoring boat is Marshall Duer’s little sloop Marcarle, of the Po- 
tapskut club. Next in order are “‘Norty”’ Chapman’s even smaller sloop 
Little Lady; Harry Young’s Blue Water; Blue Moon, owned by “Fran” 
Taylor and Phil Roach; and Janice, jointly sailed by William Bergen and 
Charles Loughney. 

Potapskut’s fall series found seven Deltas competing in a three-race 
event, one sailed in a half gale and the other two in fairly light weather. 
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Harry Young’s yaw! was the winner. (Harry was the lad who sailed the 20’ 
Wee One to Bermuda and return.) Blue Moon and Janice placed second 
and third, respectively. 


> An assorted fleet of cruising and racing yachts also competed in the 
P.S.A. fall series, racing as one class under a handicap system devised by 
Otts Tiedeman, of the local sailing association. When the results were 
tabulated, the first four positions were found to be held equally by racing 
and cruising divisions, which speaks well for ‘‘ Professor’? Tiedeman’s 
formula. 

Winner was Bill Sneeringer’s Class R sloop Rebel, Annapolis Y.C. Second 
place went to Dr. Joe Nelson’s Class B sloop Alsumar. The well-known 
Six-Metre Silroc, now skippered by Tod Sturgis, of Potapskut S.A., was 
third, and Dave Johnson’s Hileen, a Class C boat, was fourth. ‘‘ Professor” 
Tiedeman’s Mary and Dean Curtis’ Lorelei, both “Q’s,”’ tied for fifth. 


» The Bay at last has been honored with recognition by the N.A.Y.R.U. 
It takes the form of appointment of a Bay sailor to the Executive Commit- 
tee. He is Robert W. Wayland, president of Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. and 
able helmsman in a number of the Bay’s larger racing craft. 


> Charles M. Little, a member of the U.S.P.S. for more than ten years, 
has been elected commander of the Potomac River P.S. which meets in 
Washington. He is the owner of the 32’ cruiser Glencannon and cruises 
out of West River, Md. He succeeds Comdr. Ralph C. Smith who is at 
Coast Guard headquarters. . 

Other officers for the coming year are: Edwin H. Lawton, lieutenant 
commander; Emil G. Kaiser, secretary; James G. Jester, treasurer; Grier J. 
Hufford, first lieutenant; and Craig Bradbury, second lieutenant. 


p> Indian Landing B.C. sailors concluded their fall series early last month 
on the Severn River below Millersville. The following winners emerged: 
Fred Obrecht’s Fobrex, Comet Class; Dick Bartlett’s Vim, National One- 
Design; Chester Coster’s Zest, Severn One-Design. 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> If this district is any barometer, the southbound flight of New England 
yachtsmen this winter will rival that of the geese, ducks and swans — but 
most of the amateur mariners will leave their pleasure craft to snooze in 
northern boat yards. The few boats that have already pushed off were 
comparatively small, mostly moderate sized cruisers and motor-sailers. 

One of the first to flee was the veteran F’. Manley Crosby, head of the 
famous family that originated the Cape cat, individual credit for the design 
going to Aunt ‘‘Tersia’’ Crosby who suggested cutting off the stern. Cap- 
tain Manley, who says that Aunt Tersia reigned in the early fifties, left 
the big plant on West Bay in competent hands for he has been training 
his boys in the boatbuilding art for many years. 

Two years ago, the Crosbys threw open their building shed to ambitious 
youngsters of the Barnstable High School and, during their first winter, the 
kids turned out half a dozen skiffs. Last winter they started a 20’ knock- 
about, from designs by K. Aage Neilsen, and are busy finishing the job in 
the hope of having her launched before graduation. She will make a fine 
family boat and may start a one-design class. 


> Sea Scouts on the Cape this winter will be unusually active, with plenty 
of government and local backing. Those at Hyannis, Centerville, Harwich 
Port, Chatham and Provincetown have already acquired small craft from 
the Coast Guard, one of the first to be brought to Hyannis being a 24’ 
motor-sailer which will have a berth alongside the bulkhead, within five 
minutes’ walk of the village. Before the end of last month, the 8.8.8. Har- 
wich and the 8.8.8. Bluejacket, of Centerville, were in communication by 
blinker, and the kids in the other “‘ships”’ are learning the game. 


> Owners of Herreshoff 1214-footers will be glad to learn that, at the sug- 
gestion of yachtsmen from this district, the officers of the Bristol Y.C., 
headed by Commodore Charles B. Rockwell, are contemplating the re- 
sumption of races for the big three-gallon Herreshoff bowl which Rudolf F. 
Haffenreffer presented as a championship trophy for the class early in the 
summer of 1938. It was the last prize sanctioned by the famous designer. 
Bristol boys and girls won it. Fortunately, one of them had it in his home 
when most of the other club trophies went somewhere else in the hurricane. 
The club has a new station and is now ready to entertain crews from a 
score of organizations which sponsor the class. Those from this district are 
likely to be Nonquit, New Bedford, Mishaum Point, Beverly, Mattapoisett, 
Buzzards, Quissett and Woods Hole. 


> October was nearly over before the hardy members of the Hyannis 
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YACHTING 


Y.C. called it a season and awarded prizes. Championship trophies went to 
the family of the late Roswell Bassett, in the Wianno Seniors, and to I. G, 
Baxter, in the so-called SMYRA Class (Cape Cod knockabouts). Another 
successful yachtsman was Dr. Paul P. Henson. 

At the annual meeting, the principal officers elected were: Commodore, 
L. Robert Maclvor; vice commodore, C. Marchant Wilde; secretary, 
A. Harold Castonquay; treasurer, Warren Sperl and directors Albert (, 
Hase and Edward Kellogg. The new club station down the lane remains 
open. 


> Zephyrs. . . . The strong tidal flow through Edgartown Harbor which 
has been bothering visiting yachtsmen for the past few years is diminish- 
ing, according to Chairman Alexander M. Orr, through the gradual filling 
of the big cut in the Katama Beach. . . . Besides storing a big fleet of 
yachts, the Martha’s Vineyard Shipbuilding Co. is overhauling a 60-year- 
old schooner, built originally for a No Man’s Land fisherman, and installing 
a motor in her. She will carry the colors of Capt. John Robinson and may 
be enrolled in the Menemsha Y.C. . . . Nantucket yachtsmen are hopeful 
that the project for deepening the harbor to 17 feet will go through. . . . 
At the annual meeting of the Beverly Y.C. this month, it is expected that 
plans will be made for the celebration next year of the club’s seventieth 
anniversary. A brief history of the organization, which was launched on 
the North Shore of Massachusetts Bay in the spring of 1872, is carried in 
the yearbook, as well as summaries of all club races. . . . The famous 
bark Charles W. Morgan is about ready to shift her moorings from the 
lower reaches of the Acushnet to those of the Mystic, fifty-odd miles to the 
westward. How Cliff Mallory would have enjoyed welcoming the old 


‘ whaler to his beloved Mystic Marine Museum! 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The Canandaigua Y.C. held its annual meeting October 26th and 
elected the following to office for the coming year: Commodore, Ralph 
Hoyt; vice commodore, Elmer Willis; rear commodore, George Bridgman; 
treasurer, Clarence Carpenter. The sailing committee consists of Carl 
Hunt and Donald Masseth. Canandaigua has had the best season in its 
history and the membership is constantly growing. 

The Lightning Class is expanding at Canandaigua. Four new boats 
have been added and more are on order. 


> The Algonquin Y.C. has elected officers for 1942. They are: Commodore, 
“Orm” Bullis; vice commodore, Herbert Mylacraine; treasurer, Lillian 
Ash; secretary, Katherine Bullis; fleet captain, ‘‘Ted’’ Sweet II and 
fleet secretary, Jerome Foley. 

The club championship was won by Dick Claver and Arnie Sahs. The 
Commodore’s Trophy, awarded at the annual banquet each year to the 
club member rendering the greatest service to the club for the year, went to 
Earl Brown. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Payne Beach Y.C., tribute was paid to 
Gordon Spry and his Hidee for his excellent showing in a class of fifty 
boats at the Central New York Regatta. Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: Commodore, Jack Baumer; vice commodore, Fred Hall; 
rear commodore, Chester Ritter; secretary, ‘““Bud”’ Minges; treasurer, 
Bruce Darling. 


p> The Nine Mile Point Y.C. is building a new clubhouse which will have 
a large room on the ground floor with lockers above. The club has one of 
the largest Snipe fleets in this area, there being twenty-five registered boats. 

Fleet champion for 1941 is George’Glenn, who also holds the Dr. Moyer 
Trophy for the highest point score on Lake Ontario in the Lake Ontario 


Snipe Association. Winner of the Rocheville Trophy for second year skip- 


pers was Bob Miller who was fourth in the season’s point score. 


> The Conesus Lake Y.C. looks back upon a successful season. Sixteen 
Comet races were conducted by Race Chairman Maurice Minor, an aver- 
age of eighteen boats sailing in each race. Bill Sandow finished in top place. 
Helen Minor was a close second and Fred Weider finished third. Jack and 
Bob Elwell; the first Conesus Comet sailors, have started a Lightning 
Class at the north end of the lake. 


> The Newport Y.C., of Rochester, which sails on Irondequoit Bay, 
completed the most successful season of its history. Dick Moore was 
crowned fleet champion; Toni Kuolt, runner-up in the 1940 Junior cham- 
pionship, took the Spring Trophy, and Steve Webber carried off the Fall 
Trophy. Larry Ryan was awarded the Wahl Trophy for the greatest im- 
provement shown over the previous year. 
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MARINE 


PRODUCTS 


PORTABLE 
DIRECTION FINDER 
RADIO - 


® Accurate 

© Dependable 

© Compact 

® Self-contained 

@ 3-way operation 
® Marine Beacon Band ® Aircraft Beacon Band 
¢ Broadcast Band © Salt Water Protection 





Shipped complete with headphones 
and batteries, peas for $ “*6 975 
* * 


operation 
PORTABLE MARINE RADIO 


The “‘Mate”’ receives the marine ra- 
diophone band plus the broadcast 
band. Exceptional range, volume and 
tone qualities. Beautiful blue water- 
proofed cabinet. Brass hardware — 
chrome plated 
—110-volt AC- 
DC or battery 
operation. 


COMPLETE 


$5950 


Ask your Dealer or write direct 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. 
228 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


oO KS 
Wate 


For a list of the finest 











and most helpful books 
available on yachting 


subjects, turn to page 91 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 





205 East 42nd Street 
New York 





In August, the club made its fleet available to the Sea Scout Troop of 
the Rochester Council of Boy Scouts for a series of races, the club furnish- 
ing the trophy. Each owner acted as crew for a Sea Scout skipper. 


> The Rochester Canoe Club celebrated its 60th anniversary this summer 
with a special race in which boats were lavishly decorated and skippers and 
crews wore costumes of the Gay Nineties. 

Major cup winners of the season were: Sherman Hagberg, who won the 
finals and also the high point trophy; John Miller, winner of the Lark 
Class cup; and Ruth Payne who took the trophy for highest percentage 
efficiency and also the Comet Class cup. The Women Skipper races were 
won by Mrs. Robert Young, with Mrs. Howard Glasser a close second. 


> Bill Nevin, of the Rochester Y.C., who won the 1940 Twelfth District 
Championship of the Star Class in Emmy Lou, has put his Star up for sale 
and has purchased a Malabar, Jr. from Long Island Sound. He will bring 
the new boat into the club in the spring. 

The Rochester Power Squadron held its annual meeting and election 
of officers with the following slate in office for 1942: Commander, Harold 
L. Field; lieutenant commander, Daniel M. Beach, Jr.; first lieutenant, 
Arthur 4 Gosnell; secretary and treasurer, Lowell W. Shields. This 
Squadron has just completed its fourth year and has a membership of 80 
with a fleet of 58 boats. 

‘Buy-A-Boat”’ is the name of a new monthly sheet for yachtsmen which 
is published by “Pat” Burgess, sports writer for the ‘Rochester Times 
Union.” 

Cliff Baker, of the R.Y.C., who sold his Star, Stars’n IT, has purchased 
Zoa, a South Coast Star, and will go out to Los Angeles some time this 
winter to trail her home. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The first week in November, while three national marine organizations 
were meeting in Miami, the U. 8S. Engineers reported that yacht traffic 


down the Inside Route into Florida showed a 20 per cent increase over a | 


year ago. The 110 delegates to the National Association of Port Authori- 
ties, who had come from as far away as Hawaii, were concerned with ter- 
minal facilities. The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, convening 
outside of Washington for the second time in forty years, was addressed 
by Major General Eugene Reybold, Chief of Engineers. The Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways group considered plans for completing the Intracoastal 
Waterway from Cape Cod to Key West, particularly the missing link from 
New York Harbor to the Delaware River. 


> Attending this latter meeting was H. Stanley Wood, vice president for 
Massachusetts, who had cruised down in his 50’ Nipantuck as far as Charles- 
ton as part of the A.P.B.A. fleet cruise to Florida. This ‘‘Southward Ho” 


| group, which left New York October 16th, came in right on schedule on 


the 35-day, 1533-mile trip. The yachtsmen were somewhat overwhelmed 
with the dinners, drives, oyster roasts, cocktail parties, etc., with which 
the cruise was welcomed along the way. All of the owners found the trip an 
easy one, due to the careful planning and handling by Commodore Chester 
A. Bentley. 


> The Smyrna Y.C., was host to the southeastern region of the A.P.B.A. 
on October 25th. Representatives made out the regatta schedule, brought 
the local regulations into line with the national rules, particularly in the 
outboard service runabout classes, and elected Walter E. Engle, of Lake- 
land, chairman; John Gugel, Tampa, vice chairman; and David O. Setzer, 
Lakeland, secretary-treasurer. Engle reported that of the six new records 
set by outboard motor boats during 1941, the only two new competitive 
marks were made at the Lakeland regatta last March 16th. On this fast 
circular course, Thom Cooper, Kansas City, made 46.560 m.p.h. in Class 
A, and Worth Boggeman, Fort Worth, made 52.724 m.p.h. in Class B. 


> Jacksonville has been having a busy fall. The Gibbs Gas Engine 
Company is building mine sweepers for the Navy. The Huckins Yacht 
Corporation is turning out fast patrol boats. Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock 
Company is working overtime repairing some sabotaged Italian freighters 
for the Maritime Commission. The Jacksonville Yacht Storage Basin is 
filled with boats of different types including Barbara Carstairs’ three- 
masted schooner Sonia IJ, Thad Buckner’s Diesel cruiser Marilyn Jeanne, 
and James Merrill’s houseboat Merrillan. 

The Jacksonville flotilla of the Coast Guard Auxiliary is holding regular 
drills, with Commander Guy Marvin, Jr.’s Marvina as flagship. The Semi- 
nole C. and Y.C. held its fourteenth annual 15-mile marathon, with Harold 
Tipsword and Donald Hill winning in 3 hours 10 seconds. Sailing races 
the same day were won by Pat Darby, I. R. Robson and Clark Touchton. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 


Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian~Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 
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22’ os iB Be BaP Cte Eg 


HE number of 

“Stout Fella” 
sloops available for 
spring delivery will 
be decidedly lim- 
ited. We therefore 
suggest that orders 
should be placed 
with us in the very 
near future. 


¥VA7 84 LAOLS 


STOP T: FELLA 


Write for full details 


Gilbert Dunham, Inc. 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 
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‘Yachting's” 

January 
1942 

Show 
Number — 


| 








THE MOST IMPORTANT 
ONE IN YEARS 


YACHTING’s January Show Number will be a | 
Boat Show in Print, recording the current activi- 
ties of the boating industry and presenting com- 
plete information on what the boating public will 
find offered for its next season afloat. 


YACHTING’s January Show Number will be most 
important for advertisers because it will provide 
a substitute for Show exhibits — a means of con- 
tact with their market at the start of the new 
year. 


YACHTING's January Show Number will be pub- 
lished January 1st. Advertising forms will close 
December 10th. 





For rates and details, write Advertising Department, YAcut- 
ING PUBLISHING Corp., 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















>» The six houseboats mentioned in the last issue as being at the Sea 
Island Yacht Yard, are actually at the Daytona Beach Boat Works where 
are also Dr. Maitland Alexander’s Viator, John 8. Sensenbrenner’s Heavy 
Moon, Byron D. Miller’s Em Gee and George Patterson’s Lark III. While 
the Sea Island yard does not store boats, it is a popular stopover point on 
the inside route. Recent visitors have included George Button’s Valerie, 
Walter L. Faust’s Optimist IJI and M. 8S. Reddington’s Annette R, all 
from New York, and Howard C. Bregel’s Hobo, from Baltimore. 


> Of special interest are two boats now under construction at the Gingras 
Boat Works, at Cocoa. A 40’ rescue boat is being completed for the Navy 
for use at an air base. Powered with two large Hall-Scott motors, she has 
plenty of speed and is equipped for fire fighting. A 59’ three-masted seine 
schooner, designed by Wirth Munroe, of Coconut Grove, for Glenn Stewart, 
of Easton, Md., will be ideal for cruising in the West Indies. Her draft of 3’ 
9” can be increased to 7’ with her offset centerboard. Accommodations 
include a double cabin, two lowers in the saloon, a salt water shower, and 
berths for two hands forward. 


> The winter season of the Florida S.A. opened with a regatta held by the 
Big Bayou Y.C., of St. Petersburg, with the west coast again making a 
clean sweep of the classes in which there was intercity competition. Moth 
Class honors went to Commodore Del Jordan of the host club,. with Jack 
Price, of the Biscayne Bay Y.C., second, and Billy Parker, Daytona Beach, 
third. Jack Murray, of Clearwater, led the Snipes, with John Hannafourde, 
Miami Y.C., beating out Robert Keller, Clearwater, for second. In the 
Crickets, all from Miami, Jerry Gwynn had the best of it. 


> Nassau’s Star Class skipper, Count Alfred de Marigny, is back from 
summer regattas in the States with eight trophies and news that a good 
turnout of American Stars will be on hand for the spring series at Nassau, 
in March. The Royal Nassau 8.C. has recently opened its new clubhouse 
on Montagu Bay. Yachting activity there will reach its peak in mid-Feb- 
ruary with the annual race over from Miami and the Governor’s Race 
which follows atthe Nassau Y.C. Circulars for the Miami-Nassau event, 
for which the Duke of Windsor and the Nassau trophies will be awarded, 
have been mailed. 


COMET COMMENTS 


By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> Sailing dates for the third annual midwinter regatta, to be held in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, have been set as February 13th, 14th and 15th. A 
three-race series for the Don Q Perpetual Trophy has been revived after 
a year’s lapse and plans are being made to accommodate a record fleet. 

Club Nautico de San Juan and the San Juan Blue Com2t fleet are 
sponsoring the regatta in coéperation with flag officers of yacht clubs at 
Ponce and Mayaguez. Club Nautico will again bear the cost of shipping 
Comets round trip to the island, and a round of entertainment is sched- 
uled for visitors from the States. 

Race officials in San Juan suggest sailing on the 8.8. Coamo from New 
York City on February 5th, arriving in San Juan February 9th, or on the 
8.8. San Jacinto which leaves New York February 7th and docks at San 
Juan on February 11th. The return would be made on the 8.8. Borinquen, 
leaving the island February 19th and docking in New York on the 23rd. 
Interested Comet sailors should reach Fleet Captain Paco Bueso, P. 0 
Box 3215, or Commodore Luis Santaella, P. O. Box 96, San Juan, P.R.., for 
additional information. 


> For those Comet skippers with an urge to go south this winter but 


who do not have the time to make the Puerto Rican regatta, the sunburn - 


regatta of the Biscayne Bay Y.C., in Miami, will provide an ideal winter 
vacation. Races will be held February 24th to 27th and, of course, will in- 
clude the famed chowder party on one of the islands of the bay. 


> A new Comet skipper has been crowned in the Indian Landing B.C. 
fall series, held on the Severn River above Annapolis, Md. He is Fred 
Obrecht, of Baltimore, who upset the reigning champion, Commodore Bob 
Welsh, by only 2/7ths of a point in the final tabulation. Obrecht sails 
Fobrex, an Oxford boat, while Welsh is skipper of Sky Fire, an old favorite 
in those waters. 


> Washington’s fleet of Comets concluded its fall series late in October 
under the aegis of the Potomac River S.A. Ernie Covert, spring series 
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champion, came through with his second title of the year in Scandal. 
Runner-up was Les Wright who sailed Bill Hanson’s Fleetwing to a close 
second. In another fall series, Wright won the title in a second chartered 
Comet. Third position in the finals this time went to Col. H. H. Jacobs, 
regional vice president of the class. 


p> Comet racing has been revived on Cazenovia Lake in New York State 
under the auspices of the Willow Bank Y.R.A. Boardman Smith, of the 
Cazenovia Y.C., and John Cuozzo are credited with getting the boys out 
the past season. 


> The annual meeting and dinner of the C.C.Y.R.A. is scheduled to be 
held at the clubhouse of the New York Yacht Club, 37 West 44th Street, 
New York, on January 17th. 


p> The Medford (Mass.) B.C. fleet celebrated the close of its most suc- 
cessful season last month. The year was marked by the addition of seven 
new Comets to the fleet and the largest membership since 1914. The 
outstanding Comet skipper was Bill Neilson, also a regional vice presi- 
dent of the class. He won the Dory Cup series, was No. 1 in the season 
high point score for Comets and first in the season free-for-all point score. 
F. A. Oxnard was second in the Dory series and F. W. Redding third. 


> The Shennecossett Fleet, Groton, Conn., has elected a new secretary, 
Sally deF. Maynard. . . . The Vancouver (B.C.) fleet, on English Bay, 
has five new Comets under construction despite the war. . . . Alexandria 
Bay Comet fleet, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., expects five new boats; this will 
make eleven in all for this fleet which has just completed its first season 
of racing. . . . Ocean City (N. J.) Comet fleet holds some sort of record 
for sending boats to open Comet regattas the past season; it sent 12 
Comets to the Seaside Park open and at least 10 boats to regattas at 
Absecon Island, Stone Harbor and West Wildwood. 


THE BARTHEL TROPHY 


> Although the item (October, 1941) describing the contest for this trophy 
correctly stated that it had been won by the crew from Lake Ontario, the 
heading, for some unknown reason, said: “Lake Erie Wins the Barthel 
Series.” How this happened, we don’t know but we offer our apologies 
to the Lake Ontario sailors who have been trying to take the trophy away 


from Lake Michigan ever since ’37 and are proud of having finally suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 


> Besides the Barthel Trophy, sailors of the Youngstown Yacht Club 
this year won the Freeman Cup, the Rochester Cup for the first and 
second places in the Freeman Cup race, and the World and Baldwin 
Trophies for first places in two of the L.Y.R.A. divisions. The club’s 
Snipe sailors won the New York State and the Central New York Cham- 
pionships and took first place in all interclub and individual Snipe racing 
on Lake Ontario last summer. 


My, 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


> The Buda Company has announced the appointment of Norman E. 
Donnelly as Marine Sales Manager. Mr. Donnelly was formerly con- 
nected with the Caterpillar Company as Eastern Engine Sales Manager. 
Prior to that he was a partner in the Dawn Boat Corporation, and the 
Donnelly Dry Dock Corporation of New York. 


> Michigan Wheel Company of Grand Rapids, manufacturers of pro- 
Pellers, has recently announced the acquisition of the Riverside Brass and 
Aluminum Foundry, also of that city. This plant has specialized in bronze, 
Manganese, nickel, and aluminum bronze castings. 


> Skaneateles Boats, Inc., Skaneateles, N. Y., has recently announced 
that, in spite of priority difficulties, they expect to be able to deliver, next 
year, up to 75 per cent of their 1940 production of Lightnings, Comets, 
Snipes, and the Skaneateles Hydrolite Dinghy. The plant has been 
Working at almost full capacity throughout the summer and fall and 
Many of these new boats have already been completed. 
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In this December, 1941, issue there are 107 advertisements totaling 
39 pages. Of this total 76 display advertisements make up 3034 
pages, and 31 classified advertisements placed by yacht brokers and 
individuals account for the other 8% pages. 
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39’ 0” x 27’ 0" x 9'9" x 5’ 10”. Sail area 660 sq. ft. 


Week -Ender 


Phil Rhodes Masterpiece in this size, based on 
five other tank-tested boats of his design. To 
sturdiness and ability at sea, she adds great 
speed and distinguished appearance. Abbott’s 
depressed cockpit, wide fitting free decks, 
shower for the ladies, disappearing cabin 
berths (patent pending), outside-fill icebox — 
and, of course, 6’ 2” or more headroom 
everywhere, with no step in the floor. Uni- 
versal “Utility Four’ Motor. The first New 
“Week-Ender” was sold the day she was 
publicly announced. 








31’ 4’’ x 23’ 6” x 8’ 6’ x 4’ 7”. Sail area 444 sq. ft. 


Over-Niler 


Three-years’ worth of satisfied owners is the 
best possible endorsement of the Over-Niter. 
Designed by Charlie Mower, she has proved 
able and fast. With depressed cockpit, wide 
fitting free decks, disappearing cabin berths 
and 6’ 1” headroom, the Over-Niter is available 
with either 3-bunk or 4-bunk layout. Universal 
“Utility Four’? Motor. The last boat delivered 
was O-N 24. 


zy, 


30’ 0” x 20’ 6”’ x 8’ 0” x 4’ 6’’. Sail area 372 sq. ft. 
Visifor 


The smallest size in which headroom, good 
looks and performance can be combined. The 
streamlined dog-house gives 6’ 1’ headroom 
in the working part of the boat and slimmed 
“wetted lines” prevent hobby-horsing — char- 
acteristic of most tabloid tubs. Bunks for two 
(with a third as the limit) prevent overloading 
and assure the surprising speed which Phil 
Rhodes has put into her. Universal “Blue 
Jacket Twin” motor. The first “Visitor” was 
sold the day after she was publicly announced. 
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Built by Palmer Scott & Co.. Ine... New Bedford, Mass. 
Distributed by Donald B. Abbott, 307 E. 44th St.,. New York > 


FOR FOUR CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Univers 


100% MARI MOTORS. 


Built for Service Afloat— 
Not Converted for it! 





Powered by 





THE BLUE JACKET TWIN 


Logical choice for the “Week- You'll like this sea-going power 
Ender” and “Over-Niter” isthe plant, too! aly ee long, this 
Utility Four, world’s most pop- Compact, two-fisted motor turns 
ular 4-cylinder motor. Measur- UP 12 certified h.p. with surprising 
ing less than 35”, weighing pace nha —— s no , — 
less than 400 pounds, this com- i?"°A°) ice choice for the “Visitor” 
piascel, & epegth — = winep 25 is the Blue Jacket Twin — and for 
certified h.p. and burns less many other boats up to 32 ft. Com- 
than a gallon of gas per hour. pletely salt water equipped, with 
Completely salt waterequipped, —_uilt-in reversing gear, electric 
electric starter model sells at mera model sells at only 
only $349.50. 249.50. 


Universal 100% Marine Motors are built in all sizes from 1 to 8 cylin- 
ders —8 to 141 h.p. Literature is available on all models. Use the coupon. 


THE UTILITY FOUR 





(USE THIS COUPON) 





| SR GEE RepeneIg tho ce). saw e ca einen aarti rua: I a 
Lad UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 

| Universal ss sr | Universal Motor Co. 
| Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Please send information regarding Universal 100% Marine Motors. 
| | 
i: Gy Reette iis ss. ccicss sews Dynes CORI. ooo a sasieescccces >. Pee ey et is Tae ; i 44 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
{ en ent ; speed desired............... | 
| ONION EINE ii tk wee Ah Sb obese es Sau bin’ PRB c cceeveasiav noes 3 . THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER 
l eae... ee Pee 
‘fete | OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
| WOO Ticino sie ts oA dba obanobicgusibeh dn cb dewwbeb’ ss cehwa bee Ss Cakes baa eee 
{ PORE 6 5 is ES oe.n 50 CESS SS 0 be Rae ne bic ese DEN Wa bicin dba Week Oh owen ee bne a okie | 
DN iis eR AS k cath a's Shae Em ARO NAN be ecabeee SR eee Siem qaenny yt eae ye . 
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